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Good Breeding in Advertising 


LivesTocK advertising has been considered difficult. The 
market is thin, the unit of sale large, and values are 
not stabilized. Breeders’ advertising experiences are 
usually tales of discouragement. 

Meridale Farms, Meredith, N. ¥., has a different 
story to tell. They know cattle breeding, testing and 
importing at Meridale Farms. The Meridale Jerseys 
are famous. 

At Advertising Headquarters the Agricultural Di- 
vision has done the rest, Here intimate, shirt-sleeve 
experience with the breeding and selling of pure-bred 
dairy cattle registers in all advertising copy, sale 
catalogs and publicity prepared for Meridale Farms. 

Results are inspiring. On June 1, 1923, 87 head of 
imported and home-bred Jerseys sold at Meridale 
Farms for $60,940—an average of $700 per head. On 
September 1, 1923, 47 head sold for $33,435—an aver- 
age of $711. Two farm-bred bull calves recently sold 
for $1000 and $5000 each. Inquiries and private sales 
are constantly increasing. ‘ 

Many of our clients, other than agricultural adver- 
tisers, have found the specialized talents of our Agri- 
cultural Division of great practical advantage. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Courts Will Eventually Drive Out and Kill All Initiative 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of the American Federation of Labor 


VERY day I toss across the 
desk statements from the 
Federal Trade Commission in 
which there are set forth allega- 
tions and facts about unlawful 
trade practices. Some of these 
are interesting and important. 
Some are trivial. All of them 
represent Government butting its 
way into business. ; 
Once upon a time Standard Oil 
was dissolved and sliced neatly 
into pieces, which soon ceased to 
resemble anything but the old 
original. A big fine was levied 
and never paid. That was Gov- 
ernment butting into business. 
Again, a railroad labor board 


was set up to decide questions at . 


issue between railroad manage- 
ment and railroad employees. It 
hasn’t worked. Government was 
butting into business. 

In Kansas an industrial court 
was set up to rule essential indus- 
tries, ordering this and ordering 
that. It is now a dead letter. 
Government butted into business 
and kicked up turmoil for a time. 

The Government has prosecuted 
a number of trusts, among them 
the steel trust and the harvester 
trust, getting nowhere. Govern- 
ment was butting into business. 

The United States Commerce 
Commission issues its orders right 
and left, butting into business. 

The Federal Power Commission 
is trying to work out a Federal 
power control plan that will meet 


the rapidly arising needs of super- 
power development. Government 
butting into business. 

Government has butted in in 
other ways. These are coercive 
ways, seeking to stop something; 
they are not ways of trying to 
make something work. In other 
ways Government has tried to 
take over industry, thinking it 
could do better than was done be- 
fore. 

In a multitude of ways Govern- 
ment is getting into business— 
sometimes creeping in gingerly, 
like an inch advertisement in a 
twenty - four-page paper, some- 
times butting in like a goat. 

Campaigns have been waged on 
the slogan, “more business in 
Government.” Also they have 
been waged on the idea of more 
Government in business, or the 
Government in more business. 

The Government has been urged 
to take over the railroads, take 
over the coal mines, take over 
this, that and the other thing. 

The fight between contending 
ideas and philosophies goes merri- 
ly on. Mr. John K. Advertiser 
and plain Mr. George. B. Ameri- 
can have something to think about 
and they have a decision to make. 

If we want the Government in 
more business we can have it—if 
enough of us make known our 
wants. If we want less Govern- 
ment in business, or the Govern- 
ment in less business, we can 
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have that, too, but we. shall have 
to speak up and also show the 


way. 

It would be nothing less than a 
stark reaction to contend that we 
can take the Government out of 
all business, or keep it from dig- 
ging deeper into the vitals of 
business without developing a 
method by which public interests 
can be safeguarded without the 
restraining hand of Government. 

There is ag constructive 
about just saying 

The Federal Trade. Commission 
stops a great many frauds. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
prevents a great deal of discrimi- 
nation and wards off a great deal 
of actual danger to users of rail- 
road transportation. The: Federal 
Power Commission must function 
until some other kind of restraint 
is developed, or super-power will 
become a tangle of menacing pro- 
portions, robbing perhaps as much 
as it serves. 

There is radio. Government 
has had to butt into business in 
the air because the business didn’t 
know enough, or didn’t have the 
organization to govern itself with 
due regard to the public interest 
and welfare. 

“We, the people,” are going to 
find a way to protect ourselves, 
somehow. We'll use the Govern- 
ment if necessary. And we are 
growing more prone to rush to the 
Government without finding out 
if there is any other way. 

Those who like to figure things 
out tell us there is one Govern- 
ment employee for every twenty- 
three Americans. There is almost 
one for every automobile in the 
country. The further the Govern- 
ment dives into business the more 
men and women there will be on 
the Government payroll to be paid 
by men and women who are not 
on the Government payroll. If 
that is the best way out, then let’s 
not worry. But, is it? 

Isn’t it possible for business, or 
industry, to govern itself and run 
its own affairs? If business can’t 
do it, surely industry can. Busi- 
ness needn’t be industry and a lot 
that goes under the name of busi- 
ness ought to be shot at sunrise, 


drawn and quartered and hung on 
the city gates. But industry js 
something else. . Industry is that 
machinery by which we, as a 
people, turn out products, tote 
them around the country, and 
land them in the House of the 
Consumer. That’s essential to our 
life, individual and national. We 
may well have a care how we 
allow that precious thing to be 
warped away from its purpose 
and cramped by bureaucrats. 
Industry brings all manner of 
men into a common effort. It 
commands the services of bank- 
ers, engineers, managers, me- 
chanics, skilled and unskilled—all 
manner of useful people. These 
men and women in industry have 
their internal quarrels and mis- 
understandings. And they have 
misunderstandings with people 
who are away on the outside. 
Sometimes one group forgets the 
rules of fairness and a penalty is 
applied in one way or another. 
Frequently, as we have seen, 
Government butts in. 


THE PATH TO STATE SOCIALISM 


The business of building up a 
Government in business leads 
straight to a great bureaucracy 
and there is no other possibility. 
We can go on putting the Govern- 
ment into more business, but if 
we do we shall have a state social- 
ism, which by any other name 
wouldn’t be a bit less spotted. 
We can go on, and we'll get an 
army of little bureau bosses in a 
multitude of bureaus. Today 
you’d walk a mile for a Camel, 
and you'd get it. Give the bureau- 
crats a chance and you can walk a 
mile for a Camel—and see 
whether you find one! 

This isn’t a blare of words 
written out of a grouch, or out 
of a prejudice. I used to be all 
for Government in industry. 
Thought was a wonderful inven- 
tion. Reflection was something 
worth while to give mankind. 
There is a_ certain philosophy 
underlying the Government-in- 
business idea. There is another 
one underlying the industry-for- 
itself-and-on-its-own idea. 

Political government, as we 
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know it today, was devised when 
we had no industry. In those 
days there wasn’t a single trade 
organization on the map. Nor 
was there a trade journal, nor a 
trade union. There wasn’t any 
factory industry. Society was 
mostly pastoral and land was the 
thing. Freedom from _ political 
oppression was the thing. Throw 
off the yoke of the lords, smash 
the debtors’ prison—those were 
the things that led to political 
democracy—self-rule in politics. 

Political government is not 
competent to rule industry. Its 
competence ends with political 
government—and most anybody 
just now will be pardoned for 
suggesting that it could acquire a 
little more competence even in 
that field without disrupting any- 
thing. 

The people who know the most 
about industry are those who are 
in industry.. The men and women 
in the advertising business know 
more about the advertising busi- 
ness than anyone else. The knowl- 
edge of industry is within indus- 
try. It takes a long while to 
think that all over and get its full 
significance. I can tell you it 
does. 

There is not in all of the 
United States Congress enough 
knowledge about the steel busi- 
ness to add a whit to the knowl- 


edge about steel that is in the steel - 


business. Nor about ash cans or 
Victrolas or Duo-Arts or Oster- 
moors. Industry knows its busi- 
ness. Industry knows how to per- 
form its chief function, which is 
to turn out goods and get them to 
market. The complexity of in- 
dustry has made it necessary for 
somebody to know something 
about the government of indus- 
try. Industry knows more about 
that than anyone else, but indus- 
try has not yet thoroughly organ- 
ized its personnel, its knowledge, 
its machinery or its power. 
Progress, however, is being 
made. Let’s look a few things in 
the face. First there are trade or 
professional organizations in al- 
most every line of human en- 
deavor. These organizations are 
growing rapidly. Perhaps men 
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and women didn’t have much 
purpose beyond just getting to- 
gether when these organizations 
began to sprout. But today 
practically every one of these 
organizations has a considerahle 
body of. law governing its activi- 
ties and the activities of its 
members. 

The organizations probably don’t 
think of their by-laws and regula- 
tions and ethics as laws, but laws 
they are. In the world of industrial 
effort these laws have force and 
effect. This is because they were 
made by men and women who 
know what laws are needed be- 
cause they know their business. 
They know what ethics are needed 
because they know what are the 
abuses. These laws were built 
out of the soil. They are in every 
case an indigenous growth. They 
fit. And they are pretty well en- 
forced, because they were not 
made for fun or to make a record 
for a politician. They grew out 
of necessity and out of necessity 
they are enforced. 


FREE INDUSTRY IS FIGHTING FOR ITS 
LIFE 


Through these great trade and 
professional associations free in- 
dustry is fighting for its future 
and its life. It is fighting against 
State control and State owner- 
ship. This may be controversial, 
but be that as it may, it presents 
a state of affairs. 

Industry, as it is, can survive 
the political onslaught only by de- 
veloping a mastery over itself 
which will rob politicians of their 
main excuse for butting into 
business. 

It is the abuses of industry that 
lead politicians on in their blind 
groping for power. Any institu- 
tion will take power unto itself 
if it can. Political government is 
no exception. Bureaus grow upon 
bureaus. Work expands and per- 
sonnel is increased. It’s an old 
story. Then along comes some 
big explosion, like Teapot Dome, 
and the clamor for more regula- 
tion goes up. More regulation 
begets more regulation. Giant 
power comes into the popular 
press. Congressmen sit up. Aha, 
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Some Things 


Men Can’t Understand 


About Women 


Have you ever seen a woman embroidering a cross 
stitch design on a guest towel—or doing eyelet 
work on a pillowcase—or crocheting a lace edge 
for a centerpiece? 


Y ou know how she does it—lightning speed—one eye 
on the work, the other on the printed directions. 


The reason why she does it—and the amount of 
time she spends on it—and the concentrated en- 
thusiasm she has for it—these are things no mere 
man can ever understand. 


Women will keep directions for sewing and knit- 
ting and crocheting for weeks and months on end. 
They'll treasure them and follow them and then 
pass them on to the neighbors. 


And—understand it or not—that’s a fact that must 
be reckoned with by the man who wants to adver- 
tise his products to women. 


More than 650,000 typical home women read, study 
and re-read their copies of The American Needle- 
woman every month, 


They keep it for its practical needlework, directions, 
its patterns, its cooking recipes, its fiction, and its 
advertisements. They read it from cover to cover. 
Then they read it again; they believe in it and 
profit by what it says. And they buy on its advice. 


Y our advertising in The American Needlewoman 
has the strongest kind of editorial support. It is 
bound to pay the advertiser who wants to sell his 
product to home women. 





THE AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 








William F. Haring, Advertising Manager 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Caledonia 8002 


W. H. McCurdy, Western Manager, 
30 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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here is something new to regu- 
late! Another bureau! The cry 
goes up to help the farmers. A 
half dozen bureaus have grown 
on that foundation. None of 
them helps very much, but all 
seek to perpetuate their grip. on 


is Government service 
that industry needs and wants and 
profits by. Helpful service is one 
thing; repression is another. Re- 
pression is what hurts and it must 
be stopped if American industry 
is to bloom at its best. 

But industrial abuses must be 
corrected by industry itself or 
political government will continue 
to intrude and repress. Continued 
intrusion of Government into a 
field that is foreign to political 
government must result in the 
building of bureaucracy. The situ- 
ation cannot remain static. One 
side goes up and the other down. 
The heaviest side will go down, 
always. 

Two philosophies contend for 
supremacy in all of this muddled 
condition. One leads to an all- 
powerful state. One leads to an 
all-powerful citizenship. It is this 
latter that we have fed upon and 
grown upon and that has given 
us the spring in our heel and the 
fight in our eye. That’s where we 
got our national energy and our 
individual determination to get 
somewhere in life. 

Where do we go from here? 
Why not follow the line of trade 
association development? The 
sky-writing of politicians mostly 
goes up in smoke. The legend of 
industrial achievement is more 
legibly written. It is carved in 
everything we have and use. The 
line of trade association develop- 
ment is clear. It had a beginning. 
It has had a tangible develop- 
ment that we can definitely trace. 
That gives us something by which 
to estimate future possibilities. 

So: if trade associations can 
come to realize fully their func- 
tions, their opportunities, the 
necessities confronting them, and 
the great thing that is at stake; 
and if they can then consciously 
and understandingly pursue the 
business of developing the already 
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well-started machinery why can- 
not industry come to govern it- 
self so well that politicians won’t 
have a chance? Isn’t that the 
answer to the constant clamor of 
political power for more power? 
Political power will get more 
power unless “there’s a reason” 
big enough to stop it; and the 
only reason sure to stop it is an 
industrial world organized to 


govern itself. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
MEANS 


anywhere means 
Restraint 
usually 

from 


Government 
restraint and discipline. 
imposed from without 
stops growth. Applied 
within it facilitates growth. 

Trade associations alone cannot 
do this thing.’ Every organization 
that is a part of our industrial 
life and that is formed out of our 
industrial life belongs inside, 
working with the others on the 
common job. 

Consider the super-power de- 
velopment as a case much in point. 
Just now we learn that ten great 
power companies have joined to- 
gether, linked up their producing 
facilities, and will produce as one 
unit. What happens? ‘First, 
economies come. Power is trans- 
ported over wires where coal used 
to be transported over rails. The 
power is made at the mine. Many 
reserve plants are closed and will 
be dismantled. Not so many are 
needed as when the ten companies 
operated separately. 

But, this group and other simi- 
lar groups must cross State lines. 
Thus they encounter not only 
State government, but Federal 
government. 

The Government is concerned 
with prevention, with forbidding. 
Usually it is not concerned with 
developing. To make things work 
better and more efficiently is not a 
Government concern in cases like 
this. Management must make the 
thing run, overcoming Govern- 
mental obstacles meanwhile. 

Of course regulation is mneces- 
sary. Ruthless industry has done 
much damage which all now re- 
gret. But what does the Govern- 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Advantages Offered to Advertisers 
by Air Mail Service 


Col. Paul Henderson, Second Assistant Postmaster General, after Study 
of Possibilities of Air Mail Service, Starting on July 1, 
Points Out Several Advantages 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ULY 1 will be a_ red-letter, 
epoch-making day for the 
Post Office Department, for it 
will mark the recognition of the 
Air Mail Service as a regularly 
established factor in the delivery 
of the nation’s mail. On _ that 
day, the recent appropriation by 
Congress of $2,750,000 for the 
year’s expenses will become avail- 
able, and the new time schedule of 
thirty-four hours and forty-five 
minutes from New York City to 
San Francisco, with thirty-two 
hours and five minutes for the 
eastbound trip, will go into effect. 
Special Air Mail stamps have 
been engraved in denominations 
of eight, sixteen and twenty-four 
cents, and will soon be on sale at 


all postoffices along the route, as 


well as at offices in the cities 
throughout the country. The 
first division of the route is be- 
tween New York and Chicago, 
the second between Chicago and 
Cheyenne, and the third between 
Cheyenne and San. Francisco. 
The ‘postage rate will be eight 
cents per ounce or fraction on 
all mail within one division, and 
a twenty-four-cent stamp will 
carry a one-ounce letter from 
New York to San Francisco. 

In the large cities on the route 
special mail-boxes will be put up 
in the main business sections. 
These boxes will be painted red, 
white and blue, and will bear a 
map of the route with a chart 
showing the time required for de- 
livery to the principal cities off 
the route. 

Throughout last winter, 97 per 
cent of the mail carried by the 
service was delivered according 
to schedule. Last August, the 
experiments with night flying, 
during which the planes crossed 
the continent eight times, not 
only demonstrated the practic- 
ability of the air service, but 


established a record of 100 per 
cent on or ahead of the time 
schedule. This is assurance that 
the new schedule will be main- 
tained on a very high percentage 
of perfect delivery. 

While the period of experimen- 
tation is over and the Air Mail 
Service firmly established, the 
postage rates will be determined 
in the future by the volume of 
business carried and the cost of 
the service. It is the desire of 
the Post Office Department not 
only to make the service a suc- 
cess, but to offer it at the lowest 
rate possible. For this reason, 
according to Colonel Paul Hen- 
derson, Second Assistant Post- 
master General, in charge of mail 
transportation, the Department 
wants the advertisers of the coun- 
try, who are among the largest 
individual users of the mails, fully 
to understand the benefits of 
the service. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT INTER- 
ESTED IN ADVERTISING 


“Most of the officials of the 
Department are _ interested in 
advertising,” Colonel Henderson 
said recently, “but our knowl- 
edge of the subject has been 
gained largely in an indirect way 
—from the letters of inquiry 
that come to us in large numbers. 
Many of such letters have dealt 
with the Air Mail, and from 
them we have learned of several 
ways in which the service will be 
of special benefit to the adver- 
tiser. 

“In the first place, there is a 
great deal of general interest in 
the service, and it will continue 
for some months after July 1. 
All Air Mail will have to bear 
the special stamps which will 
identify every letter or notice, 
and we believe that the interest 
in the service will lend particular 
value to letters and announce- 
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and send this coupon to Library Bureau”’ 








Jelieie 3000 products in every 


advertisement 


po pases people knew Library 
Bureau as a manufacturer 
of filing cabinets. Some knew 
Library Bureau as a maker of 
filing supplies—some as a crea- 
tor of filing systems. 

But—few knew that Library 
Bureau manufactured over three 
thousand products for every bus- 
iness and every profession in the 
country. Few knew about the 
many unique services Library 
Bureau offers modern business. 

In a Richards survey of the 
Library Bureau market we talked 
with Presidents— Office Mana- 
gers—Purchasing Agents—File 
Operators. We analyzed buy- 
ing motives. We studied the 
reasons for their buying habits. 
Welearned their constant needs. 

Then we made our advertis- 
ing recommendations. 

It wasn’t ‘‘institutional ad- 
vertising’” in the ordinary sense 


—pbut it sold the institution. It 
wasn’t department store adver- 
tising—but it helped to sell 
three thousand products. A well 
designed coupon not only in- 
spired action but advertised the 
Six Big Divisions of Library 


Bureau service. 


HE RESULTS? A Branch 

Manager writes: ‘*The adver- 
tising has placed us before the public 
as never before in a broad way.”’ 

A Department Head writes: ‘“The 
advertising has made it easier for the 
salesmen to get interviews and easier 
for them to close business.”’ 

And in the words of a salesman: 
‘The advertising has given me an en- 
tree and has given my prospects a new 
idea of our national scope.’’ 

For the executive who is anxious 
to know how ‘‘Facts first’’ may be 
applied to his own business, we have 
prepared a book called ‘‘Business Re- 
search, the Foundation of Modern 
Marketing.”’ Will you write for a 
copy on your business stationery ? 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 253 
Park Avenue, New York City. 





RIC HARDS Facts first—then Advertising” : 
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ments of an advertising nature. 
You may be sure that every piece 
of mail bearing the Air Mail 
stamp will receive prompt and 
complete attention from the re- 
cipient during the months that the 
novelty of the proposition lasts. 

“When this exceptional value 
is considered, we do not think 
that the rate is prohibitive for 
advertising material that will in- 
fluence the sale of high-class 
merchandise. Circulation is not 
confined to cities and towns along 
the route, by any means. Letters 
and other mail originating at, or 
destined to, points off the route 
will not require additional regu- 
lar postage. The special Air Mail 
stamps will carry mail by train 
as well as by air, and mail be- 
tween almost any cities of the 
country located on an east and 
west line may be transported, at 
least part of the way, by the Air 
Mail Service.” 

Colonel Henderson then men- 
tioned, for example, a letter weigh- 
ing one ounce, mailed in New 
York City, and intended to be 


sent by Air Mail to Minneapolis, 


Minn. Such a letter would be 
transferred at Chicago, the end 
of the first division or zone, 
hence would require an eight-cent 
Air Mail stamp. It would 
travel by plane to Chicago and 
then go to its destination by 
train. Mailed in Boston, a 
similar letter would go by train 
to New York City, then by plane 
to Chicago, and the same system 
will be used between the various 
cities and towns of the country. 

The records show that the sav- 
ing of time will benefit advertisers 
in several ways. The Depart- 
ment is working out time sched- 
ules for the important points, and 
they will be completed by July 
1. Those who will take the 
trouble to study the schedules 
and post their important letters 
according to collection hours will 
be able to save a great deal of 
time between cities on or near 
the route. For instance, a letter 
leaving New York about 10:30 in 
the morning should reach Minne- 
apolis about 8 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. And the train time 
between New York and San 
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Francisco is eighty-seven hours, 
contrasted with thirty-four hours 
and forty-five minutes by Air 
Mail with a return trip that is 
two hours and forty minutes 1|ss, 

Many letters received by the 
Department indicate that the time 
element is of particular interest 
to both advertisers and publishers, 
Undoubtedly the time saved will 
enable an advertiser, in many in- 
stances, to mail his mats, copy 
and corrected proofs many hours 
later than usual) and still make 
closing dates. Probably, too, the 
quicker service will enable many 
publishers to get a good deal of 
advertising business that is now 
lost or postponed because the 
copy and cuts cannot be delivered 
before closing dates. 

Some of the inquiries have 
dealt with the practicability of 
Western buyers of department 
and other stores, when visiting 
New York, sending back detailed 
announcements of their special 
purchases to customers of their 
stores. This promises to be an 
effective use of the service, espe- 
cially during the novelty period. 

Another use that has been in- 
quired about a number of times 
is the sending of advance notices 
by salesmen. Not only will the 
Air Mail letter or notice of the 
kind receive better attention, but 
it will enable salesmen traveling 
on or near the route to shorten 
considerably the time between the 
advance notice and the call. 

“Of course,” Colonel Hender- 
son concluded, “we know that 
other effective uses of the service 
have been devised and will be dis- 
covered by the advertising men 
and women of the country. Al- 
though the rate may seem rather 
high, and there is only one rate 
for all kinds of mail, with noth- 
ing excluded from the Air Mail 
that is of reasonable size, we be- 
lieve that the successful develop- 
ment of the service largely de- 
pends on the advertisers’ use of 
it. So we shall be glad to an- 
swer any further questions, and 
to aid the advertisers of the 
country in every way possible in 
gaining better advertising results 
through the use of the Air Mail 
Service.” 
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Beating the 
Business Cycle— 


The effects of the ups and downs of busi- 
ness, the falling off in sales, the dwindling 
of profits, can be minimized. 


Develop as your customers people whose 
purses do not tighten when business does; 
people above the mere subsistence level; 
people who do not have to trim sails to 
every adverse puff ot wind. You are sure 
then of customers when you need them 
most. 


In Boston, these are Transcript people. 
You can reach them effectively only 
through the 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Poston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The Women of... 


HE women of the Chicago 

Territory spend millions 
of dollars annually for toilet 
articles, cosmetics, jewelry, 
hosiery, undergarments and 
various commodities of par- 
ticular appeal to the fem- 
inine taste. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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“Over a Million’ 


ATIONAL Advertisers 

selling such commodi- 
ties will find a receptive, 
able-to-buy feminine audi- 
ence in the Over-a-Million 
circulation of the SUNDAY 
CHICAGO HERALD AND 
EXAMINER. 


LY 


Circulation Is Power! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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tems 


Where Buyers Seek Advertising 
Information Is a Good Place 
to Advertise 


The great majority of financially competent households of 
Chicago and its suburbs look to The Chicago Daily News for 
buying information and counsel. 


That advertisers know and profit by this fact is proved by the 
continual leadership of The Daily News among Chicago daily 
newspapers in the total volume of display advertising printed. 

The following report of the Advertising Record Co. for the first 
four months of 1924 reflects the judgment of experienced and suc. 
cessful display advertisers as to the relative advertising value of 
Chicago daily newspapers: 


Furniture 


The Daily News First 
The next paper. 


Automobiles 


The Daily News First 
The next paper. 


Lines 


359,777 
267,398 


Lines 


203,756 
193,926 


Books 


The Daily News First 
The next paper 


Churches 

The Daily News First 

The next paper. 
Department Stores 

The Daily News First 

The next paper. 987,228 
Educational 


The Daily News First 
The next paper 


24,197 
23,481 


Groceries 
The Daily News First 
The next paper 

Household Utilities 
The Daily News First 
The next paper 

“Out of the Loop” Stores 
The Daily News First 
The next paper 

Total Display Advertising 


The Daily News First 5,245,904 
The next paper 3,909,003 


252,711 
244,461 


29,659 


Successful advertisers know that the Number of “want-ads” 
carried by a daily newspaper is an accurate index to its result- 


producing 


power in all classifications. 


“ 


The number of “want- 


ads” indicates the judgment of the local advertising experts who 
know the medium that brings results. 

In the first four months of 1924.The Daily News printed 301,833 
“want-ads,” 1,047 more than were printed by the Daily Tribune, 
the daily newspaper having the next highest score. 


All the considerations that are of value to advertisers combine 


to make 


THECHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


'Fifst in Chicago 
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Plugging Profit Leaks by Reducing 
the Line 






How One Company Set Out to Discover Which Items May Be Cut, 
to the Benefit of General Sales 


By a New York General Manager 


bey a company making a line 
of goods largely dependent on 
fad or fashion, it may not be 
dificult to determine that it is 
wise to cut off certain items of 
the line incontinently. The time 
is at hand when demand has 
ceased; it is time to begin pro- 
duction on the styles that have 
succeeded to the throne. 

In other concerns, however, 
there is quite likely to be a raft 
of products that are more or less 
staple, that have a demand of a 
certain sort that has been built up 
over a period of years. Indi- 
vidually, maybe they don’t amount 
to much, but they all help in 
swelling the annual sales volume. 
When the suggestion is made that 
this or that item be omitted from 
next year’s catalogue or be can- 
celed in letters to the men on the 
road, there is bound to arise the 
questions, “What will take “its 
place? Where will the business 
go—to other products that we 
make or to competitors?” 

It is a line of the latter sort 
that we manufacture. And it is 
to manufacturers like us that an 
outline of our experience may 
prove of service. Beyond this, I 
believe there will be a hint here 
and there that may help most any 
executive who reads it. 

Our company was founded in 
1875. It started with eight prod- 
ucts in four sizes, making a total 
of thirty-two items. In 1890 the 
number had risen to over 180 
items. In 1904 our catalogue, 
which I have before me, shows 
240-odd items. In 1912 we listed 
315 items. Today we list 171 items. 

But in 1925 it is my hope that 
we shall list not over 100 items. 

_In the meantime, our original 
eight products have expanded to 
thirty-four, some of which are 
packed only in one-pound car- 





tons. The original items all re- 
main, but their “put-up” has 
changed so that we have no less 
than eighteen styles and sizes, 
where in 1875 we had but four. 

A cross-section of our business 
can be shown to advantage, XB-489 
is a half-pound carton enclosing 
an undecorated tin container. 
XB-490 is a half-pound carton 
containing the same product in a 
decorated, -hand-made, slip-cover 
box. XB-491 is a glass jar with 
nickel-plated screw cap, in carton 
containing a half-pound of the 
same product. XB-492 is an up- 
right, plain glass jar with a porce- 
lain snap on top. XB-493 contains 
one-half pound of the same prod- 
uct in an opal vase-like container 
with patented stopper. 


THE VALUE OF DIGGING DEEP FOR 
FACTS 


Here are five “put-ups,” all con- 
taining the same amount of the 
same product. Each one has come 
into being only after proved de- 
mand. Each one shows on its face 
a gross profit ranging from 32 to 
41 per cent over the cost of labor, 
materials, laboratory, supervision 
of labor and factory maintenance. 
Yet an analysis shows that when 
our present stock of containers, 
cartons and labels is exhausted, 
we will act wisely in dropping all 
but the tin and the opal-vase types. 

This will meet the demand 
which requires this product for 
one use in the most effective, low- 
priced “put-up” which will protect 
it against climatic conditions and 
meet the other demand for a 
boudoir package. The simplest of 
field experiments has proved to 
me that the opal vase, while well 
known in certain cities, is un- 
known in the quarters where it 
should command its largest sale, 
and that it will, with proper sales 
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effort, overcome the large unit 
loss in sales which will come when 
we discontinue the three. interme- 
diate packages. 

It was found that our “loading 
charges” on the three packages to 
be discontinued were entirely ac- 
curate. But they were “loading 
charges” which took into con- 
sideration the production costs 
rather than the many costs of in- 
ventory, storage, preparation for 
shipment and branch house dupli- 
cation of these and many more 
items. We found that in our sales 
statistical division the abolition ot 
these three packages would save 
a thousand dollars a year in labor 
alone. 

For years we have felt it nec- 
essary to have a thirty-five-cent 
size of many of our leading prepa- 
rations, as well as twenty-five and 
fifty-cent sizes. We have found 
this necessary because of the at- 
titude of our salesmen, who insist 
that we shall have as complete a 
line as our competitors; and even 
our smallest competitors have all 
three sizes. 

But we shall drop more than a 
score of these thirty-five-cent 
items, not because they are losing, 
but because they are less profitable 
than either the twenty-five o1 
fifty-cent sizes; and we know 
from field tests that we can in- 
crease our sales of the more 
profitable sizes so that the gross 
profit will be greater. 

Out of pride, we have continued 
some of our earlier lines, even 
though their sales each yeai 
dwindle because we and others 
have better preparations. We have 
been fearful to discontinue any 
of these “old-timers.” We have 
been told that so long as they 
showed a paper profit they were 
a wonderful investment, because 
of the prestige and cumulative 
advertising value they contained. 
But this has been proved to be 
based on unsound premises. When 
we quietly dropped one of our 
sales successes launched in the 
early nineties, after its sales 
had reached the peak and were 
dwindling steadily, we found last 
fall that the average size of order 
was larger than ever before. This 
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is perhaps due to increased sales 
effort on the part of our field 
representatives. But that is one 
of the by-products which comes 
from cutting down a long line 
and concentrating upon a sloort 
line and upon new items. 

One most interesting pliase 
showing danger from leaks came 
in connection with otir advertising 
of this very product. That it had 
many uses in addition to its most 
obvious use, I knew from count- 
less practical experiments. But 
we failed to recognize the truth 
that none of these many uses led 
to volume consumption or to 
greatly increased rapidity of use 
in connection with its main pur- 
pose. Consequently we sought 
artificially to increase its volume 
in the face of its dwindling leviti- 
mate use for its main purpose. 

It is far easier to let a catalogue 
go to press with the same old 
items in it, rather than hold out 
questionable items. Three years 
ago, however, we decided that the 
moment the profit-making of an 
article was questioned we would 
take steps then and there to start 
our investigations and stop it from 
being in line for listing. One good 
way to drop a line economically 
is to omit it from price lists and 
continue it on demand as an un- 
listed item. 


CREATES THINKING ON BEHALF OF 
CONSUMER 


This prevents the creation of 
transitory demand from new cus- 
tomers who buy from the catalogue 
rather than from definite knowl- 
edge of the needs of their cus- 
tomers, and consequently focuses 
their attention upon lines beiter 
suited. to their customers. Also, it 
enables finished stocks on hand to 
be moved to old customers, aud 
the closing out of stock by balanc- 
ing up the many items, such as 
containers, fastenings, labels, pack- 
ing cartons, special boxes and 
outside containers, with a mini- 
mum of loss. 

On the other hand,: frequently 
it is far better to scrap deliber- 
ately, rather than re-order parts 
in order to balance stock. We 
make it a definite rule that the 
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minor items of labels and cartons 
shall be scrapped, unless the sales 
department can produce orders 
justifying finished stock-balancing 
by the re-ordering of any items 
needed to complete the package 
to he dropped. 

Fach year I have become a 
greater believer in the rights of 
the consumer. Each year I feel 
that it is simple justice to the con- 
sumer to eliminate lines and sizes 
which fail to serve her or him to 
the best of our ability. 

Unfortunately, many of our 
lincs contain merit according to 
the “taste” of the individual user 
—a taste which we can no more 
determine or change than could a 
restaurant-keeper in connection 
with the number of minutes an 
egg should be boiled to meet the 
fancy of the individual. 

But within reasonable limits we 
can make changes, and many 
other manufacturers can make 
changes. Let us look at the case 
for a minute from the standpoint 
of the average consumer. About 
half the population of the United 
States lives in towns of less than 
2,500 population. Consider the 
proportion of consumers who buy 
merchandise from retailers, who 
buy, in turn, from wholesalers. 
The wholesaler inevitably carries 
a short line of merchandise of 
any one manufacturer’s products. 
Consequently, unless the whole- 
saler’s attention is directed solely 
to the very cream of the manu- 
facturer’s articles, a tremendously 
large number of users in the 
United States will fail to receive 
the package which they would 
select had they free choice. They 
are robbed of the opportunity for 
selection from the manufacturer’s 
varied lines because they have no 
knowledge of their existence. 

_ [Even the largest of advertisers 
in broad lines can afford to feature 
but few of his hundreds of items, 
which is again a reason why there 
are leaks and why they should be 
stopped. It is not sound merchan- 
dising to manufacture so many 
products which cannot be made a 
part of the general publicity plan 
that they require special sales 
efiort to hold their place. 





It is not guesswork when I 
state that we have lost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars by listing 
products other than those which 
we were least desirous to sell. Be- 
cause of our advertising and be- 
cause of our national distribution, 
orders came in with each mail 
from new direct buyers, based upon 
catalogues sent at their request. 


A DIMINISHED TURNOVER WAS 
CERTAIN 


Last year a record was made of 
all of these orders, and our sales 
statistical department analyzed the 
items. Even with the guidance of 
emphasis in our catalogue, in text, 
display and arrangement; even 
with the order blanks which we 
enclosed and which featured and 
made easy to order the wisest of 
selections ; and even with the most 
carefully sandpapered sales letters 
sent in response to these mail re- 
quests for prices, we found that 
these mail orders were hopelessly 
balanced and certain to result in 
a diminished turnover. 

Rating an ideal order at 100, we 
found that our salesmen’s orders 
averaged 72 per cent, and that 
mail orders averaged only slightly 
over 30 per cent. Assuming that 
our, salesmen’s orders were 100 
per cent correct in regard to quan- 
tities, we found that mail orders 
could not be rated, even with the 
most liberal interpretation, at over 
80 per cent. 

In another extended investiga- 
tion by our sales research depart- 
ment, we found that when a 
customer, ordering from a price 
list sent on request, selected the 
wrong item, he averaged to re- 
order it in 40 per cent of the 
cases, thus continuing an error. 
We found that where he should 
be turning an item of the type 
ordered at least four times a year, 
he averaged to turn the wrong 
item, when ordered, less than 
‘once a year. 

At every turn we found as a 
corollary that we suffered by these 
errors. 

We are fortunate in having an 
exceptionally fine preparation for 
men’s use. In addition to this 
preparation, we have one on which 
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our original business largely de- 
pended, but which, while thor- 
oughly pure and reliable, is less 
convenient in use, and is less eco- 
nomical than its more modern 
successor. An analysis of these 
same mail orders showed that 
wherever the original line was 
ordered, in only 12 per cent of 
the cases was the later and im- 
proved article ordered, even though 
it is one widely advertised. 

Going further with the investi- 
gation, we found that in the 88 
per cent of cases in which the 
older line was ordered alone, a 
modern competitive package was 
on sale by the same dealer in 
more than 60 per cent of the cases. 
It is safe to say that on these 
mail orders alone we have lost 
several hundred thousand dollars 
in the last ten years on this one 
item, simply and solely through 
failing to discontinue the older 
lines as listed items. 


HOW THE CUSTOMER REALLY PAID 


The sad part of it is that every 
cent of this money we have lost 
has come out of our net profits. 
It has come out of our stock- 
holders; it has come out of our 
employees. But, sadder still, from 
the standpoint of the true mer- 
chandiser, it has come out of the 
satisfaction of the users of our 
products. 

An investigation by our sales 
research and sales statistical de- 
partment has given us the com- 
parative cost of our sales analysis 
forms with those of our competi- 
tors with shortened lines. I shall 
not go into details, more than to 
cover one single sales analysis 
form—the one carried by our 
salesmen. The competitor’s cost 
of the printed forms is less than 
one-third of ours, both in stock 
and composition. It is not ad- 
visable to plate these forms, other 
than for the economy of a single 
run, because numbers and items 
change inevitably with such a 
large line as ours. Our cost in 
statistical labor was shown to be 
six times that of the simpler form, 

use we not only had a greater 
number of items, but we were 
forced to bring out new forms 
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each four years for each account, 
which meant writing in the name, 
address and six other items for 
each account; whereas our com- 
petitor needed to do this only 
every eleven years. 

In dozens of other ways the 
leaks were seen to be spurting the 
moment we started the examina- 
tion. Our chief statistician com- 
piled a report showing over sixty 
different leaks, based upon my 
estimate that we could handle 100 
lines rather than the number we 
had at that time. 


A PLAN AND WHAT IT AIMS AT 


We are now working toward a 
formula to aid us in determining 
what to drop, when to drop it and 
how to drop it, based upon ulti- 
mate net profit. No longer will a 
line continue with us merely be- 
cause it shows a pleasing 42 per 
cent of gross profit. No longer 
will even an item continue with 
us that cannot prove its right, not 
only from the standpoint of the 
cost accounting office, but from 
the standpoint of sales, credits, 
collections, shipping, storing, man- 
aging and records. We_ shall 
continue to expand our line by 
adding new items allied to those 
we now manufacture. We shall 
continue to add better and more 
convenient packages. We shall 
continue to launch products in the 
hope rather than with the certainty 
that they will prove sound profit- 
makers. 

But leaks will be plugged in our 
business, 

It is with decided relief that I 
have come to the turning in the 
road, where I know by proof posi- 
tive that we can wisely discontinue 
lines that we have marketed since 
1875; that we can well afford to 
have less variety of products than 
our rivals; that we can do away 
with many differing packings of 
the same product in the same size; 
that we can eliminate items so 
priced that they pull from greater 
profit-makers, and that we can 
build a new edifice on the same 
old foundation—an edifice which 
will be true to the needs of our 
best friends—the ultimate con- 
sumers. 





Ma 
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Speaking of 


Philadelphia 


‘“Newspaperdom” of New York says: 


“Looking through a recent issue of 
The Philadelphia Bulletin we see 
so many national advertisers repre- 
sented, that ‘In Philadelphia nearly 
everybody reads The Bulletin’ ceases 
to be a slogan in our mind and be- 
comes a very conservative statement 
of fact.” 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


copies 

512,445 a day. 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any 
other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 
lished in Pennsylvania, and is one of 
the largest in the United °States. 





NEW YORK DETROIT 


814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc. 


(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Blvd. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 





(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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Better Than ‘‘Main Street’’ or 
‘‘Babbitt’’ 






—The best work of our best- 
known author— 


*«DR. MARTIN ARROWSMITH” 
is the fiction feature of the year 


! 


e 








It is being first published in the 
Designer Magazine (now starting in 
the June issue). 








It is with such worthwhile fiction and 
other equally worthwhile services that 
Butterick publications win their high 
place in millions of American homes. 


lhe ‘Butterick 
Combination 


THE DELINEATOR— THE DESIGNER 









ass R. MARTIN ARROVW- 

SMITH” is the first of 
Mr. Lewis’s serious novels to be 
serialized. “Main Street’ and 
“Babbitt” were not offered to 
magazines. 
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ll The typical instance given below shows 
S e a t how a new product can be introduced in 
the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market at one 


low cost through advertising in The Mil- 
Lo WwW Cost waukee-Journal. 





Using nearly three full pages of 
advertising in The Milwaukee 
Journal during one month, The 
Marvel Oil Burner Co. intro- 
duced their product in this 
market last fall with remarkable 
success. As a direct result of 
this exclusive Journal advertis- 
ing, they obtained over $30,000 
worth of business in the face 
of strong competition from 
other well-established oil burner 
concerns. In addition, they 
obtained a large list of “live” 
prospects for their salesmen 
and applications from prospec- 
tive dealers in all parts of the 
state. No other advertising of 
any kind was used. 








Read in more than four out 
of every five homes in Mil- 
waukee—reaches a half million 
people regularly. QURNAL ~ by Merit 
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Should Sales Executives Do 
Personal Selling? 






The Answer Is “Yes” for Under-Executives and “No” for the Big Boys 


W. A. SHearFer Pen Co, 
Fort Maprson, Iowa 
April 10, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are interested in obtaining as 
much information as possible concerning 
the forms of organizations of the various 
large sales forces. We are particularly 
interested in knowing the names of firms 
that have their organizations divided 
into sales territories or districts with a 
district manager in charge. Would like 
to know whether this district manager 
actually goes out and sells the hard 
accounts himself, working both with the 
regular salesman and alone, or under 
what direction he does supervise the 


territory. i 
If you have a list of the firms whose 


organizations are so divided, we will 
greatly appreciate your forwarding same 
as it will be of importance and assistance 


tian W. A. SHearrer Pen Co. 
Te give a list of all concerns 

whose sales territories are di- 
vided into districts with a district 
or branch manager in charge, 
would be almost equivalent to 
publishing a directory of all large 
manufacturers. 

Many articles have been pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ INK MontHLy describ- 
ing the sales organizations of 
representative American com- 
panies. Such an article, “Organ- 
izing a Sales Department,” ap- 
peared in the March, 1924, issue 
of Printers’ INK MontuHty. It 
told in detail of the selling or- 
ganization of a number of well- 
known concerns. It pointed out 
that the tendency in large organ- 
izations is to delegate the imme- 
diate direction and supervision of 
salesmen to territorial or district 
managers. Selling organizations 
are becoming so large that it is 
difficult to direct them adequately 
from the home office. To control 
the men properly, there must be a 
certain amount of supervision out 
in the selling territories. The 
general management of the selling 
end of the business centres out of 
the home office, but carrying out 
the details of the plan is left 
a altogether to the branch 
offices, 
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Whether or not the district 
manager will do actual selling, 
himself, depends largely on the 
kind of business and the number 
of men under the manager. 

Offhand we would say that the 
vast majority of district man- 
agers do some selling. The aver- 
age district sales office is not 
likely to be a very pretentious 
affair. In some cases the man- 
ager is the company’s only repre- 
sentative in that locality. He has 
no salesmen under him. Nat- 
urally he attends to all the affairs 
of the company in that com- 
munity, including the selling. 
Even though a manager does have 
several salesmen under him he is 
usually in such intimate touch 
with the business in his district 
that he personally comes into con- 
tact with nearly all sales. The 
chances are that he, himself, 
handles the big sales, the tough- 
nut customers, etc. If he does 
not handle them alone, he handles 
them in connection with his man 
who regularly sells the account. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company has many branch offices. 
The largest of these offices travels 
twenty-five salesmen, whereas the 
smallest travels only five sales- 
men. In the case of the: smaller 
office it is more than likely that 
the district manager himself fig- 
ures rather prominently in many 
of the sales. The very fact that a 
company has a branch in a dis- 
trict is an invitation to the cus- 
tomess in that district to use the 
branch in getting . information, 
merchandise, service and what- 
ever else they want, insteaa of 
going direct to the company’s 
office. The branch manager, we 
repeat, unless he has a large staff 
of assistants, is bound to take 
part in many of these transac- 
tions. 

In many organizations the 
salesmen may not answer directly 
to a branch manager but to a 
sales supervisor. The supervisor 
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may have from four to a dozen 
men under him. In some organ- 
izations these sales supervisors, in 
addition to their supervising 
work, handle a territory of their 
own. In most organizations, 
hawever, the men do not have 
their own territories. They help 
the men under them cover their 
territories more effectively. They 
sometimes travel with one of 
their men for a'few days. Some- 
times they travel alone, checking 
the territory that has just been 
made by one of their men. Again 
they travel with a man under 
them only when he is covering 
difficult trade. 

The Bussman Manufacturing 
Company has an interesting plan. 
Roughly its sales territories are 
apportioned on a basis of 1,200,- 
000 population in industrial dis- 
tricts. When a territory becomes 
too big for a single man, instead 
of splitting it up, the man already 
in the territory is automatically 
made a district manager and he is 
given an assistant. Thus the 
territory is divided and the old 
salesman in it is at the same time 
promoted. The recruit works 
under the older man. Obviously 
the first salesman retains the 
hardest end of the selling job. 
He remains a salesman while at 
the same time he has become an 
executive. 

The Royal Distributing Com- 
pany, Inc., distributor of Royal 
Baking Powder, has its district 
managers, as a rule, personally 
call on wholesale grocers, while 
the managers’ assistants devote 
their entire efforts to the retail 
trade. The manager, because of 
his position, is naturally in a bet- 
ter position to sell the big beys 
than are the men under hirf. 

We might sum up this answer 
to our correspondent by saying 
that, generally speaking, branch 
managers or territorial sales 
managers are hired primarily be- 
cause of their selling ability. 
They must have executive ability, 
of course, but the chances are 
that they got the job they are 
holding because of their conspicu- 
ous selling ability. On the other 
hand, the general sales manager 
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or the man who directs the sell- 
ing policies of the entire oryan- 
ization need not primarily be a 
salesman. He must be above 
everything else an executive. He 
is hired because of his execuitive 
ability. Because of this distinc- 
tion between the general sales 
manager and the sales managers 
under him, it is easy to see why 
the under sales managers may 
give part of their time to selling, 
whereas the big boss rarely gives 
any of his time to personal 
selling. 

There are some exceptions to 
this rule of course. Samuel 
Vauclain, president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, for ex- 
ample, is distinguished for his 
personal selling. He has been 
known to obtain orders from the 
president of a South American 
Republic, or from a European or 
Asiatic potentate. Schwab, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Works, is simi- 
larly distinguished. But these 
exceptions only prove the rule. 
The average important executive 
has no time for personal selling. 
He must leave that to his as- 
sistants—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


Milwaukee Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club Elections 


Hildegarde Gloyer of the Milwaukee 
Journal was elected president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Mil- 
waukee at its annual meeting recently. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-pres- 
ident, Helen G. Weiser, Meyer-Rotier 
Printing Company; secretary, Ruth 
Pearse, First Wisconsin National Bank; 
treasurer, Esther Block, Milwaukee 
Journal, and assistant secretary, Fern 
Toombs, Columbia Art Works. The 
appointment of Miss Pearse and Marie 
Noll as delegates to the London con- 
vention in July was confirmed. 


P. J. Carroll Joins Finucan 
and McClure 


P. J. Carroll, formerly representing 
the Experimenter Publishing Company, 
Inc., York, in Eastern territory, 
has joined Finucan and McClure, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Chicago. 


Becomes Associated with 
Toledo Agency 


Harry M. Jewett has opened a com- 
mercial art studio in conjunction with 
the Elgutter Advertising Service, of 

oledo. 
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Claude C. Hopkins Leaves 
Lord & Thomas 


Claude C. Hopkins, of Lord & Thomas, 

Chicago, has resigned. Mr. Hopkins was 
with the Lord & Thomas agency for a 
number of years and was for a time 
president of the organization. He be- 
‘came president in 1921 when a reorgani- 
zation of the business became necessary 
due to the retirement of Albert D. 
Lasker to become head’ of the United 
States Shipping Board. 


Boston Better Business 
Commission Elections 


George S. Mumford, president, Com- 
monwealth Atlantic-National Bank, was 
elected president of the Boston Better 
Business Commission, Inc., Boston, at 
the recent annual meeting of that organi- 
zation, George Mitton, president, Jordan 
Marsh Company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Thomas P. Beal, president, 
Second National Bank, treasurer. Ed- 
ward L, Greene was elected manager. 


Made Vice-President of Asso- 


ciation of Canadian Advertisers 

John Martin, of the Massey-Harris 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, has been 
elected vice-president of the Association 
of Canadian Advertisers, Inc. 

A. D. Rettinger, of the Palmolive 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
and W. J. Delaney, of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, have been made directors. 


Hearst Buys San Antonio 
“Light” 

William Randolph Hearst has bought 
the entire stockholding ownership of the 
San Antonio Light from Charles S. 
Diehl and Harrison L. Beach. Mr. Diehl 
and Mr. Beach, who have been managing 
owners of the Light, for the last thir- 
teen years, will continue under the new 
ownership. The Light is an evening and 
Sunday publication. 


Detroit Office for 


O’Mara & Ormsbee 

O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, will open a 
Detroit office on June 2. Preston C. 
Roberts, who has been with the Chicago 
office, will be manager of the new office. 

Frank L. Hager, who has been with 
the Chicago Tribune, has joined the 
staff of the Chicago office. 


“Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman’”’ 
Buys “Oklahoma Farmer” 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company, 
Oklahoma City, has bought the Okla- 
homa Farmer, also of that city, from 
Senator Arthur Capper. It will be com- 
bined with the June 10 issue of The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman which is 

blished semi-monthly by the Oklahoma 

blishing Company. 
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Erick Oberg Heads Business- 
Paper Editors 


Erik Oberg, of Machinery, was eiect- 
ed chairman of the Editorial Confer. 
ence of the New York Business Pub. 
lishers’ Association, Inc., at the last 
luncheon meeting of the present season 
held at the Hotel Astor on May 23. 

Other officers elected for the ensuing 
ear were: Secretary-treasurer, Douglas 

oolf, Textile World; vice-chairman, 
Frank C. Wight, Engineering News 
Record, and the following directors: 


Robert J. Patterson, American Hatter: 
C. W. Foss, Railway Age, and George 
S. Herrick, Iron Age. 


New England Advertisers to 
Hold Sports Tournament 


The twelfth annual sports tournament 
and outing of The Century Club, Boston, 
the members of which are New England 
advertising men, will be held at the Mt. 
Tom Golf Club, Holyoke, Mass., on 
June 20. The program includes golf 
and tennis tournaments and an indoor 
track meet. Daniel E. Paris has charge 
of reservations. 


Printz-Biederman Appoints 
Fuller & Smith 


The advertising account of The 
Printz-Biederman Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of Printzess coats, suits 
and dresses, has been placed with Ful- 
ler & Smith, advertising agency of 
that city. 


Honor E. T. Meredith 


E. T. Meredith, publisher of Success. 
ful Farming, Des Moines, has again been 
elected to represent sustaining members 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World on the executive committee. 


Emporia “Gazette” Appoints 
Katz Special Agency 


The Emporia, Kans., Gazette, has ap- 
pointed the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, publishers’ representative, New 
York, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative, 


Scotch Brew Account with 
Michaels Agency 
S. Liebmann’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
makers of “Good Old Scotch Brew,” 
have placed their advertising account 
with the Harry C. Michaels Company, 
New York advertising agency. 


Dominion Manufacturers to 
Meet 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its fifty-third annual 
2 ee at Montreal on June 3, 4 
an 
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RATES? 


Every one knows that a newspaper’s rate 
for national advertising is ro than 
the lower net rate made to the big, local 
retail advertisers whose continuous volume 
makes the publishing of a newspaper 
possible. 

The “department store” rate is basic. It 
is the rate upon which all others are 
based, both because of the large amount 
of space used and because a newspaper’s 
value as an advertising medium is largely 
determined by its ability to pull direct, 
immediate results for large retail es- 


tablishments. 
The national rate of The Indianapolis 


News is 25c. a line gross—an advance of 
47-5% over the lowest net retail rate. 


The gross national rate of the second 
Indianapolis paper is an advance of 140% 
over its lowest net local rate. 

The News’ retail and national rates are 
.the highest in Indianapolis but the rates 
are exceptionally favorable to the national 
advertiser. The News costs more, but 
it is worth it. 

































New York Office, Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street 
Chicago Office, J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


17,000,000 lines last year —six days a week 







FRANK T. CARROLL 
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“Just a good 


@ We’ve called The Sun 
that before. 


-@ Like good merchants. 
The Sunpapers find out 
what the people want-- 
and give it to them. 


@ The Sunpapers have the 
circulation. But circula- 
tion itself isn’t all of news- 
paper making. 


@ There’s something big- 
ger that accounts for the 
healthy results advertisers 
get out of the Sunpapers. 
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Newspaper” 


«j And that is the thor- 
ough reading the papers 
eet simply because they 
happen to be just good, 
ably-edited newspapers 
that live along with the 
people of Baltimore. 


April Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 248,612 
Sunday - - - 178,585 


A Gain of 10,139 Daily and 9,761 
Sunday over April, 1923 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd 8t., New York 360 N. Michigan Avs., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER"” 
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Another Mem 
on the Indiana Market 


Indianapolis’ tributary zone is particularly large and 
responsive due to unexcelled travel facilities. 
Excellent motor roads and a network of electric 


lines draw from a circular territory of 70 miles in 
radius. 


1 40,000 Indianapolis’ 350,000 population is in- 
DAILY creased by daily increments of 40,000 
Added to visitors and buyers, from tributary 


cities and towns. In this city’s mar- 
- keting area THE STAR is unques- 
tionably the preferred newspaper. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


“Always First—A lways Fair—Always Complete” 


Indianapolis 
q Population 





FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


Gravure Service Corp., 
25 West 43d St., New York 


R. J. Bidwell Co., 
742 Market St., San Francisco 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Blackmail Advertising 


The Thoughts of a Manufacturer Who Is Worried by Constant Endeavors 
to Get Him into Fly-by-Night Whifflepoof Mediums 


By a Blackmail-Dodging Manufacturer 


T is said that no good thing or 

new idea has ever grown or 
developed without having sins 
committed in its name. Some- 
body is always in the act of hurl- 
ing a monkey wrench into the 
machinery—sometimes innocently 
—sometimes maliciously. Often 
things that start out without any 
indication of doing harm grow 
until they show ruinous tenden- 
cies. 

At the present time you don’t 
need a stethoscope to hear a car- 
bon knock in the advertising 
motor. If you listen closely, it 
sounds like “black-mail, black- 
mail, black-mail.” Perhaps that 
is too harsh a word in some cases, 
but at least it conveys the idea 
we want to get over. 

We can hear some of the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK exclaim— 
“What is this guy talking about 
anyhow? Blackmail advertising? 
How come? Where? Why?” 

What do we mean by bDlack- 
mail advertising? Well, just to 
illustrate, let’s say that the fire- 
men call on you as an executive 
of the Nu-Roll Ball Bearing Com- 
pany, and solicit a page advertise- 
ment in.the program of their 37th 
Annual Eurhythmic Dance and 
Spring Frolic. As a ball-bearing 
manufacturer, you know there is 
no real value to you in advertising 
in a fireman’s program. If you 
were making suspenders or sell- 
ing smoking tobacco, there might 
possibly be an excuse because 
both of these articles are of more 
than passing interest to firemen. 

All manufacturers, however, 
look alike to the hose house dele- 
gation which is sent out to solicit 
advertising for their program. 
They do not confine their efforts 
merely to those firms which might 
logically have products to sell 
them. They go after anybody 
and everybody who has a fac- 
tory or office building that might 
burn. Their good-will might be 
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worth thousands of dollars in 
such an emergency and the ques- 
tion then resolves itself into 
whether you will lose more in fire 
protection by turning them down 
than the space in the program 
costs. 

It is a delicate subject and has 
to be decided as a matter of 
policy, not of advertising. From 
the accounting standpoint wouldn’t 
it be more fair to charge an item 
of this kind in with the cost of 
fire insurance rather than to take 
it out of advertising? 

In using this illustration there 
is no attempt to cast the slightest 
discredit upon firemen nor upon 
their entertainments. The ques- 
tion that is being raised has ref- 
erence to the logical distribution 
of such charges. 


WHEN THE POLICEMAN WANTS 
AN AD 


If the police want an advertise- 
ment for their Mid-Summer Tap- 
Day.and Picnic Program, give it 
to them if you want to, but unless 
you are a revolver manufacturer 
or a dealer in uniforms, charge it 
up under the proper heading. To 
place it in the column where the 
night watchmen’s salaries. are 
found would be more just than to 
take it out of the advertising ap- 
propriation. 

If it isn’t the Coffin Nailers’ 
Union or the Railroad Brother- 
hood of Amalgamated Wheei 
Tappers, it is the X. Y. C. T. U., 
Midgets Sunshine League, or 
some association, charitable or- 
ganization, society, church, politi- 
cal club, or labor union that is 
soliciting support. And they all 
want donations in the form of 
advertising for some special pam- 


phlet, program, cook-book or 
what not. 
Individually, perhaps these 


amounts are small; collectively, 
they reach a rather imposing total 
over a year. When this money is 
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charged up to advertising, what 
does it do? Simply this—it de- 
creases the pulling power of your 
advertising dollars by diverting a 
certain per cent of them into 
doubtful and unproductive chan- 
nels. In other words, it really 
does create a carbon knock in the 
advertising motor. Sometimes it 
prevents your making a grade 
you would be able to pull if you 
had the full power behind you of 
100 cents on the dollar. 


WHEN THE TROUBLE REALLY STARTS 


Certainly it is not the intention 
or purpose of an advertising ap- 
propriation to provide a fund 
from which largess of this kind 
may be bestowed with impunity. 
But the trouble usually starts 
when one endeavors to turn these 
requests down. Then the invisible 
strings that are tied to them 
come to light. There may be cer- 
tain people in these organizations 
whom you want to keep friendly 
toward the company. Their good- 
will may be worth something to 
you under certain conditions and 
developments. The management 
may not want to do anything to 
antagonize them even if it has no 
interest in the movement they are 
backing. 

To build good-will is one of 
the legitimate functions of ad- 
vertising, but surely to buy it in 
this way is a departure from the 
original intention. It is placing 
an undue burden on advertising, 
which really belongs some place 
else in the cost of doing business. 

Nor does blackmail advertising 
stop here. With the keenness of 
competition in every line today, 
fear—cold fear—causes us to do 
lots of things we would never 
think of under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Many jobbers and retailers, for 
the concession of handling a 
manufacturers’ goods today, seem 
to feel they have the right to 
solicit special advertising from 
him for anything in which they 
happen to be interested. 

The following paragraph from 
a letter sent out by an associa- 
tion of retail dealers in a certain 
State to a selected list of manu- 
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facturers indicates the tone of 
some of these solicitations: 


Many of your customers will be in at. 
tendance at the convention of our State 
association, and, feeling that you would 
want to be among those contributing to 
their entertainment, we are requesting a 
donation from you, which, we assure you 
will be breughe to the attention of the 
members. on’t you be good enough to 
send us by return mail your order for 3 
page in our program, the cost of which 
is only $100.00. 


Can you beat it? A donation in 
the form of advertising! There 
ain’t no such animal. The two 
don’t coincide any more than a 
triangle and a circle. But there 
you have it in a nutshell. A 
single sheet, the printing of which 
would have cost only a few dol- 
lars, would have taken care of 
their program requirements per- 
fectly. But in order to raise 
funds for the entertainment of 
those attending the convention, 
they must needs gét out a sixty- 
four page booklet and solicit ad- 
vertising. 

Another complication that 
makes the whole matter more in- 
tricate is the fact that the Govern- 
ment will not permit a corpora- 
tion to include donations or 
money gratuitously expended as 
part of its expense of doing busi- 
ness. In making out tax returns, 
therefore, when a donation is 
made in the form of advertising, 
it is considered as part of the ex- 
pense of conducting that business 
and becomes a factor in reducing 
income taxes. This is just men- 
tioned as one of the reasons why 
corporations try to avoid the term 
“donation” on their books. 

Where the primary purpose of 
an advertisement is simply to keep 
the customer who is soliciting it 
from getting peeved, or where it 
is placed to hold the good graces 
of a few buyers interested in the 


~ success of an association, is there 


any good reason why this expense 
shouldn’t logically be charged 
against selling, instead of adver- 
tising ? 

When it is the fear of losing or 
antagonizing one customer that 
prompts the use of space, the 
principle of mass selling which is 
the function of advertising, has 
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BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS 





Portrait of 
Miss Dorothy Gray 
By Ira L. Hill 


HEN I first thought of advertising, I thought 

of Vogue first. And it was a happy thought! 
My modest little quarter-pages paid for themselves 
in the mail-order sales right away. So I tried half- 
pages. More mail-order sales—and meanwhile 
Vogue was bringing me closer and closer to my goal 
of a national distribution. 


So now I am using full-pages. My thanks to Vogue 
for having discovered so many women who want 


the best in toilet preparations. 
(Signed) 


[Weer Hay 
VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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been violated. “Forced advertis- 
ing” to preserve the status quo 
between companies and protect 
sales is a selling expense any way 
you look at it. It is almost ex- 
actly parallel to spending this 
money on a dinner and theatre 
party in order to build up more 
cordial relations with a customer 
who seems to be slipping, or who 
is receiving dangerous attentions 
from a competitor. 

There is no doubt that the 
modern system of distribution 
and the offers of advertisers on 
competing lines, in their efforts to 
outdo each other, are as much to 
blame for present conditions as 
the customers themselves. 

The campaign for truth in ad- 
vertising was to get away from 
the competition in copy where 
one lie was looked upon as a 
challenge calling for a bigger one 
to offset it. Copy writers were 
allowed to sew their wild oats in 
print, and the harvest was saw- 
dust instead of grain. 

The situation is changing now 
to a laxity in the placing of ad- 
vertising—too much of which is 
going into unproductive fly-by- 
night special and whifflepoof 
mediums. In many cases it is 
being used as a “sop” to please 
and satisfy certain people instead 
of to sell goods. 


Standard Plate Glass 


Corporation Expands 

The Standard Plate Glass Corpora- 
tion, Butler, Pa., has acquired the Wat- 
son Paint & Glass Company, Pittsburgh, 
the Zenn Paint & Glass Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and the Bison Paint 
& Window Glass Company, Buffalo. 

The Watson company manufactures 
paints, varnishes and kindred products 
and is a large distributor of plate and 
window glass through its nine distribut- 
ing warehouses located throughout the 
country. The paint lines of other manu- 
facturers now handled by the Zenn and 
Bison companies will be replaced by 
the Watson line. Watson paints will 
also be distributed through the branch 
warehouses of the Standard corporation. 


A. I. Namm & Son Report 


Biggest Year 
A, I. Namm & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
department store, established a new 
high-water mark in its history with sales 
of $17,207,483, in 1923, This compares 
with $15,677,226 in 1922. Earnings after 
depreciation amounted to $1,091,679, 


against $945,000 in 1923. 
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-'Trade-Marked Goods 
Sell Best in Foreign 
Markets 


T= best selling argument for 
American - manufacturers in 
foreign markets is an established 
trade-mark. In a summarized 
statement this is what C. D, 
Isaacs, of the Bureau of Forcign 
and Domestic Commerce, told the 
members attending the convention 
of the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America 
which was held at Atlantic City 
on May 22. 

“Consumers abroad purchase 
largely _ by trade-mark, _ basing 
their opinion on the quality of the 
garment as gained through actual 
experience with the product,” Mr. 
Isaac said. “Soon the trade-mark 
identification becomes closely as- 
sociated with the purchasers’ se- 
lections. Foreign merchants and 
consumers have great respect for 
American advertising methods 
and are often eager to employ 
original policies devised by manu- 
facturers, 

“Concerted export activities 
among manufacturers would incur 
smaller individual financial obli- 
gation for much necessary pioneer 
work in opening new markets and 
should lead ultimately to a perma- 
nent movement of knit goods 
abroad. It would also place 
American manufacturers in a 
position to combat aggressively 
the competition of European and 
Japanese manufacturers who are 
eager to expand their knit goods 
trade abroad.” 


E. L. Wertheim with 
Wm. T. Mullally 


Edward L. Wertheim -has_ joined 
Wm, T. Mullally, Inc. New York ad: 
vertisin omar aS an account execu- 
tive. For the last sixteen years he has 
been educational director of the West 
Side branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, New York. 








Photo-Engravers to Meet at 
Cincinnati 


_The American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation will hold its twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, on June 26, 27, and 28. 
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When a 6X 
cap lets go! 


The camera catches a fulminate 
of mercury detonator at the mo- 
ment of explosion. Fuse and cap 
were exposed to electric light. 
The camera snapped. Then the 
light was switched off and the 
fuse lighted. The explosion was 
photographed by its own light. 


The lower end of the cap was 
driven through an inch board 
into the concrete floor. 
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The big job comes 
after the shot 


Holes are drilled. Explosive 
isinserted. The fuse is lighted, 
or the battery lever is shoved 
home, then—boom! The 
muffledroartellsthata few more 
carloads of ore are shot down. 


But the big job in metal pro- 
duction comes after the shot. 


Metal production is a prosaic 
battle between mechanical and 
chemical processes—and rock. 


Profitable metal mining, 
milling, smelting and refining 
is largely a matter of keeping 
down production costs. And 
keeping down production 
costs is largely a matter of 
equipment. 


The man who buys mining, 
milling, smelting and refining 
equipment in the metal mining 
field is a production man. 


This man reads Engineering 
& Mining Journal-Press for 
weekly news of world-wide 
mining development. Engi- 


neering & Mining Journal- 
Press is his buying guide. 


An advertisement in Engi- 
neering & Mining Journal- 
Press reaches 12,000 of these 
buyersof mining, milling,smelt- 
ing and refining equipment. 

2 


Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and _ buyin 
guide of the executive who buys in the fiel 
it serves. : 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 

Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 

chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 

Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineer- 

ing News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
al Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 

Transportaticn. 

Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 

can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 
an Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
ngineering. 

Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Engineering & Mining 
Journal-Press 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 





out of ever 


J and women who buy any 
New York English language eve- 


ning paper buy Evening Journals. 
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Concentrate 


NEWSPAPER which reaches 46 out of every 
100—practically half—the men and women 
who buy any New York evening paper, belongs, 
without question, on the advertising schedule of 
every product to be sold in this market. 


Many schedules now scattered through several 
papers of smalb circulations could profitably be 
concentrated to reach the tremendous circulation 
of the New York Evening Journal. 


Each piece of copy in this one great paper would 
then reach the hands of 46 out of every 100 buyers 
or readers of New York evening newspapers. Copy 
could be made larger—more dominant. Selling 
impact would be greater. The cost, less. 


Manufacturers who have hesitated about entering 
New York because of an imagined need for a 
three or four paper schedule, should consider the 
responsive more-than-a-million-market which the 
Evening Journal offers in its own readers, at one cost. 


46% coverage plus responsiveness of circulation, 
plus a merchandising service unparalleled for 


effectiveness—a combination of factors which 
practically assures a profit on every advertising 


New York 


Evening Journal 


Largest evening circulation in 
America—and at 3c a copy. 
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More than 
: One-Half was 
All National Lineage 


The Times-Picayune printed 7,515 lines more 
national advertising during the first four 
months of this year than the other New 
Orleans papers combined—seven issues a week 
against fourteen—even including proprietary 
medicine copy, which The Times-Picayune 
censors rigidly. 


The percentage of national advertisers who 
use The Times-Picayune exclusively in New 
Orleans is mounting steadily. The propor- 
tion who do not include The Times-Picayune 
in their New Orleans campaigns is b-appeonery 
ing the negligible. 


Che Cimes-Pirayune 


Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Atlanta by Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman, Inc. In San Francisco and ‘Los Angeles 
by R. J. Bidwell Co. 

















How Creative Selling Opened a New 
Channel of Distribution 


Lumber Dealers Take to Quantity Selling, When Shown That Large 
Stocks Are Not Required 


By August Belden 


\XTEW markets abound in all 
IN directions for the creative 
salesman. ‘There are still walls 
of habit and custom to be broken 
down beyond which lie open fields 
and virgin forests. Saturation 
points recede as we advance, mov- 
ing ahead of us like our shadows 
when we walk with our backs to 
the sun. Creative selling has 
brought civilization to a high 
mark. Creative selling will carry 
it on, even beyond the limits of 
our imagination. In all fields 
there are still great opportunities 
for the creative salesman, count- 
less ideas have not yet 
thought of which will some day 
be available. 

In the paint business creative 


selling has helped to double the 
industry’s volume of sales in less 


than five years. But in spite of 
this the country is still under- 
painted and the rewards ahead 
for creative selling are great. 

One interesting example of 
how creative selling opened a new 
channel for the distribution of 
paint and varnish products is the 
way in which Breinig Brothers, 
of Hoboken, N. J., taught lum- 
ber dealers: the sales possibilities 
in paint. 

Lumber dealers had always 
been prospects for the prepared 
paint manufacturer, but were usu- 
ally considered rather poor ones. 
The exclusive paint and varnish 
dealer stood first in the manu- 
facturer’s mind as a prospective 
customer; the hardware mer- 
chant was also near the top of 
the prospect list, but the lumber 
dealer was pretty close to the 
hottom. Retail buyers don’t pass 
the doors of lumber dealers in 
crowds, consequently lumbermen 
don’t enjoy an over-the-counter 
trade. But paint salesmen used 
the same methods in trying to 
sell them that they used in sell- 


ing the regular retail market and 
for that reason they never had 
very much _ success. Lumber 
dealers had at different times 
stocked paint and varnish in the 
usual way—that is, with the same 
kind of stocks carried by paint 
dealers and hardware merchants, 
in half-pint cans up. But as a 
rule the merchandise did not 
move rapidly because of the fact 
that this over-the-counter kind of 
selling didn’t fit in with their 
plan of doing business. 


THE LUMBER DEALER AS A LOGICAL 
OUTLET 


Breinig Brothers, however, be- 
lieved that the lumber dealer 
should be a logical outlet for 
large quantities of paint and var- 
nishe He was in touch with 
building operations. He knew 
that all raw lumber which he sold 


would have to be painted, there- 


fore every one of his customers 
ought to be a customer for paint 
as well as lumber and every one 
of them should use paint in sub- 
stantial quantities. It was here 
that the paint salesman was fall- 
ing down in creative selling. He 
was not visualizing in its real ° 
proportions the possible market 
which the lumber dealer could 
enter if it was made easy for the 
lumberman to handle it. He saw 
the market, of course, but he saw 
it in the same light that he saw 
the market of the hardware 
dealer on the main street, and he 
tried to sell the lumber dealer 
in the same way. 

But Breinig Brothers not only 
saw the market but they saw how 
it could be made possible for the 
lumber dealer to go after it. On 
the majority of jobs where the 
lumber dealer can sell paint, var- 
nish and enamel, the material is 
not required for immediate use, 
building has to be done before 
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the lumber needs its coat of 
paint. Therefore, there is usually 
time in which to order the re- 
quired material from the nearest 
wholesale distributor. Breinig 
Brothers realized that if between 
their own factory stocks and 
their wholesale distributors’ 
stocks, sufficient quantities could 
always be kept on hand to care 
for these jobs at a moment’s 
notice, they could make it possi- 
ble for the local dealer to go 
after this kind of work without 
it being necessary for him to 
carry the goods on hand him- 
self. This meant that the lum- 
ber dealer could sell large quan- 
tities of paint with a very small 
investment in stock. All that he 
would have to do in order to 
take full advantage of this fine 
market would be to carry a com- 
plete display of the Breinig line 
and a small stock for pick-up 
trade. The big trade would be 
taken care of by Breinig Brothers 
and their wholesale distributors. 
This meant also that the local 
dealer could give his customers 
the advantage of a complete selec- 
tion of colors and products, a 
selection as wide and varied as 
could be found in any large 
metropolitan district. His stocks 
would be as wide as the Breinig 
line and always ready to be de- 
livered in time for any job. 

The next step in the develop- 
ment of the lumber dealer plan 
was to devise a method by which 
the dealer could show his cus- 
tomers the Breinig paint line in 
the most effective way. For this 
purpose an attractive cabinet was 
designed which would carry a 
complete display of color paddles 
for each product. These color 
paddles illustrate all the colors of 
the. prepared paints; barn paint 
for barns, silos, roofs and fences; 
floor paints, both exterior and 
interior; shingle stains; flat wall 
tints for interior walls; enamels, 
stains and varnishes. The cabi- 
net itself is designed to fit against 
the wall of a lumber dealer’s 
office. It is finished in white 
enamel and the display is pro- 
tected by glass covered doors. It 
makes an attractive ornament for 
the lumberman’s office. 
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The advantages of this cabinet 
are obvious. For example, a 
buyer of lumber comes into the 
dealer’s plant to purchase floor- 
ing, ceiling, shingles, trim, etc. 
With the help of this display 
cabinet the dealer can show the 
buyer just how the wood will ap- 
pear when finished in the various 
colors. In other words, the 
dealer can sell a finished job, the 
lumber and the paint together, 
and the buyer will know before- 
hand just what he is buying. 

Naturally this is a great ad- 
vantage to both buyer and seller. 
The buyer can kill two birds with 
one stone and the seller can ob- 
tain additional business and at 
the same time give his customers 
complete service. 


LUMBER DEALERS CHANGED THEIR 
IDEAS 


Lumber dealers began to 
change their ideas in regard to 
paint and its possibilities. The 
cabinet gave them a means to 
interest their customers in paint. 
The fact that Breinig Brothers 
and their wholesale distributors 
were willing to carry the bag and 
ship the material when needed for 
every job made it possible for 
them to handle any business they 
could get, The paint end of the 
lumber business began to assume 
its rightful place in the business 
arrangements of the lumber 
dealer. Not only did it become 
possible for the lumberman to 
go out and get large paint jobs 
for new building operations, but 
it became practical for him to 
secure repaint business. It be- 
came the natural thing for a lum- 
ber salesman to approach the 
owner of a héuse or barn that 
needed painting and tell him 
that he was in the way of being 
a customer for his company, 
either now for a supply of paint 
or later for a supply of lumber if 
he allowed his Toes to rot for 
want of it. 

Breinig Brothers made a drive 
on the lumber industry with this 
plan and in less than three years 
built up an outlet for their prod- 
ucts consisting of more than 500 
dealers. The company sells its 
entire production through regu- 
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FROM THE DATA BOOK OF HARPER’S BAZAR 





A photograph made in Paris by Baron de Mcyer 


EXCLUSIVE CONTRIBUTORS 


1—BARON de MEYER 
AN ASSOCIATE EDITOR of Harper's 


Bazar who makes Paris his headquar- 
ters, Baron de Meyer is, without doubt, the 
foremost photographer of the day. Himself 
a member of smart Paris society, Baron de 
Meyer contributes exclusively to Harper’s 
Bazar his photographs and chronicles of new 
Paris fashions and of Continental society in 
such fashionable resorts as Cannes, St. Mor- 
itz, Biarritz and Paris itself. 


Harper’s Bazar 


2/ IN LONDON 5O0c¢ 6fr. IN PARIS 
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lar wholesale distributors who 
guarantee to dispose of a certain 
amount each year. These dis- 
tributors are thoroughly protected 
throughout their territories. 
Among them are a large number 
of wholesale lumber dealers as 
well as strictly paint and varnish 
wholesalers and hardware job- 
bers. The wholesale lumbermen 
also saw how creative selling of 
this type would make it possible 
for the lumber trade to secure a 
large amount of additional busi- 
ness through the channel of paint 
and varnish and the fact that 
wholesalers took to the idea was 
an added inducement for the 
lumber retailer to get out and 
hustle. 

Selling paint products in large 
volume has become the thing to 
do in the wholesale and retail 
lumber business, but it took a real 
merchandising idea to show the 
way. Creative selling on the part 
of Breinig Brothers helped to 
break down the barriers of cus- 
tom, opening new fields for sales 
for its customers and new chan- 
‘nels of distribution for them- 
selves. 


Adopt Standard Hosiery Sizes 


A standard method of measuring the 
size of hosiery has been adopted by 
hosiery manufacturers and by Govern- 
ment departments through the Federal 
Specifications Board. The method re- 
sulted from the work of the textile sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards and 
a committee from the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers which asked aid in finding a 
standard. In investigating the confusion 
of marked sizes on hosiery it was found 
that there were nine systems of measur- 
ing which were found to vary as much 
as an inch in the so-called “size” of 
a single hose. 


C. F. Seidell Joins Wm. T. 
Mullally 


Charles F. Seidell, formerly with the 
financial advertising staff of the New 
York Evening Post, has become asso- 
ciated with the advertising agency of 
Wm, T. Mullally, Inc., New York. 


Joins Charles Daniel Frey 


J. Finlay and R. B. Davis have 
_ the copy department of Charles 


niel Fre dvertising, Chicago. Mr. 
Finlay and Mr. Davis were recently 
with the Arnold Joerns Company, Inc., 
also of Chicago. 
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A Beneficial Way of Taking 
Business Home 


P. Berry & Sons, IncorPorATED 
Sole Owners and Operators of Hartford 
Cold Storage Co. 

Hartrorp, Conn., May 15, 1924. 
Editor Printers’ INK: 

You have often heard men _ sazay, 
“When I leave the office I leave all my 
thoughts of business there.” 

ell, I don’t. 

Printers’ Inx and Printers’ Iyvx 
MontTHLy go home with me the very 
day they arrive. fter dinner, and 
when the kiddies are tucked away in 

, and mother is working on that 
centrepiece, I get out the old pipe, 
settle down in my easy chair, and wade 
through every page from cover to 
cover. 

Yes, they have helped me a lot. 
They keep my mind fresh and alert 
with inspiring ideas. Bringing busi- 
ness home is not harmful when it is 
brought in the form of your splendid 
publications. 

P. Berry & Sons, Incorporaten, 

RANK F. Fotey, 
Sales Manager. 


H. D. Tressider Joins Charles 
A. Branston & Co. 


H. D. Tressider has been appointed 
advertising manager of Charles A. 
Branston & Company, Toronto and 
Buffalo, manufacturers of medical ap- 
pliances. He was formerly with the 
sales department of the Hunter Rose 
Company, Ltd., printing, Toronto, and 
at one time was with the MacLean 
Publishing Company. 


Farylan Flour to Be 
Advertised in South 


The Highland Milling Company, High- 
land, Ill., miller of soft winter wheat 
flour, has placed its advertising account 
with the Bergen Advertising Company, 
Inc., St. Louis advertising agency. A 
campaign to popularize their trade-mark 
brand, “‘Farylan” flour will begin shortly 
in newspapers in the South. 


Form New Advertising Art 
Service 


Frank Canter and Maurice L. Hirsch 
have formed an advertising art service 
at New York under the name of The 
Canter-Hirsch Company. Mr. Canter 
has disposed of his interest in the 
Szabo Studio, New York, with which 
he had been associated. 


Industrial Thermometer Ac- 
count for F. J. Low Company 


The Moto Meter Company, Inc.. 
Long Island City, N. Y., has placed 
the advertising for its industrial ther- 
mometer department with the 
Low Company, Inc., New’ York adver- 
tising agency. Business papers are used. 
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Detroit Shoe Meschawts 
Select The News 


21 of 25 Shoe Merchants Spend the Greatest Part 
of Their Appropriations With The Detroit News 


STILL further emphasizing the favorable coverage of 
the Detroit field by The Detroit News, which 
reaches practically every home in Detroit and vicinity, 
is the record of’ the shoe merchants of Detroit. 

Shoes find their greatest market in the home where 
one person, usually the housewife, decides on the needs 
of the family. For that reason 21 of the 25 shoe ad- 
vertisers who use Detroit papers show a preference 
for The Detroit News. They know which medium gets 
them the quickest and largest returns along with the 
department stores, clothing, furniture, grocery and 
other retail merchants. , 


In Every Class of Advertising Dependent on 
Home Reading for Results, The News Leads 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday}In}Michigan 
NEWS SQUARE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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to this Great Market of 4500000 people §:.": 
served by one trading center ‘rer 


localize 
Spreading out in every direction from There are 1,000,000 dwellings—1,100, the 491 
St. Louis, its one big trading center, 000 families—more than 4,500,000 peo- lower t 
, is a great new commonwealth of more ple to supply. Enormous daily needs! politan 
than 4,500,000 people, known as the Compared with the large cities of the Daily 
49th State. country the 49th State ranks third in y 
A value of purchases — exceeding the Demo 
combined total of Cleveland, Wash- est N 
ington, Kansas City, Indianapolis and 
Denver! 





































It is a circle—radius 150 miles. 
circle of opportunity for manufac- 
turers and advertisers seeking greater 
sales of established products—distri- D 
bution and demand for new ones--or The wealth is based on a wider vari- The 
a new market for products now suc-_ ety of natural resources and industry — 
cessfully sold elsewhere. than any other state can show. The St. Lon 
, fl area is the heart of the rich Missis- The D 
A Big Responsive Market sippi Valley. The natural central out- Democ 
Concentrated Around One let for practically 70% of the coun- St. Loi 
“ try’s agricultural products—75% of that of 
Metropolis the lumber and forestry products— The St 
The 49th State is one of America’s % of the minerals—and 70% of the Democ 
greatest markets. One of the few Petroleum. St. Lot 
large markets served by only one A veritable maze of railroads and other 
trading center with no other metropo- highways makes every section easily 15.9% 
lis overlapping in commercial influ- and quickly accessible. Makes pos of the 
ence. And it is covered every day sible the efficient routing of salesmen. in the 
by one morning newspaper—the St. And enables the people from every That th 
Louis Globe-Democrat. section to come to St. Louis to shop. Daily : 


“Globe -H 


F. St. +. em, P+ td York S L ey 
Guy S. rm, ago 
__ TLR, Seolaro, Detroit, f. Louis ar 
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Kell to the Out-of-Town Cus- 
tomers V hose Average Pur- 


than 1,000,000 people come to St. 
Louis from out of town. During the 
ordinary month the average sale to 
out-of-town shoppers taking advantage 
of the Associated Retailers’ railroad 
refund plan was $101.99! Why not 
ell your merchandise to these valu- 
able customers? 

Here is tremendous buying power— 
, naturally concentrated market — 
reached by the Globe-Democrat — 
largest Daily in the 49th State. No 
other St. Louis paper even claims to 
cover the area. 

The Globe-Democrat—because of its 
thorough coverage — gives national 


advertisers an unusual opportunity to 
localize their national advertising in 
the 49th State — and at a milline rate 
lower than that of the average metro- 


politan newspaper. 3 
Daily and Sunday the Globe- 


Democrat Reaches the Larg- 
est Number of Families in 


the 49th State 
The Daily circulation of the Globe- 
Democrat exceeds that of every other 
St. Louis newspaper! 
The Daily circulation of the Globe- 
Democrat in the 49th State outside of 
St. Louis is more than three times 
that of the yirst evening paper! 
The Sunday circulation of the Globe- 
Democrat in the 49th State outside of 
St. Louis is greater than that of the 
other Sunday newspaper! 
75.9% of the total Sunday circulation 
of the Globe-Democrat is concentrated 
in the 49th State, including St. Louis! 
That the Globe-Democrat is read, both 
Daily and Sunday by the families that 
represent the real purchasing power 


Hemocrat 


argest Daily 
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of the 49th State is shown by the re- 
sults of an _ investigation recently 
made among the charge customers of 
one of the largest St. Louis depart- 
ment stores. 

79% of those living in the 49th State, 
including St. Louis, read the Daily 
Globe-Democrat. Only 14% addi- 
tional coverage is obtained by using 
the first evening paper in addition to 
the Daily Globe-Democrat. 

76% of those living in the 49th State, 
including St. Louis, read the S 
Globe-Democrat. Only 20% addi- 
tional coverage is obtained by using the 
other St. Louis Sunday paper in addi- 
tion to the Sunday Globe-Democrat. 


The Dominant Newspaper in 


Dealer Influence! 
Dotting the 49th State are 374 thriv- 
ing towns of more than 1,000 popula- 
tion. Progressive communities where 
many of the buying habits of the 
people have been shaped by adver- 
tising in the Globe-Democrat. These 
people buy from progressive local 
dealers—from more than 45,000 in 
the 49th State outside of St. Louis. 


The replies to a questionnaire re- 
cently sent to dealers in the 49th 
State show that 92.2% read the Globe- 
Democrat—and 88.2% state that 
Globe-Democrat advertising helps 
them to sell goods. 


Ask One of Our Representa- 


tives to Call 

Our representative will gladly present 
in detail the facts about the St. Louis 
market—the sales opportunities for 
your product—the results of The St. 
Louis Newspaper Survey, showing 
Globe-Democrat dominance in reach- 
ing the mass-class purchasing power 
of Metropolitan St. Louis—and how 
the Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment and the Research Division of 
the Globe-Democrat can help you in 
selling to this big market. Ask him 
to ° 


5 e ’ Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 
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eModes @ —Nanners 
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NEeExtT week Modes & Manners will make 
its debut in 250,000 important American 
homes, entering quietly with the morning 
mail. This modern fashion magazine has 
not been heralded far and wide, for it can 
and will stand on its own merits. 


Modes & Manners will have a selective cir- 
culation of 250,000 in and about Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


There will be no 


news-stand sale 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 


PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
222 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


————————_ nk eee ea — 
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Once Again: “How Long Should 
the Copy Ber” 


A Thoroughbred Fox Terrier Has No More Right to Be Proud of His 
Tail Than Has a Collie 


By D. Morris Jones 


Gs a copy writer enough 
latitude and he usually can 
take care of the longitude. 

While it is true that copy is the 
last thing in the sequence of 
things to do in an advertising 
campaign, it does not follow as a 
corollary that it should be the iast 
thing thought of in _ length, 
breadth or thickness. 

Good copy is not just written. 
It is rewritten and then it is re- 
vised. And then it is OK’d or 
no-kayed, depending upon the 
amount and quality of spiritual 
sunshine that has seeped into the 
innards of the man who makes 
the split-second decision as to 
whether it is “to be” or “not to 
be” an advertisement. 

Whether it is true that the 
opinion of many copy writers, 
that the illustration is the 
starched shirt front, the plate 
glass window, the barking end of 
the dog, of any soundly prepared 
advertisement, is perhaps suscep- 
tible to discussion and opinion, 
the fact remains that there must 
be copy. That is admitted by 
even the most rabid art director. 
And if, at times, the admission is 
a reluctant one, gained after pro- 
longed and painful sessions be- 
tween the man with something to 
say and the man who looks upon 
all white space as a fair field for 
fancy borders and plane geometry, 
the necessity for selling the goods 
will finally override the outraged 
feelings of the craftsman in oil 
and pen and ink. Or, it should. 

Having gained a partial vic- 
tory through the admission that 
thers must be “copy,” the question 
of ; ailable or necessary acreage 
then arises. It may just happen 
that our copy director is prepar- 
ing a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement. The product is “The 
Pincus Practical Pants Presser,” 


an ingenious invention of Elijah 
Pincus, for pressing pants in re- 
stricted spaces such as upper 
Pullman berths, hall bedrooms, 
and the back seats of faithful 
flivvers. 

Our copy director has read up 
on Elijah Pincus and he has 
delved into the humble and inter- 
esting history of pants, and he 
knows pants from the standpoint 
of both legs and the fore and aft. 
He has studied the possible and 
probable markets for pants press- 
ers. He knows the seat and cen- 
tre of the pants pressing market. 
His research tables show that 
there are 59,000,000 pairs of pants 


‘being. worn and kneed. out of 


razor edge every day; his deduc- 
tions indicate that if he can sell 
only 10 per cent of this possible 
market, Mr. Pincus can retire to 
Sudbury within eighteen months, 
able to wear a new pair of pants, 
every day of his life; with an ex- 
pectancy confronting him of four- 
teen years, seven months, twenty- 
eight days and seven hours. 


NOW THE PRESSING MESSAGE MUST 
BE PRESENTED 


He knows how to present his 


pressing message. He drafts his 
copy appeal. Sparkling headlines 
slip from the point of his Venus 
or Duofold. His Muse produces 
such gems as, “Let Pincus Pre- 
pare You for Prosperity,” “The 
Pincus Pressed Man Is the Peppy 
Man,” “Walk through Life in 
Pincus Pressed Pants,” “A Pincus 
Presser Will Add Years to Pass- 
ing Pants,” “Paving the Parkway 
to the Parlor.” 

He visualizes a simple but 
forceful layout. On one side 
stands a forlorn figure of a man 
just released from jail, dressed 
in humble garb, with a four days’ 
growth of beard that knows not 
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the razor, and wearing a pair of 
pants that look like the experi- 
mental model of the balloon tire. 
The caption is, “A Victim of 
Pants Neglect—Pincus Could 
Have Saved Him.” 

On the other side is a fine up- 
standing figure of a man, twenty- 
three years and four months of 
age, long of leg, seraphic of ex- 
pression, wearing a pair of pants, 
with creases highlighted so that 
they look like a fold in the paper. 
The caption is “A Pincus Pressed 
Man Is Always Ready for a 
Pfight or Pfrolic.” 

Then he calls in the art director 
or maybe he calls on him. It all 
depends on where you sit and how 
pretty you are sitting. The art 
director listens patiently, withal a 
bit condescendingly. The next 
afternoon he comes back with his 
layouts. Has he given the copy 
director a chance to tell his 
story? Chorus of associated copy 
directors: “He has not.” 

The page is devoted to a gigan- 
tic pair of pants, front view, 
spread like an inverted “V,” and 
occupying the lower fourteen 
inches of the page, between the 
legs of the pants, from the knees 
downward, is a suggested name- 
plate: 

Exryau Pincus 
Contributor to National Comfort 
e Perfect Pants Presser 
A Nudge of Your Thumb and they are in 


A Flip of Your Finger and they are out 
Save Your Pants and You Save All 


The copy director inquires with 
what he considers scornful in- 
flection, just where the copy mes- 
sage is supposed to go. He finally 
discovers that by mortising close 
he can get in fourteen lines of 
condensed ten-point type. 

Then the battle begins. Some- 
times the copy director is a man 
who has inherited certain mule- 
like obstinacy from early ances- 
tors, and he overcomes the art 
director and gets enough space in 
which to tell his story. But not 
often, my brethren, not often. 

How long should copy be? 
Long enough to tell the story 
completely, even if the art direc- 
tor drops dead. Short enough 
to tell the story, so that he who 
skips may read. Long enough to 
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let the reader understand jin 
words what the illustration can- 
not always say in pictures. Short 
enough to make the reader ¢lad 
to read the message. Long 
enough to make the man who 
reads the advertisement feel like 
going down into his jeans and 
coming up with two doll: 
Short when a short story wil! an- 
swer. Long when the story re- 
quires length, whether it is ninety 
words or nine hundred. ’ 
How long should the copy be? 
The wire-haired fox terrier will 
say, “As short as my tail.” But 
before you decide, ask the collie. 


International Harvester Sales 
Larger 


An operating income after taxes of 
$18,237,837, is reported by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, for 
1923. A _ net profit of $10,274,376, is 
shown, These figures compare with an 
operating income after taxes in 1922 of 
$11,417,484, and net profit of $5,540,767. 

“One-half the total business for 1923,” 
said Alexander Legge, president, “repre- 
sents sales in foreign countries and 
products other than farm equipment. 
The foreign trade prospect for 1924 in- 
dicates a further gain.” 


Buffalo Advertising Women 
Elect New Officers 


Sophie Alexander, advertising man- 
— of Flint & Kent, was elected pres- 
ident at the annual meeting of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., League of Advertising 
Women. Ruth M. Sully, Foster-Milburn 
Company, became vice-president; Kath- 
erine A. Lynch, Flint & Kent, trea- 
surer; Marie L. Anderson, Reo-Ladd 
Motor Company, secretary, and Hen- 
rietta E. awentel, Foster-McLellan 
Company, corresponding secretary. 


E. K. Hunt Joins Champion 
Coated Paper Company 


E. K. Hunt has been appointed ad- 
ese manager of The Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
He recently has been with The Procter 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati, advertis- 
ing agency, and was formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the S. D. War- 


“ren Company. 


F. P. Gibbs with Britt 
Organizations 
F. P. Gibbs, for the last four years 
supervisor of production for Roeder & 
Schanuel, St. uis advertising agency, 
has joined the staff of The Britt Organ- 
izations, advertising agency of that city. 
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HABITS 


VERSUS 


FACTS 


There are still some national ad- 
vertisers who are buying space in 
Chicago newspapers as a result 
of habits rather than facts. 


It’s a rather costly error, too. 


Get the facts and see how the 
evening newspaper situation in 
Chicago has changed—and is 
changing. The Chicago Evening 
American takes an advertising 
message into more homes thruout 
the great Chicago market than 
can be reached by any other even- 
ing newspaper. 


A tremendous circulation and a 
responsive circulation that moves 
merchandise from dealers’ shelves. 


A Good Newspaper 
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Zion Seeks 
a Pathway to Job- 
bers’ Salesmen 





Zion Institutions & INDUSTRIES 
Toy InpustRY 
Zton, Itx., May 19, 1924. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As one of your subscribers I assume 
that I may have the privilege of calling 
on you for a little information. As 
manager of sales of the Toy Plant I 
have experienced some difficulty in 
reaching the salesmen of the jobbers 
who handle our merchandise, in an 
effective way. 

f you have on hand data that would 
give me some idea as to a good way to 
reach the salesmen of jobbers who carry, 
perhaps a good many lines besides our 
own, I will appreciate it:very much if 
you will send it to me. This is quite 
a problem with manufacturers, I be- 
lieve, and undoubtedly you have some 
good suggestions to offer. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
courtesy in this matter, we are 

Zion Institutions & INDUSTRIES 

Toy Inpustry 
G. H. RicHert, 
Sales Department. 


fe! Printers’ Ink of May 1, 
1924, there appeared an article 
describing the practical plan of 
reaching jobbers’ salesmen de- 
veloped by Bird & Son, makers of 
Bird’s Neponset Floor Coverings. 
The March 20, 1924, issue con- 
tained another article relating five 
methods of stimulating the whole- 
saler’s sales force. In previous 
issues of both Printers’ InK and 
Printers’ INK MontTHLy there 
are dozens of additional refer- 
ences, a list of which is available 
on request. 

One point to which the Toy In- 
dustry of Zion might give particu- 
lar attention is the possibility of 
securing helpful information from 
the jobbers themselves. Judicious 
inquiry among the wholesalers 
will disclose, if nothing else, some 
plans which do not meet with the 
jobber’s approval. It is well to 
understand, from the beginning, 
that although successful plans of 
working with the jobber’s sales 
force are exceedingly lucrative, 
those ideas which fail to win the 
endorsement of the wholesaler, 
are likely to incur a heavy finan- 
cial loss as well as a loss of 
prestige. : 

Consequently, should it be 
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deemed advisable not to go to the 
jobber for information while the 
plan is in course of preparation, it 
will surely be worth while to have 
several jobbers examine the ca:n- 
paign before it begins. That will 
obviate the possibility of stepping 
on the jobbers’ toes needles:ly 
which is certainly something to be 
avoided.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Boston Better Business Com- 
mission Reports on Activities 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Mutual Savings Banks 
of Massachusetts, the committee voted 
in favor of its member banks joining 
the Boston Better Business Commission. 
This action was recommended with the 
idea of using a uniform plan through 
co-operation of the commission to protect 
depositors from fraud and_ misrepre- 
sentation. This was one of the out- 
standing developments in the activities 
of the commission reported by Edward 
L. Greene, manager, at the annual 
meeting of the Boston Better Business 
Commission. 

Mr. Greene’s report also showed that 
the commission has conducted 3,586 
investigations of Boston advertising. 
There were 1,719 tests made to de- 
termine the true material contents of 
advertised products. The financial de- 
partment handled 1,104 inquiries regard- 
ing either securities or dealers. Bos- 
ton newspapers, Mr. Greene said, were 
to be highly commended for the truth- 
fulness of their merchandise and 
financial advertising. 


Advanced by Columbia Gas & 
Electric Company 


Frank M. Lillie has been appointed 
advertising director of the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Company, New York 
and Cincinnati. Mr. Lillie will make his 
headquarters in Cincinnati where for 
the last two years he has been adver- 
tising manager of the Union Gas & 
Electric Company, a subsidiary of the 
Columbia company. 


Canadian Magazine Changes 
Size 
The C dix M ine, Toronto, 
changed its page size beginning with the 
May issue to nine inches by twelve 
inches, The announcement of the change 
was illustrated with a reproduction of the 
cover of the first issue, which was pub- 
lished in March, 1893. 





Buys Interest in Lodi, Calif. 
“News” 


_ Harley M. Leete, formerly engaged 
in newspaper work at San Francisco, 
has purchased the interest of Fred J. 
DeMille in the Lodi, Calif., News, a 
tri-weekly newspaper. 
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An All-Day Service 
of 


674,786 


A COMBINATION of THE WORLD and THE 
EVENING WORLD provides the advertiser 
with an all-day service, available as desired under 
an interchangeable contract, with a circulation of 
674,786 at 


A Basic Rate of 17 Cents 
Per Line Per 100,000 
The efficiency of this service in moving goods in 


New York is assured through a concentration of 
93% in the Metropolitan Trading Area. 


MALLprs BUILDING PutitTzer BuILDING GENERAL Motors BuILDING 
CH1caGo New Yorke DerRoitT 


SECURITINS BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCD BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASH. San FRANCISCO, CAL. Los ANGELES, CaL, 
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The Oklahoma, 





Announces the purchase 
of the 


OKLAHOMA FARMER 


L 

and its consolidation with h 

the a 

tl 

OKLAHOMA 2 
FARMER-STOCKMAN T 
Effective with the June 10, 1924, Issue 
I 

rl 

YN, at 

ac 

ac 

The personnel of the Oklahoma Farmer- or 
Stockman will remain the same. gi 


Carl Williams, Editor 
Edgar T. Bell, Advertising Manager 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago 
Kansas City Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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¥ is further announced that, effective 
with the June roth issue, advertising 
rates in the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 


man will be $1.10 a line. 


Until all records are checked the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman cannot guar- 
antee circulation, but the press run for 
the June roth issue will be more than 


200,000 copies. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman will 
continue to give its friends and adver- 
tisers the same high standards of edito- 
rial content and advertising co-operation, 
and adds the invitation to old and new 
advertisers to take advantage of the 
advertising columns of what is now the 
only farm paper in Oklahoma, and the 
greatest farm paper in the Southwest. 
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Ors 
The Only 


Farm 
Paper in 
H 


Oklah oma 


; | 


E. K. Gaylord, President 
C. W. Boggs, Sec’y-Treasurer 
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Erie People Consider 


The Erie Daily Times 


An Erie Institution 


For 
36 
Years 


First 
In 


The People of Erie have accepted 
this newspaper as their adver- 
tising medium. 


Local advertisers know that this 
acceptance of The Times is of 
paramount importance. They 
may use a second paper but they 
always use The Times. 


Win instant attention of this field 
and at one cost—by using the 


Erie Daily Times 


Erie’s First Paper 


Circulation News Advertising 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Federal Trade Commission Again 
Wandering in Price Maintenance 


Labyrinth 


This Time the Q.R.S. Music Company Is Summarily Called to Order 


i the early days of the Federal 
Trade Commission there was 
considerable speculation concern- 
ing the Commission’s probable 
attitude concerning resale price- 
fixing. In 1918, in the case of 
Chester Kent & Company the 
Commission definitely set its face 
against price maintenance. 

Later, an attitude not so en- 
tirely uncompromising was shown 
in a case involving the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company. Several 
months after this case the Com- 
mission recommended to Congress 
that legislation be enacted allow- 
ing manufacturers of trade- 


marked products to protect their 
good-will by being permitted to 
restrict unrestrained price-cutting. 
But Congress has done nothing to 


bring about a legislative solution. 

As a result, the Federal Trade 
Commission is wandering around 
in a darkened cavern unable to 
find the way out. The subject 
has constantly been before the 
Commission. Many important de- 
cisions against nationally known 
manufacturers have been rendered. 

The Procter & Gamble Company 
and the Procter & Gamble Dis- 
tributing Company are among 
those that have been cited in 
complaints of the Commission. 
Old Dutch Cleanser’s price-fixing 
methods were forbidden by the 
Commission. The Three-In-One 
Oil Company was cited for the 
same reason. So was V. Vi- 
vaudou, Inc.; The  Beech-Nut 
Packing Company; the Cream of 
Wheat Company, and others. 

With all of the rulings by the 
Commission on this subject be- 
fore them, manufacturers are 
more puzzled than ever as to 
what they may and may not 
legally do to restrain the retail 
and wholesale price-cutter. 

Nor is this uncertainty relieved 
to any degree by the recent cease 
and desist order issued against 


the Q.R.S. Music Company. 
This order, handed down last 
month, directs the Q.R.S. Music 
Company to refrain from carrying 
into effect a policy of fixing and 
maintaining uniform prices at 
which the articles manufactured 
by it shall be resold by its dis- 
tributors and dealers by— 


(1) Entering into contracts, agree- 
ments and understandings with distribu- 
tors or dealers requiring or providing for 
the maintenance of specified resale prices 
on products manufactured by respondent. 

(2) Attaching any condition, express 
or implied, to purchases made by dis- 
tributors or dealers to the effect that such 
pve ae ll or dealers shall maintain 
resale aoe yr 
(3) Sasol dealers to report com- 
petitors who do not observe the resale 
price suggested by respondent, or acting 
on reports so obtained by refusing or 
threatening to refuse sales to dealers so 
reported. 

(4) Requesting or employing salesmen 
or agents to assist in such poley by re- 
porting dealers who do not observe the 
suggested resale price, or acting on re- 
ports so obtained by refusing or threat- 
ening to refuse sales to dealers so re- 
ported. 

(5) Requiring from dealers previously 
cut off promises or assurances of the 
maintenance of respondent’s resale 
prices as a condition of reinstatement. 

(6) Utilizing any other equivalent co- 
operative means of accomplishing the 
maintenance of uniform resale prices 
fixed by the respondent. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
further ordered the Q.R.S. Music 
Company to cease and desist from 
entering into contracts, agreements 
or understandings or making sales 
or fixing a price charged there- 
fore or discount from or rebate 
upon such price subject to the 
condition, agreement or under- 
standing ‘that the purchaser shall 
not deal in the merchandise of 
any of the company’s competitors. 

However, this latter matter has 
no direct relation to the subject 
of price maintenance. 

The order is sufficiently drastic 
to leave little doubt as to the 
Commission’s attitude relative to 
resale price control methods. But 
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the story is not yet ended. The 
Q.R.S. Music Company proposes 
to carry the battle into the Fed- 
eral Courts and since decisions of 
the Commission have already been 
reversed or changed, this case 
may end with the question as 
much up in the air as ever. Legis- 
lation is required, for until such 
legislation is enacted we are with- 
out standards to go by. 


David C. Thomas Joins Hoops 


Advertising Agency 

David C. Thomas has been elected 
vice-president of the Hoops Advertising 
Company, Chicago, effective June 1. He 
succeeds Robert E. Kenyon, resigned. 
Mr. Thomas was for many years pres- 
ident of Husband & Thomas, Chicago 
advertising agency, more __ recently 
known as the David C. Thomas Com- 
pany. He disposed of his interest in 
the latter agency more than a year 
ago and for the last year has been asso- 
ciated with Lord & Thomas, at Chicago, 
in an advisory capacity. 


New Accounts for 
Foote & Morgan 


The May Oil Burner Corporation, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with Foote & Morgan, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Plans are 
now under way for campaigns in bus- 
iness papers saa newspapers. 

Pearl-Howard, Inc., New York, gowns 
and millinery, also has placed its adver- 
tising account with Foote & Morgan, 
Inc. Newspapers and society publica- 
tions in New York territory will be used 
for this account. 


Heissler Battery Account for 
Arnold Joerns 


The Heissler Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of radio 
and automobile batteries and a new 
radio product called “Uni-Control,” has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Arnold Joerns Company, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. 


New Yiddish-English 
Publication 


The California Jewish Voice is the 
name of a new Yiddish-English weekly 
which has started publication at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Dr. Charles Wortsman 
is editor. 


Joins Master Color Engraving 
Company 

Gustave Zeese, Jr., has joined the 

staff of the Master Color Engraving 

Company of New York, Inc. e was 

formerly with the Zeese-Wilkinson 
Company, of New York. 
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Chain-Store Sales Continue 
to Increase 


F. W. Woolworth & Company, report 
sales for April of $17,257,409, as com. 
pared with $13,934,851 for April, 1923, 
an increase of 23.84 per cent. Sales for 
the first four months of 1924 are shown 
as $58,728,648, against $51,997,825, a 
gain of 12.94 al cent. 

The resge Company, reports 
April sales of $7,369,780, as compared 
with $5, eet. "es for April, 1923, an in- 
crease of 25.72 per cent. Sales for the 
four-month ‘ool are shown as $25.. 
720,669, against $22,756,759 in the ‘first 
four months of 1923, an increase of 
13.04 per cent. 

The McCrory Stores  Corporation’s 
gross sales for April totaled $2,086,310, 
against $1,465,481 in the same month in 
1923, an increase of 42.3 per cent. Gross 
sales of $6,887,822, are reported for the 
first four months of 1924, as compared 
with $5,721,629, in the same period of 
1923 an increase of 20.3 per cent. 

The F., W. Grand 5-10-25-Cent 
Stores, Inc., reports gross sales of 
$553,106 for April, against $360,138 for 
the same month last year, an increase 
of 53.5 per cent. Gross sales for the 
first four months of 1924, aggregate 
$1,841,564, against $1,400,030, in the 
corresponding period of 1923, an increase 
of 31.5 per cent. 

The John T. Conner Company, Bos- 
ton, for April, reports sales of $1.- 
a" against $1,061,270, in April, 
1 , 


New Accounts for Sackheim & 
Scherman 


The DuMaurier Company, Elmira, 
N. Y., binocular and optical appliances; 
the Happy Hen Remedy Company, Bos- 
ton, poultry remedies, and the Empress 
Manufacturing Company, New York 
toilet preparations, have placed their 
advertising accounts with Sackheim & 
Scherman, Inc., New York advertising 


agency. 
“The Boy Citizen” to Resume 
Publication 
The_ Boy_ Citizen Publishing Com- 


pany, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., is to re- 
sume publication of The Boy Citizen, 
a monthly, in September. This publica- 
tion was suspended seven years ago 
because of the war. 

Elmer L. Bauer is business man- 
ager, Myron R. Bone, advertising di- 
rector, and Charles A. Phelps, editor. 


Carl J. Eastman Transferred 
to San Francisco 


Eastman, formerly sales man- 
ager of the King’s Food Products 
Company, Portland, Oreg., who _has 
spent the last few months in the Phil- 
adelphia office of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
has returned to the Pacific Coast as 4 
member of the San Francisco office of 
that agency. 


Carl J. 
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SAW it in 
The American Weekly” 
Said a man from 
California 
“TI sold it in 
The American Weekly” 
Said a manufacturer 
From Maine 
Which merely means 
That advertisers 
From all over 
Are selling their 
Wares to readers 


Everywhere 
In it’s pages! 

















American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 


following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Milwaukee—T. m 
Washington—Herald Seattle—Post-Intelli, 
Atlanta—American San Francisco— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Rochester—American Fort Worth— 

Detroit—Times Baltimore— American 
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Jarvis A. Wood Heads 
Poor Richard Club 


Jarvis A. Wood, senior partner of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the Poor Richard 
Club of that city at its recent annual 
meeting. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Rowe Stewart, 
business manager of the Philadelphia 
Record; vice-presidents, Karl Bloom- 
ingdale, Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertis- 
ing Agency; Norbert A. Considine, 
president, Paper House of Pennsyl- 
vania; John H. Cross, president, J. H. 
Cross Company, advertising agency, and 
Bartley J. Doyle, president, Keystone 
Publishing Company. 

George E. Loane, publishers’. repre- 
sentative, was elected secretary and 
John M. Fogelsanger, treasurer. The 
following directors were elected, each 
for a term of three years: Lee E. Hood, 
vice-president, Richard A. Foley Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc.; J. A. Lutz, ad- 
vertising manager, . B. Saunders 
Company, publishers, and J. B. Mac- 
kenzie, Fox & Mackenzie, advertising 
agency. 


Pure Oil Earnings Increase 


The Pure Oil Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, Purol and Energee gasolines, and 
Tiolene lubricating oil, reports ‘oss 
earnings of $87,432,424, for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1924. The net 
operating earnings, after expenses and 
taxes, are shown as $19,181,866, and 
net income as $10,686,009. 

These figures compare with gross 
earnings of $69,153,736 in the year end- 
ing in March, 1923, net operating earn- 
ings of $11,460,538 and net income of 
$4,982,420. 


Texas League Appoints 
F. R. Northrup 


The Advertising Bureau of the Texas 
Daily Press League, Dallas, Tex., has 
appointed Frank R. Northrup, publish- 
ers’ representative, New York and Chi- 
cago, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. The membership of the 
league comprises twenty daily news- 
papers of Texas. 


J. C. Roberts, Jr., Elected 
Director of St. Louis “Star” 


At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Star-Chronicle Publishing | Company, 
publisher of the St. Louis Star, John 

Roberts, Jr., was elected to the board 
of directors to fill the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of his father. 


New Account for 
Fred L. Shankweiler 


The S. Flory Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bangor, Pa., manufacturer of 
electric and steam hoists and _ cable- 
ways, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Fred L. Shankweiler, ad- 
vertising agent, Allentown, Pa. 
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Goodrich Buys British Rubber 
Concern 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Ltd, 
and the Ajax Rubber Works, owned by 
the Wood-Milne Tire & Rubber Company, 
Lancashire, England, have been merged 
into a new concern known as the Sritish 
Goodrich Rubber Company. The B. F, 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
control of the reorganized firm which 
will continue to manufacture tires and 
mechanical rubber goods. 

Demand in the British market for 
British-made goods is given as the rea- 
son for the purchase which was arranged 
by B. G. Work, president, on a recent 
trip to England. 


Has Reckitts Bluing Account 


Keckitts (U. S. A.) Ltd., New York, 
manufacturer of Reckitts bluing, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., of that city. 

The advertising accounts of the 
Knickerbocker Automobile Club and the 
City Commercial Corporation, automo 
bile owners’ service organizations, both 
of New York, also have been placed 
with the Dorland Agency. 


E. R. Preble with 
Pennzoil Company 


E. R. Preble has joined The Penn. 
zoil Company, Oil City, Pa., in charge 
of sales and advertising. He previously 
had been an account executive with The 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. 


“Arts & Decoration” Appoints 
T. D. Carman 


Travers D. Carman, of (Carman-in 
New England, publishers’ representative, 
Boston, has been appointed New Eng- 
land advertising manager of Arts & 
Decoration, New York. 


Joins Dave Bloch Agency 


Arthur William Buckstein has joined 
The Dave Bloch Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as space buyer 
and production manager. He formerly 
was with Picard & Company, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, also of New York. 


William W. Thompson, 2nd, 
Dead 


William W. Thompson, 2nd, junior 
member of the Thompson © Printing 
Company, Philadelphia, died recently. 
He was thirty-three years old. 


San Antonio Agency Augments 
Staff 


Cadwallader, Coulter & Payne, San 
Antonio, Tex., advertising agency. has 
added to its staff Mrs. Thelma Gaines 
and Mrs. Margaret O. Giles. 
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in a Newspaper 
; counts for just as 
much as Personality 
in a Salesman or in a 


py Business. That is 


why 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 













is held in such high esteem by the most 
substantial people in the Philadelphia 
Trading Area, the richest territory in the 
United States. Its remarkable personal- 
ity is the foundation of its character, 
which inspires the most wonderful 
demonstration of reader confidence any 
daily newspaper ever enjoyed. 










Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 







Now York leago THE OLDEST DAILY San Franclece 
John GB. Wood: ward & Kelly pa gy Uo ly RJ. Bidwell Oe. 








" ward Wood =F 55)'| Woodward & Kel 
110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 77' | 408 FineArts Bidg. 742 Market 
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Why the New York 
Farm Field 
needed 


a New Publication 


HEN a _ new publication 

enters a field the older 
papers invariably say, “What need 
is there for you?” 

Space buyers, as a general thing, 
casually dismiss it with “We have 
covered the market for years 
without you.” 

Such were, of course, the com- 
ments which greeted the first issue 
of the Dairymen’s League News 
over seven years ago. 

But today advertising and busi- 
ness men everywhere are realizing 
that the News was a child of neces- 
sity—that it was needed by the 
dairymen who supply New York 
City with its milk, needed to fight 
their battles and work for their 
future in a way no other paper 
was able—or willing—to do. 


The change in the New York 
Dairyman 


Before the days of the News, milk 
prices were dictated by the big 
distributors in New York City. 
Dairymen were struggling hard 
for their very existence. Often 
they were forced to accept milk 
prices below their cost of produc- 
tion. 

Finally they were driven for 
self-preservation to band together. 
They founded the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association. 
The League obtained for them 


. its 70,000 members. 


milk prices 26% higher the very 
first year it was formed. Today 
it owns or controls 173 milk plants. 
It has assets of over $12,000,000. 
It conducts extensive advertising 
campaigns to market the surplus 
milk of its members in the form 
of evaporated milk, ice cream, or 
other products. 


The need for the News 


The League became the most 
vital force in the business lives of 
Yet, where it 
had expected editorial support 
and sympathy, it was damned with 
faint praise or condemned out- 
right. Finally, at the demand of 
tens of thousands of farmers, the 
Dairymen’s League News was 
founded. 

The News came in as a much 
needed champion in the cause of 
cooperative marketing. It came as 
a needed dairy paper devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of this 
greatest of dairy territories (the 
national dairy papers have only 
reached one dairyman in ten). 
It came as a teacher of scientific 
dairying, of the more profitable 
production of milk. 

With the advent of the League 
and the News the New York farm 
market began changing. It is an 
entirely different market now from 
what it was ten years ago. When 
the dairymen—who produced the 
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bulk of the agricultural wealth of 
this territory—changed their busi- 
ness habits, they also changed their 
reading habits, their buying habits. 

Today the News is the favorite 
farm paper of the most progres- 
sive group in the New York farm 
market (most prosperous also, be- 
cause, in addition to a general 
farming income as large as the 
average, they received in 1923 an 
average Of $1,500 apiece from the 
League for their milk). The 
News serves their interests solely. 
It furthers no private enterprise. 
It serves no political purpose. It 
is so all-sufficient unto its readers 
that, in a recent investigation, it 
was found tens of thousands had 
found it unnecessary to subscribe 
to other New York State farm 
papers. 


At. first only a few advertisers 
realized the power and influence 
of this reader-owned publication. 
(The News is the largest agricul- 
tural paper in the world owned 
and controlled by its readers). 
They easily saw, before placing 
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contracts, that the News went to 
the most progressive and prosper- 
ous group in the New York farm 
market. And, after a few inser- 
tions, they became convinced that 
the News carried their message in 
a more forceful way. They have 
increased the size of their con- 
tracts again and again. 


More Advertisers Weekly 
Today more and more adver- 
tisers are placing contracts with 
the News. One recent issue car- 
ried as many as eight first inser- 
tions from national advertisers. 
These advertisers are finding out 
now, as others have found out be- 
fore them, that it is more eco- 
nomical to sell their goods to the 
New York farm market by ad- 
vertising to a selected group—the 
cream of the market—in this new 
and more forceful way. 

If you have anything to sell to 
farmers, you will be interested in 
a little booklet we have prepared 
on the New York farm market 
and the growth and development 
of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association. We shall be 
glad to send this booklet to you 
if- you mail us the coupon below. 
The booklet tells you of the 
change in the New York farmer 
—of his banding together in a 
great cooperative movement—and 
what this change means to you as 
an advertiser. It tells you of the 
new and better way to sell your 
goods to him—through his publi- 
cation, the Dairymen’s League 
News. 








Address 








Dairymen’s League News, 120 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your booklet, “The Dramatic Story of the 
Dairymen’s League.” 
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Women Address Poster 
Convention 





TWO-DAY joint convention 

of the Pennsylvania Poster 
Advertising Association and the 
New Jersey Poster Advertising 
Association, held at Philadelphia 
May 21 and 22, took definite hold 
of the agitation, particularly on 
the part of women’s clubs, against 
outdoor advertising. 

A campaign of education to 
familiarize the public, and the 
club women particularly, with the 
economic and business factors of 
the industry, was advocated by 
Mrs. Harry Lilly, of New York 
City, chairman of the committee 
on public relations, appointed by 
the outdoor advertising interests 
of the nation and chairman of the 
motion-picture betterment com- 
mittee of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Lilly stated that the same 
Situation that exists in the out- 
door advertising industry today 
existed some years ago in the 
motion - picture industry. “The 
problem,” she said, “is parallel 
and is due to ignorance, misinfor- 
mation and lack of knowledge of 
the economic and industrial prob- 
lems. This prejudice can be off- 
set by the committee on public re- 
lations of the outdoor advertising 
industry and by a campaign that 
will correctly inform the public, 
particularly club women, of the 
importance, the value and the 
community betterment attached to 
outdoor advertising.” 

Mrs. C. P. Lindsay, of Albany, 
N. Y., superintendent of the de- 
partment of exhibits and fairs of 
the National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, said that be- 
cause of the good work done by 
outdoor advertising in the cam- 
paign for prohibition and for law 
enforcement, that body has en- 
listed as an ally of the poster ad- 
vertising men. Mrs. Lindsay also 
stated that fifteen years ago the 
outdoor advertising interests put 
a ban on spirituous liquor adver- 
tising. As a clubwoman, she said, 
she resented the attitude of those 
opposing outdoor advertising. Re- 
ferring to the protests of motor- 
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ists, Mrs. Lindsay said: “Do you 
think that people tearing alone at 
twenty-five or more miles an hb. ur 
are as interested in the scencry 
as they claim to be?” 

James Reardon, retiring presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Asso-ia- 
tion, said: “The opposition can 
be overcome by enlightenment on 
the fact that we are not wi'‘ul 
and pernicious desecrators of ‘he 
landscape, nor fly-by-nights, who 
paste up signs and then disappez~.” 
Harry F. O’Melia, Jersey City, trea- 
surer of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion, urged co-operation with civic 
and art associations and harmony 
and art in outdoor advertising, 
Other speakers were Frank Moe- 
ning, R. E. Brian and B. H. Baite, 
all of the Donaldson Lithograph- 
ing Company, Newport, Ky., who 
spoke on co-operation of lithog- 
raphers; W. W. Workman, Rich- 
mond, Va., president of the Poster 
Advertising Association of the 
United States and Canada, who 
advocated improvement in boards 
and all outdoor advertising; Mrs. 
S. Harvey Day, New York City, 
secretary of the Poster Art Alli- 
ance; John G. Reese, Scranton, 
Pa.; Judge E. Allen Frost, Chi- 
cago, counselor of the National 
Poster Advertising Association; 
William T. Grant, Philadelphia, 
and John D. Mishler, Reading, Pa., 
who is seventy-seven years of age 
and who founded the Pennsylva- 
nia Association. 

The Pennsylvania Poster Ad- 
vertising Association elected the 
following officers: 

President, H. R. Johnston, of Reading; 
vice-president, Fred H. Holmes, of Kane; 
secretary, Tom Nokes, of Johnstown; 
treasurer, Judge J. H. Mussina, of k 

aven. Directors: Al Norrington, of 


Pittsburgh; B. F. Burgunder, of Wilkes- 
Barre, and Max Ludwig, of New Cast: 





Fleischmann Buys Ward’s 
Arkady 


The Fleischmann Company, Cincin- 
nati, has purchased the Research Prod- 
ucts Company, which operates in Ohio, 
from the Ward Baking Company, New 
York. The purchase includes the 
kady patents, trade-marks, business and 
good-will. The chief product is mineral 
salts used in bakeshops. | | “a 

The former sales organization wil! be 
retained, and will continue in charge © 
Charles P. Oliver. 
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ORIGINAL EDITION of 25,000 
exhausted in less than a week 
SECOND EDITION 
of 75,000 


Now available 
SEE INSIDE FOR DETAILS 
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She F Rotopravure 


THE wide spread public interest in rotogravure 
is shown by the great demand for this new 
book “Rotogravure—How and When to Use 
It.” In planning the original edition it was 
thought 25,000 would be sufficient, but the 
supply was exhausted in five days with re. 
quests on hand for 50,000. Hence the secondff’ 
edition of 75,000 which will be sent free to 
those making requests on business stationery 


Some of the points covered are: 


Origin of rotogravure The kind of.prints 

How rotogravure is printed Tone gradations 

How to select subjects for Backgrounds 
rotogravure printing . The use of oil and wash 

The value of human interest drawings 

The use of photos Dictionary of terms 


Many photographs, wash drawings, oil paint 
ings and line drawings are used to show ho 
a wide variety of products appear in rotogra 
vure. A valuable book to anyone interested ir 
the preparation of advertising. Sent withou 
cost if you write on your office letterhead 


Kimberly-Clark (Ompany 


aneusto ere 
Neenah.Wis. 


MEW VORM, Si Chempere % = CHICA, 208 S. La Salle 3. LMS AMODLES, HOVE Sin th 3 


- Beautiful 68-page 
book full of interest- 
ing information on 

rotogravure sent 


rREE 


on request. 








xtracts from Comments on the Book — 
“Weare passing on a copy to each of our field men.” oa 
“This book will have its regular place in our Sales Department.” 
“I should be pleased to receive a copy of this for use in instructing 
a class in the principles and methods of modern commercial 
advertising.” 

“One cannot help but appreciate the interesting and attractive 
way you have gotten it up.” 

“It is certainly an attractive book and contains a lot of good in- 
formation. It answers a number of questions about rotogravure.” 
“This is a highly appreciated addition to our office library.” 

“I wish to compliment you on the very complete manual that you 
have put out.” 

“May I ask as a special favor that you contribute 40 copies of your 
splendid booklet “Rotogravure—How and When to Use It’ for 
classroom use in this school?” 

“It fills a neéd and is well put together.” 

“We are sure it will prove of great value to us.” 

“We congratulate you on its execution. This is certainly a boost 
for rotogravure, and the treatment is especially fine.” 

‘| enjoyed very much reading the book on rotogravure which I 
feel is a very useful contribution towards its development.” 
‘Rotogravure— How and When to Use It’ is an admirable piece 
of work.” 

It seems to me strange that never before have the fundamentals 
as to the production and use of rotogravure been assembled as 
you have them here.” 

‘Rotogravure——How and When to Use It” does you and your 
associates much credit.” 


I would like very much to secure about fifty copies of this if 
possible. I shall bé very glad to pay for them.” 


This book is sent FREE if you use 
business stationery 


When to Use It 








This advertisement and the one on the preceding pages 
are published to promote public interest in Rotogravure 
and the papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kim J 0 
berly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture 
Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure printing, # R 
which is used by the following papers: - 




















City Paper City Paper 
Albany, N. Y. Knickerbocker Press Minneapolis, Minn. Journal en 
Asheville, N. C. Citizen Minneapolis, Minn. Tribune sta 
Atlanta, Ga. Constitution Nashville, Tenn. Banner bui 
Atlanta, Ga. Journal New Orleans, La. Times-Picayune had 
Baltimore, Md. Sun Newark, N. J. Call ver 
Birmingham, Ala. News New York, N. Y. Cerriere D’Ametica wid 
Boston, Mass. Herald New York, N. Y. Evening Post ade 
Boston, Mass. Traveler New York, N. Y. Forward me 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Standard-Union New York, N. Y. Herald en 
Buffalo, N. Y. Courier New York, N. Y. Tl Progresso id 
Buffalo, N. Y. Express New York, N. Y. Times tion 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Times New York, N. Y. Tribune O 
Chicago, Ill. Daily News New York, N. Y. World recc 
Cincinnati, Ohio Commercial-Tribune Omaha, Neb. Bee eral 
Cincinnati, Ohio Enquirer Omaha, Neb. News mon 
Cleveland, Ohio News-Leader Peoria, Ill. Journal-Transeript eo 
Cleveland, Ohio Plain Dealer Philadelphia, Pa. Public Ledger em 
Denver, Colo. Rocky Mt. News Providence, R. I. Journal Con 
Des Moines, Iowa Register Rochester, N. ¥Y. Democrat-Chronicle Wis 
Detroit, Mich. Free Press St. Louis, Mo. Globe-Democrat of 
Detroit, Mich. News St. Louis, Mo. Post-Dispatch Labi 
Erie, Pa. Dispatch-Heraid St. Paul, Minn. Pioneer Press cour 
fort Wayne, Ind. News-Sentinel St. Paul, Minn. Daily News an 
Hartford, Conn. Courant San Francisco, Cal. Chronicle — 
Havana, Cuba Diario de la Marina Seattle, Wash. Times labo 
Houston, Texas Chronicle — South Bend, Ind. News-Times Chic 
Indianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis Star Springfield, Mass. Republican panne 
— City, Mo. Journal-E ost Syraeuse, N. Y. Herald So 

ngeles, Cal. ‘Times : + x 
Louisville, Ky. | Courier-Journal Syracuse, N. Y. Post-Standard Chai 
Louisville, Ky. Herald Washington, D. C. Post ca 
Memphis, Tenn. Commercial Appeal Washington, 1). C.Star aaa 
Mexico City, Mex.E] Universal Waterbury, Conn. Republican aa 
Milwaukee, Wis. Journal Wichita, Kan. Eagle Firat 

intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, rotogravure. and com 

similar names. There are many printing plants in the important cities of purp 

America nae to supply rotogravure sections to newspapers. Complete Para 

information furnished on request. time 
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“Any Woman’s Blues” 


Or How the Wisconsin Chair Company Built Up a Big Business Selling 
Phonograph Records to Colored Folk 


ECENT business history 

abounds in examples of the 
extensive development of side 
lines. In many cases these side 
issues, so to speak, have become 
dominunt items. In some in- 
stances new factories had to be 
built for them, new sales forces 
had to be organized and new ad- 
vertising campaigns launched. The 
widening demand for all sorts of 
goods has presented many oppor- 
tunities for items which hereto- 
fore were not considered worth 
pushing, or which manufacturers 
did not think of at all in connec- 
tion with their businesses. 

Out in Wisconsin a phonograph 
record factory is turning out sev- 
eral hundred thousand records a 
month, and the business has been 
in existence only a few years. The 
making of these records is a side 
issue of the Wisconsin Chair 
Company, of Port Washington, 
Wis., which goes under the name 
of the New York Recording 
Laboratories. In reality, of 
course, it is not a side issue but 
an important industry, with its 
own factory at Grafton, its own 
organization complete and its own 
laboratories in New York City and 
Chicago for the making of master 
records. . 

Some years ago the Wisconsin 
Chair Company, which for many 
years has specialized in chairs and 
school furniture, went into the 
manufacture of phonograph cabi- 
nets, a natural development of its 
furniture business. A _ separate 
compaiiy was organized for this 
purpose which was known as the 
Paramount Company. But the 
time came when the phonograph 
market sagged and the Paramount 
Company was left high and dry 
with a large stock of unsold cabi- 
nets on its hands. The business 
came 10 a standstill and the ques- 
tion, whether to close up or go 
into the manufacture of something 
else p: sented itself. Phonograph 
recor. seemed to be the logical 
way ©.', although this market was 


pretty well preempted by a num- 
ber of solidly entrenched com- 
panies. 

From the very beginning the 
going in this field was difficult. It 
was difficult both from the view- 
point of manufacture and of sales. 
In manufacturing, all kinds of 
obstacles had to be overcome, and 
as other. companies had already 
spent several millions of dollars 
in advertising and promotion 
work, giving them a dominant 
position in the field, the sales pic- 
ture was anything but alluring. 
But the men of the Wisconsin 
Chair Company went ahead and 
succeeded in building a unique 
record business in a comparatively 
short time. 


THE REASON WHY SUCCESS FOL- 
LOWED 


The chief reason for their suc- 
cess was the fact that they selected 
a part of the field which was not 
entirely covered. They made their 
appeal to the colored race. 

The New York Recording 
Laboratories believed that if they 
could get at the fundamentals of 
negro music and then produce it 
in the way the colored people liked 
it, they could soon become a power 
in this market. Men were sent 
into those sections where colored 
folk lived, especially down South. 
There are 11,000,000 negroes in 
the United States, about 10 per 
cent of our population, and they 
are a musical people. Here, then, 
seemed to be a real opportunity to 
do an interesting piece of work, 
and by so doing become a big toad 
in a little puddle, which would be 
better than to trail along as the 
little toad in the big white field. 

The next step in the canning of 
real colored music, and this was 
probably the most important step 
of all, was to secure leading 
negro artists who knew the kind 
of music their brothers and sisters 
liked. One by one these artists 
were found and contracts closed 
with them. Among them were Ida 
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Cox, “The Uncrowned Queen of 
the Blues”; “Ma” Rainey, “The 
Mother of the Blues”; Alberta 
Hunter, a famous singer, and The 
Norfolk Jubilee Quartet, of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The colored folk demand a dis- 
tinctive kind of record. They are 
very fond of the “Blues” and have 
a great liking for sacred music. 
A few titles of their favorite 
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ParamountRecords .® 


LIKE THE PRODUCT THE COPY IS DIRECTED 
STRAIGHT AT THE COLORED MARKET 


dino 


pieces will give some idea of what 
appeals to. them. - 

“Lovin’ Is the Thing I’m Wild 
About.” 

“*Bama Bound Blues.” 

“Any Woman’s Blues.” 

“Graveyard Dream Blues.” 

“Bleeding Hearted Blues.” 

“My Lord’s Gonna Move This 
Wicked Race.” 

“Big Foot Ham.” 

“T Ain’t No Man’s Slave.” 

i in the Need of 


“Gonna Shout All Over God’s 
Heaven.” 

The records are sold through 
the jobbing trade. and by agents 
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where dealers are not available. 
The background of the selli; 
plan is an advertising progra 
which is increased each year : 
cording to the increase in sales, 
All advertising is directed specif 
cally to the colored race, mediu: 
which reach these people b 
used exclusively. Direct - mail 
matter is also used in conjunction 


_with the publication advertising. 


The type of layout, illustration 
and copy is of the kind which the 
usual advertising man would 
throw aside as being especially 
bad. But it appeals to the negroes 
—wild, garish displays with a 
particular kind of heart-throb in- 
terest. _ “Wonderful Ida Cox 
Sings ‘Chicago Bound Blues.’” is 
the caption to one advertisement 
and the copy goes on to say: 
“Those achin’ ‘Migration Blues’! 
How Ida Cox does moan ’em! 
‘I’d follow my daddy, but my feet 
refuse to walk,’ so this left-behind 
Birmingham girl low-downs Chi- 
cago Bound Blues—the latest 
itching, twitching success by the 
Race’s greatest blues artist: Ask 
for No. 12056. On Paramount, 
the popular- race record. The 
other side? ‘I Love My Man 
Better Than I Do Myself’ by Ida 
Cox. Both accompanied by Lovie 
ustin, and she sure do romp on 
those ivories !” 

Another advertisement reads: 
“Tawdy, Lawdy Blues’ by Ida 
Cox, the blues singer with a feel- 
ing! Some mean gal stole Ida’s 
man. She’s mad. She’s sad: 
Tears—she ain’t got nothin’ else 
but. And so she sings ‘Lawdy, 
Lawdy Blues.’ There’s yearning, 
feeling, longing in every word. 
It’s a song that tugs your heart 
strings—a song that will make 
you love your daddy so you won't 
let him go away!” ; 

A business may reach a point 
where cOiiditiotis that cannot be 
altered prevent its going ahead. In 
such a case, however, it may be 
able to follow a course similar to 
the one taken by the Paramount 
Company. A step to one side 
opens''up an avenue with no ob- 
structions—or, at least, obstiuc- 
tions“of ‘the. sort that céme only 
from-competition that may be met 
on its own ground. 
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GET ACTION 
SAME DAY 


Exploiting 
the Sale 
of Your Goods 
after they reach the 
Market-place is the 
Most Important Thing 


| he the Cincinnati market every form of dis- 
tributor is present, every business can make a 
connection; but to get your message to this big 
market is the problem. 


—The Cincinnati Enquirer is the leading morn- 
ing paper and takes precedence over both after- 
noon papers: in those commodities that are 
purchased by people of the income-paying class. 
It has complete,coverage in Cincinnati with the 
people who earn over 82% of the Total Income. 
It has prestige— influenge-—dominancé— with 
merchants and the buying public. It offers to 
every advertiser a huge audience that can and 
will buy. 


The Merchandising Dept. has available 
data, surveys, route lists, etc. which 
will be forwarded upon application. 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
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The Seventy-five 
Leading Magazine Ad- 
vertisers of 1923 


HE following list of the 

seventy-five leading magazine 
advertisers of 1923, was compiled 
by the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany. It is based upon a statistical 
study of the advertising columns 
of thirty-two magazines. The 
table is printed by permission of 
the Crowell Publishing Company. 


Campbell Soup Co $1,460,350 
Colgate & Co 1,183,439 
Procter & Gamble Co.. 1,167,550 
Congoleum Co., Inc.... 1,142,450 
Victor Talking’ Machine 

Co. 1,142,055 


Palmolive Co., The.. 906,285 
Swift & Co 813,260 
Willys-Overland, Inc.. 699,475 
Heinz, ae Cc 685,734 
Lever Bros: 664,795 
General Electric Co.. 632,674 
Cudahy Packin; me 619,300 

uaker Oats 616,620 

epsodent Co., th, 
Chevrolet Motor Co.. 
om Andrew Co.. 


Packard Motor Co.. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Dodge B: 

Eastman Kodak Co.... 
Vacuum Oil Co 

Buick Motor : 
American ‘Radiator Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins.. 
Bon Ami Co., The... 
Cream of Wheat Co... 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rub- 


410,755 


409,700 
409,000 
405,250 


404,650 
400,400 
393,460 


392,935 
391,358 
386,550 


International Silver Co. 
Sue _— Raisin Grow- 
pe — aid, 


Cork Co.. 
Lehn & 3 
Fhotgate Manufacturing 


Watkins R. L. Co., The 
Pond’s Extract Co., The 
Texas Co., The 
Fairbank, N. K. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Southern Cotton Oil Se. 
Famous Players-La 
Libby, — . Libby 


3) Genesee” Pure Food Co. 
, Seeman. 


(48 Maxwell Motor Corp.. 
California ae, ae 


289,450 
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Borden coe 

Fisher 

Resinol Chemical "G5": 

Hupp Motor Corp 

Pompeian Laboratories. 

California Fruit Growers 

ae, Inc... 
estern Co., 


Goodrich, B. 
United States Rubber. . 
Royal Baking Powder. . 
Mennen Co., 
Forhan Co. 
Willard Storage Battery 
American Tobacco Co.. 
Beaver Products Co.... 
Franklin Auto Co 239,050 
should be understood that the 
above figures have relation only to 
the advertising carried by thirty- 
two magazines. Not only are 
various magazines omitted, but the 
expenditures do not include the 
advertising these companies may 
be doing in newspapers, farm 
papers, business papers, outdoor 
advertising, street-car advertising, 
direct mail, theatre programs, win- 
dow displays, directories, motion 
pictures, novelties, premiums and 
other forms of advertising. 


New Advertising Business at 
San Antonio 


Charles P. Mueller and Doyle Grin- 
stead have formed an advertising busi 
ness at San Antonio, Tex., under the 
name of Mueller & Grinstead. Mr. 
Mueller was formerly with the copy 
department and Mr. Grinstead with 
art department of Cadwallader, C we od 
& Payne, also of San Antonio. 


Hart Vance, Jr., with 
Adamars Company 


Hart Vance, Jr., formerly free lance 
advertising counsel, has joined the staff 
of the Adamars Company, St. Louis 
advertising agency, as account execu- 
tive. He was at one time connected 
with the Cornell Wood Products Co., 
Chicago, and more recently was with the 
Measuregraph Co., St. Louis. 


New England Representative 
for New York “Commercial” 


The New ot Commercial has ap- 
pointed H. Pragoff, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, eek as its New England 
advertising representative. 


Appoints American Press 

Li Ta hota, Ill., Breeze has ap 
pointed the American. Press Associa- 
tion, publishers’ re resentative, New 
York, as its advertising representative. 
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A Million Dollars 
to bring business leaders together. 


The cost of publishing & delivering _. 
NATIONS BUSINESS To subscribe 
is now a million dollars 4 year, 


To meet this cost subscribers 
pay us during the year %450, 000 
| and advertisers - ¥5: 50, 000 


A Great audieroe -all business 
au @xeculive —all double b ; 


Are you using ure 


NATIONS 
BUSINESS 
Washington 


150,000 Cirewation (enterA 8:6) 
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An Evening 


Presenting the Facts 
that Tell the Story 


During April 1924, as compared with April 1923, 
the CLEVELAND EVENING NEWS gained 
more in local display advertising published for 
Cleveland merchants, than any other Cleveland 
newspaper. 

THE NEWS GAIN - - - - 343 columns 


THE PRESS GAIN - - - - 128 columns 
*THE PLAIN DEALER GAIN - 138 columns 


NEWS EXCESS GAIN OVER PRESS 
215 columns 


NEWS EXCESS GAIN OVER PLAIN 
DEALER 205 columns 
OTH 


NEWS EXCESS GAIN OVER B 
PAPERS COMBINED - 77 columns 
And in circulation the NEWS gained more during 
the six months ending March 31,1924,as compared 
with the corresponding six months ending March 
31, 1923, than any other Cleveland newspaper. 
THE NEWS GAIN 


THE PRESS GAIN 
THE PLAIN DEALER GAIN 


*Daily 
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Two strong points are proven by these figures. 

First, that the responsive spirit and buying 
power of NEWS readers is recognized by Cleve- 
land’s most substantial advertisers. 

Second, that the clean, impartial policies of the 
NEWS, both in its news and editorial columns 
is appreciated by the newspaper reading public 
of Cleveland. 

In Cleveland advertise in the EVENING—and 
for results advertise in the NEWS. 


lt .ai« 
The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 
resented by George A. McDevitt Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Why Birmingham 
Should Be On Your 
Gravure List— 
IRMINGHAM is a city of 223,000 
people—has shown an increase of 2+ 


per cent in the past four years, and is the 
center of the industrial South. 


There are 739 factories, furnaces, steel 
mills, etc., manufacturing 1,500 different 
products and the average weekly payroll is 
greater than $3,250,000. 


The Only Gravure Audience 
in Alabama 
The Birmingham News has the only 


Gravure Section in Alabama, with a cir- 
culation in excess of 90,000 copies every 
Sunday. The News goes into every single 
county in the state. 


There are 45,000 homes in Birmingham 
and The News’ Sunday city circulation is 
greater than 48,000 copies. More than 
42,000 copies are delivered by carrier boys. 


Net Paid Sunday Circulation 
- Greater than 


90,000 
Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s GReatesT NewsPaPer 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY.SMITH co. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. *KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York | Atlanta . Chicago 














bed! days ago I was en- 
[A gaged on a piece of copy. It 
has been rewritten two or three 
times. At last, after a few 
further changes, I had it type- 
written, put it in my pocket, and 
went home. It was a special piece 
of copy, and I wanted to see if 
it would stand up under a severe 
test. 

After dinner I read one of 
Tchekhoff’s short stories. Then I 
pulled out my composition. 

I know of no severer test, for 
Tchekhoff never uses a superfluous 
word; and, if one may judge from 
a translation, he rarely uses a 
long word. But, above all, he 
seems never to use a thin word. 

You will get an idea of what 
I mean by “thin” as applied to 
words when I give you five 
samples, cut out of my special 
piece of copy as a result of the 
Tchekhoff test. They were: 

incalculable 
imperative 
conditions 


maintained 
adequate 




















Tchekhoff never used such words. 
His is not a “literary” style in the 
usually accepted sense of the term. 
He wrote humbly. He tried to 
set down as directly and simply 
as he could the things he remem- 
bered, and that is why he is such 
good medicine for copy writers, 
who, like myself, feel impelled to 
strain at subtle distinctions, and 
often lose the substance in grop- 
ing for the shadow. 

Here is an average sample of 
his easy, straightforward style: 

“As he went back to the fire, 
the deacon imagined the church 
procession going along a dusty 
road on a hot July day; in front 
the peasants carrying the banners 
and the women and children the 
ikons, then the boy choristers and 
the sacristan with his face tied 
up and a straw in his hair, then 
in due. order himself; the deacon, 



















Take a Tip from Tchekhoff 


A Test Applied to Current Advertising Produces a List of One 
Hundred Thin, Dead Words 


By Richard Surrey 


and behind him the priest wearing 
his calotte and carrying a cross, 
and behind them, tramping in the 
dust, a crowd of peasants—men, 
women and children; in the crowd 
his wife and the priest’s wife with 
kerchiefs on their heads. The 
choristers. sing, the babies cry, the 
corncrakes call, the lark carols. 
. . . Then they make a stand and 
sprinkle the herd with holy 
water. . They go on again, 
and then kneeling, pray for rain. 
Then lunch and talk... .” 

When you put a piece of ordi- 
nary advertising copy beside that 
it takes only a second to find out 
what is wrong with it. At least, it 
took me no longer to decide what 
was wrong with mine. It was 
inflated. It was so blown up and 
stretched and thin that I was 
heartily ashamed of it. I was 
especially ashamed of the five 
words I have pilloried above. At 
the office, in the atmosphere of 
advertising, they had not seemed 
out of place. At home, with 
Tchekhoff’s simplicity so freshly 
impressed on my mind, they dis- 
gusted me, 

“Do I use more words cf that 
kind than the average copy 
writer?” I tremblingly asked my- 
self. Two or three magazines were 
lying handy. I picked them up 


.and began to thumb through their 


pages. My nervousness subsided. 
I ran into phrases like this: 
“Your own requirements for 
economical transportation will de- 
termine your choice of models.” 
“The responsibility for this out- 
standing leadership is a mighty 
oon and is insistently maintained 


“And the minimum service cost 
continues these economies in in- 
expensive maintenance throughout 
all the years it serves you.” 

As I went on it occurred to me 
to make a list of fifty thin 
words, and I began to jot down 
all the long, thin, dead werde¢hat 
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I came across. I must have 
skimmed through 200 or 
advertisements, and at the finish, 
instead of fifty words, I had 100, 
quickly picked because of their 
endless repetition in advertising of 
the most various products. Here 
is the list, just as the words 
came: 


economical 
maintain 
adequate 
exceptional 
quality 
recognized 
protection 
achieving 
convenient 
specialized 
experience 
ractical 
eature 
distinctiveness 
high-grade 
durability 
satisfaction 
unique 
invaluable 
factor 


thoroughly 
standard 
performance 
greatest 
important 
results 
approved 
effective 
indispensable 
——— 
evelo 
ideal 


contribute 
appreciate 
conditions 
requirements 
moderate 
imperative 
unequaled 
discover 
problem guaranteed 
maximum enhancing 
service pene 
designed efficiency 
fascinati eliminated 
dependability gratifying 
reliable essential 
prevention sufficient 
fundamental duplicated 
absolutely justifies 
initial demonstrate 
utilit facilities 


excellence 
significant — 
discriminating 
available 
construction 
remarkable 
genuine 
popular 
exceeded 
endorsed 
opportunity 
solution 
harmonious 
overcoming 
creative 
embodied 
assured 
wonderful 


* unusual 


exclusive 
incomparable 
invariably 
materially 
ssibilities 
innumerable 
expert 
revealed 
atmosphere 
cultured 
characteristics 
investment 
scientifically 
operation 
conspicuous 
superlative 
outstanding 


I said to myself: “I shall 
memorize these words and never 
use them in a piece of copy again 
unless I have to. I'll have them 
typewritten on cards and carry 
them about with me, as a sort of 
pocket ‘chamber of horrors.’” 

Apart from their context, of 
course, where two or three were 
often strung together in one 
phrase, some of these words may 
not appear so very “horrible.” And 
none of them, thus separated, 
seems so common and irritating as 
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when’ one has just gone through 
200 or more advertisements and 
found them so often repeated, 

Another trouble with such lists 
of proscribed words is that they 
so soon get out of date. It may 
be that in a few years advertisers 
will have ceased to use many of 
these words, and in that event, 
they may again take on some of 
their original freshness. 

Professor George Saintsbury, in 
one of his scholarly books of 
literary ' criticism, quotes a pas- 
sage from Walter Pater, and 
remarks concerning it: “I wish he 
had not written ‘elegant’—a word 
which seems to me to have been 
so irretrievably ‘sullied by ignoble 
use’ that, except for technical pur- 
poses, or used deliberately in 
malam partem, it should be left 
to bleach itself by time’s kind 
office for at least a century or 
two.” 

I like the idea of leaving words 
to bleach; but perhaps a century 
or two is not necessary. Brander 
Matthews claims that many of the 
words in the famous “Index Ex- 
purgatorius” compiled by William 
Cullen Bryant when he was editor 
of the New York Evening Post, 
only a half century ago, have al- 
ready been purged of their odium. 
He says: “I find that there are 
sixteen words which are by Bryant 
condemned as entirely unworthy 
and apparently indefensible. They 
are: aspirant, authoress, bogus, 
collide, darky, donate, humbug, 
jeopardize, loafer, locate, ovation, 
poetess, roughs, rowdies, taboo, 
talented. And I make bold to be- 
lieve that there is scarcely one of 
all the sixteen, certainly not more 
than three or four, that the most 
fastidious writers would now hesi- 
tate to employ. All, or nearly all, 
of them have won acceptance; 
they have been admitted into the 
sanctuary ; they are in good stand- 
ing; they have been pardoned for 
their illegitimacy; they have been 
promoted from the street to the 
study; and probably the average 
reader of this paper (the Boston 
Evening Transcript) will wonder 
why any of them ever moved 
Bryant to wrath.” 

The list is interesting, inasmuch 
as it shows what happens to words 
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ait HERE are two ways of han- 
af dling your Direct-By-Mail 
and Advertising. You can prepare it 
rie te yourself and then send it to us to 


print— 


Or you can commission us to 
prepare it, and after you have 
placed your O. K. upon it, we 
will print it. 


Our service includes the writing 
of copy, designing, photography, 
retouching, engraving, and ad- 
dressing and mailing, as well as 
the printing and binding. 


If you would care to have the 
benefit of a new viewpoint, we 
shall be glad to send a competent 
man to see you. 





Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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in a few years; but it is clear 
that the words exiled from the 
columns of the Post were pro- 
scribed, not because they were 
dead, but because they were alive 
in the so-called vulgar tongue. 

A list of proscribed words now 
in use by the Century Magazine 
has a tendency almost opposite. In 
most instances the words listed 
are condemned because they are 
needlessly long, roundabout, in- 
exact and inexpressive. For ex- 
ample: 

affair for thing 
aggravate for annoy 
aggregate for total 
claim for assert 
commence for begin 
conscious for aware 
couple for two 
donate for give 
individual tor person 
infinite for great, vast 
liable for pay 
materially for largely 
tual for c 
partially for partly 
position for place, office 
prior to for before 
realize for obtain 
subsequently for afterward 
transpire for happen 
universal for general 
vicinity for neighborhood 


This extract, like my own 
hastily compiled list, indicates a 
preference for Anglo-Saxon words 
over Latin and Greek derivatives, 
If you will glance back at the 
hundred thin words, you will 
note that the greater number of 
them are also of Mediterranean 
origin. 

Allen Upward, who has ex- 
pressed probably the strongest de- 
testation for what ‘he calls “dog- 
Latin” and “Babu-Greek” words, 
and excuses them only in scientific 
books on the grounds that there 
is “a subtle elegance in naming 
fossils in a fossil tongue,” has 
put into a metaphor what most 
of us feel about these puffed-up 
terms. 

“Most words,” he says, “have 
taken shape by coming into touch 
with outside sounds, and with the 
sights and scents, the tastes and 
touches, that go together with the 
sounds. . . . In this way there is 
in every word a native element of 
feeling -or a mark set on it by 


the | orld of sense, which cleaves 
to” Be ough whatever uses it 
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may pass and change. The word 
may be abstracted and refined 
away, till it appears like a balloon 
in the air; but still it will be a 
captive balloon, attached by some 
root meaning, as by a cord, to the 
firm earth beneath.” 

The advertiser whose appcal is 
to the masses should employ those 
words that are least inflated. If 
he will apply the Tchekhoff test to 
his copy, and concern himself more 
deeply with “the tastes and touches, 
the sights and sounds and scents” 
that penetrate most easily and 
forcefully to the minds of the 
mass, he will find himself in- 
stinctively choosing those words 
that are closest to their roots, He 
may even wish to go further and 
pay some attention to the historv 
of words—the record ot their 
slow thinning and thickening of 
significance in the mill of speech, 
There he will learn that the 
specific meaning of words rises 
and falls through the generations, 
like the specific gravity of fluids, 
From the old Latin root meeting 
“to serve” he will find that there 
have sprung two branches—ser- 
vice thrusting upward toward the 
light; servile trailing in the dust. 

He will learn that the word 
thing, perhaps the broadest and 
most generalized neuter noun in 
the language, has been degraded 
from a lofty and specific meaning. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons of the 
eighth century is meant “a judicial 
assembly,” and advocates who ad- 
dressed such assemblies were 
called thingers. In short, it was 
at first a specific legal term, and 
its original sense still«survives in 
the name of the Norwegian parlia- 
ment, known as the Storthing 
(stor, “great”—thing, “assembly”). 

Colloquial speech and __ the 
stretching of words to advertising 
usage are causing similar changes, 
generalizations and corruptions at 
the present moment. The word 
proposition, for instance, is going 
through the identical process that 
degraded the word thing, and has 
been so flattened as to serve al- 
most as its synonym. 

A glance back at our hundred 
thin words will discover many 
other terms whose meaning is 


: rising and falling, becoming gen- 
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365 Candler Annex Building, Atianta 
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WHATS TO BE DONE 
about INCREASING SALES 


VERY Sales Manager asks himself 

that question as competition in- 

gnomes} creases and orders become lean. 

“<j | here's business—but how and where 
to get it? 





Many manufacturers are substantially increas- 
ing sales by entering new fields where competition 
is not so keen in their particular lines. — 


Furniture stores now carry a great variety of 
what might be classed as “‘accessories for the 
home.” This ni@fthandiser is hungry” for new 
merchandise to round out and complete his lines. 
His credit system results in immediate sales to 


consumers. 


Are your products adapted to this retail outlet? 
Our service department will gladly assist you in 
finding out. 


Members]The‘A. B.C. 


- Che Grand Rapids 
GRAND RAPIDS 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES 
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Permanent display and salesroom for washing 
machines in a Grand Rabids Furniture Record'” 
subscriber's furniture store. 


THs furniture store employs no outside 

solicitors or commission men. Its washing 
machine department is one of the most profitable 
in the store. 


If you are not familiar with the complete Furni- 
ture Record Merchandising Plan we'll willingly tell 


you about it. 
Members The A.B. P. 


Furniture Record 
MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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eralized or specialized, under our 
very eyes, and many of them 
through the thinning that results 
from their constant repetition in 
advertising. 

When a merchant writes— 
“these values cannot be dupli- 
cated”—he does not mean that 
they cannot be doubled. He means 
that they cannot be matched. 

Such words as service, facili- 
ties and guaranteed have been sad- 
dled by advertisers <;ith so many 
meanings and ridden on such vari- 
ous errands that their backs are 
completely broken. They mean 
next to nothing. 

Practice and performance have 
been hopelessly crippled by the 
manufacturers of automotive 
products. In my search for thin 
words I came across this phrase: 

“ . . a distinct departure from 
previous motor car practice and 
performance.” 

The advertisement from which 
I quote, unlike many others that 
use this kind of phraseology, did 
give some account of the “de- 
parture,” but such a mouthful of 
thin, Mediterranean monstrosities 
would never have been placed in 
the first paragraph of a mass- 
appeal advertisement by anyone 
who had used the Tchekhoff test. 

The prize exhibit, however, with 
its identifying marks carefully re- 
moved, is as follows: 

“To you who use . . . the 
phrase (a slogan follows) is a 
promise—but to the skilled crafts- 
men who produce the . . . it is 
an inspiration, an injunction and 
an ambition.” 

This is beyond comment; but 
take such phrases.as “Test it for 
easy operation, for mechanical effi- 
ciency,” or “Of the many contri- 
butions to the comfort and con- 
venience of the American home 

is most distinguished.” 
They would not be written, I feel 
sure, if advertisers were aware 
how often such words as opera- 
tion, efficiency, contribution, con- 
venience, distinguished and their 
like are used in advertising. If 
they were aware of the common- 
ness of words of that kind one 
would not find a product de- 
scribed as “outstanding in this 
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combination of fineness with 
economy.” 

Fineness and economy are two 
of the commonest words in mod- 
ern advertising. That anyone 
could imagine them capable of 
producing an outstanding effect is 
a proof that some advertisers 
never read any advertisements ex- 
cept their own. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that even though 
an outstanding effect could be pro- 
duced it would defeat its own 
purpose, for there is scarcely a 
product under the sun that has 
not been labeled with that adjec- 
tive at some time or another. 

And finally, what can be said 
of this collection of senile, rickety 
words? 

“Its unique qualities of beauty, 
cleanliness and durability, obviat- 
ing the necessity for . . . make 

. an investment, not an ex- 
pense.” 

Anyone who has taken the 
trouble to glance at even fifty ad- 
vertisements knows full well that 
if there are three qualities per- 
petually tooted in current copy 
that are not unique they are pre- 
cisely the qualities of beauty, 
cleanliness and durability. 

And even if they could be called 
unique, who would wish to call 
them so, except a person so young 
as to be excusably ignorant of the 
death and burial of this doddering 
old wreck of a word, years ago. 

Let us all take Professor Saints- 
bury’s advice and leave such words 
to “bleach” themselves by time’s 
kind office for a decade or two, 
at least. 


W. T. Grant Sales Larger 


The W. T. Grant Company, New 
York, operating a chain of department 
and variety stores throughout the coun- 
try, for April reports sales of $1,909,- 
831, as compared with $1,478,120, in 
April of last year. Sales for the first 
four months are shown as $6,459,450, 
against $5,212,344, for the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. 


John Emory Meek Dead 


John Emory Meek, vice-president in 
charge of the railroad department of 


Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, died 
at White Sulphur Springs on May 24. 
He was sixty years old, 
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Motor Life —~ 


She Magazine of Touring, 
They Delight in it They Drive fromit 


Pr ACT I- 


CALLY every 


reader of - 


Motor Life 

—the Mag- 

azine of 
Touring—reads his magazine 
from cover to cover. He is 
more than a car owner—he 
is an enthusiastic motorist. 
In Motor Life he learns of 
new cars—new models—new 
accessories—better ways to 
take care of his car—delight- 
ful tours. He writes to Motor 
Life for suggestions—for ad- 
vice—for road information. 
Motor Life is Sis magazine 
—he delights in it. 


eMosr Mo- 
tor Life sub- 
scribers are 
regular users 
of the Blue 
Book. Many 
are enthusiastic members of the 
Automobile Touring Club of 
America. Positive proof that 
Motor Life readers are ardent 
motorists. Last year 20% of 
Motor Life readers wrote Motor 
Life about their cars and tour- 
ing. It’s the intense interest 
of Motor Life’s readers in motor 
cars and touring that makes it 
such a valuable medium for 


- manufacturers of automotive 


products. 
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‘Through MOTOR LIFE - the oiiiniian | 
of touring - you can 
tisement in the hands of ph of these 


45,000 ardent motorists forless than 
the cost of a one cent postage stamp 


your adver- 
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45,000 Motorists read it 
every month -not a pedestrian on 
the list-An absolutely wasteless 
Circulation —. 


They Buy from it! 


Tue motorists who buy Motor Life—the 
magazine of touring—are well-to-do. Their cars 
average $1500 in cost. They spend $30,000,000 a 
year on their cars. Think of this enormous market 
for your product. What would your share of it 
mean to your business? 
Motor Life readers are the tourists of America. They are the 
motorists who are most interested in new accessories, new con- 
veniences. They need camping outfits, sport clothes and the 
multitude of other products that add so materially to the com- 
fort and enjoyment of motor travel. 


Motor Life should carry your message to its 45,000 subscribers— 
and carry itevery month. Inno other way can you reach this 
highly desirable group, for less than 3 or 4 times the cost. 
Remember this—it costs you less than 3% of a cent to reach each 
Motor Life car owner—each reader is a prospect and there is no 
waste circulation. 


Motor Life is the only Magazine in America 
covering this field 
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MOTOR LIFE—1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 





Gentlemen 1 
We're interested. 
Please send us more literature and information about the 
Motor Life market. 1 


Please have a representative call. 
We send this card with the understanding that it does not 
obligate us in any way. 


Name of firm. 





Street. 


City 























o those advertisers who prefer car owners to car-less 
eaders, we think we have a real service to offer, as we haye 
ow built a paid circulation of over 45,000 going entirely 
© motorists and without a single pedestrian on the | ist 


] HIS makes it possible for us to say 
that youcan reach more car owners for 
e money in MOTOR LIFE than in any 

ther publication in the country. We 
alize that manufacturers advertise to 
uild general prestige, but for those 
hose desire is to sell goods or to help their 
ale as definitely and as quickly as possible, 
¢ think you will agree with us that we 
ave a most effective medium. 


s a matter of fact, most automotive 
dvertisers stand little more chance of 
lling the car-less reader than a glove 
anufacturer would have of selling arm- 
ss men. If you want direct action and 
© not wish to spend money on people 
ho cannot possibly buy your product, 
¢ think you will find our publication 
xtremely logical for you. 


in MOTOR LIFE it is not necessary to buy 

side of beef in order to get the porter- 
ouse; we have the porterhouse. MOTOR 
IFE has not a single pedestrian among its 
ubscribers. 


We offer you an opportunity to “‘sell’’ a 
nown and a3 gramen of 45,000 car 
bwners and to cultivate them definitely 
nd intensively without the expenditure 
m non-car owners of any part of our cost 


Dur rate per page per thousand on a 12- 
ime basis is $7 and everyone of our 
leaders is a car Owner. There are some 
Magazine rates per page per thousand that 
re lower than ours and more that are 
nigher, but there is none that we know of 
that is so low per car owner reached. 


ith 9 to advertising in the larger 


ities and distributing centers, where many 
manufacturers are using newspapers, we 
hink we offer a very special economy. 


he larger cities in the country contain 
hbout one-third of the population, but 
pnly about one-sixth of the cars. This 
means that in these sections there are 
bout forty million people and only two 
d a half million automobiles—about 
ixteen pedestrians to one motorist. 


N a newspaper with 400,000 circulation 
d a 6o-cent rate per line, half a page 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
2231 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 

25 West asth Street 


would cost about $720, and the advertise. 
ment would reach about 24,000 motorists 
at a cost of $30 a thousand. Sup 
through some very good fortune, it reached 
50,000 motorists, the cost would then be 
about $15 a thousand. In other words, 
the cost would be at least twice as great 
as the cost in MOTOR LIFE. And this 
additional cost would be for a half 

as against a page and a daily as againsta 
monthly. If papers of smaller circulation 
were used, the cost per line per thousand 
would be much higher. 


MOTOR LIFE publishes a sworn A. B.C. 
statement showing exactly where our 
circulation is, so that, by making a list 
of your distributing centers, you could 
check that portion of our circulation 
which would dive serviceable to you, 
and we think if you would do this you 
would find that our effective percen 
would be far greater than that of “the 
newspapers. 


It may also be to the point to add that 
MOTOR LIFE, going as it does to moto 
tourists, reaches persons greatly interested 
in their cars and who naturally buy bette 
automobiles and more accessories, and 
wear them out faster and purchase oftener, 
than any other group we know of. 


These motorists are thoroughly identified 
on our circulation books. We know who 
they are, their age and business, and the 
make, model and year of the cars they 
own, and we are very glad to tell you that 
their average age is about 42, that about 
half of them own 1923 or 1924 cars, and 
that their average car cost them over 
$1,500. 

So here is a fine, prosperous, upper middle. 
class clientele a gathered together in a 
group, and we hope you will be able to sell 
them through MOTOR LIFE, and would 
like you to take about a dozen successive 
shots at them beginning with our next issue. 
Remember, just a few hundred or a few 
thousand of these motorists converted into 
customers, would prove very profitable 
indeed, to you. 

Shall we send you our detailed circulation 


statement? A word from you will place 
this information on your desk. 


Sincerely, 
MOTOR LIFE 


HENRY L. HORNBERGER 
General Manager 














When Borrowed Trouble Stands in 
the Way of Advertising 


Not Difficult to Keep Undesirable Retailers from Ordering 


Reap & Company, Inc. 

ADVERTISING 

Cutcaco, Itt., May 13, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have a client who at present has 
certain dealers who are making money 
on his lines due to the fact that his 
salesmen have been careful not to sell 
other dealers in their immediate vicinity. 
Now this manufacturer realizes that if 
he advertises it would be essential that 
he have more dealers than he has at 
present in order to cash in on this ad- 
vertising. However, while he is willing 
to add a certain number additional he 
does want to use the same discretion in 
picking them that he did before and he 
is afraid that advertising would make 
it awkward for him to turn down re- 
quests that might come in. 

We have told him that the nature of 
his product would automatically restrict 
certain dealers from handling it, that 
the advertising, especially the posters, 
could be so used as to advertise just 
in the vicinity in which he was _particu- 
larly interested and that his policy still 
could remain the same so far as de- 
termining on the dealers they wanted to 
sell and if others wrote in and they did 
not wish to sell them they could just 
tell them that their plan of distribution 
did not permit of their taking on any 
more dealers in that vicinity. 

‘hat I was anxious to have, if 
possible, were some articles about con 
cerns which had solved their problem 
in this particular way so that I could 
i him concrete examples along this 


JoiuNsoN, 


If this throws any light on the mat- 
ter and you can refer me to any specific 
articles in Printers’ Inx, I would 
appreciate it very much. 

Jounson, Reap & Company, INc., 
; H. Morcan, 
Vice-President. 


7E take it that this manu fac- 
turer’s dealers have almost 

an exclusive agency arrangement, 
inasmuch as the company’s sales- 
men protect them from the local 


competition of other dealers. 
However, the manufacturer is 
now planning on advertising to 
the consumer and feels that he 
should have more dealers. On the 
other hand, he does not wish to 
throw the proposition open to all 
dealers. He wants to select the 
new dealers with as much discre- 
tion as formerly. But he is afraid 
that his consumer advertising will 
bring orders or applications for 
the agency from more dealers 
than he can accommodate or from 


a class of retailers that may not 
be altogether desirable. 

That is the manufacturer’s 
problem as we understand it. It 
appears to us that this prospective 
advertiser is borrowing trouble. 
It is not likely that retailers will 
fall over themselves trying to get 
his line. Even though a product 
is well advertised, retailers do not, 
as a rule, initiate the purchase of 
it. They will not buy it until 
they are asked. Old concerns 
that have been long ‘established 
and have been advertising for 
years get surprisingly few -un- 
solicited new accounts. 

We think this manufacturer can 
safely leave the selection of the 
additional dealers he wants en- 
tirely in the hands of his sales- 
men. They know the conditions 
in their respective territories and 
because of their experience in 
handling this very question in the 
past, they can be depended upon 
to use tact and judgment in adding 
new accounts. 

As a matter of fact this sort of 
thing is being done in most sell- 
ing organizations. While a manu- 
facturer may not operate on the 
exclusive agency plan and theoret- 
ically may be willing to accept 
business from any satisfactorily 
rated, legitimate dealer, practically 
his salesmen are automatically re- 
stricting the number of his deal- 
ers. The chances are that they 
are calling only on their best 
prospects. After they open a 
town and are getting a satisfac- 
tory volume of business from 
their customers in it, the chances 
are they cease calling on other 
prospects in the town or else call 
so infrequently or so half-heart- 
edly that the calls never result in 
anything. After a time the sales- 
man may see fit to add another 
account or two in that com- 
munity, but at no time does he 
make a determined effort to sell 
all his prospects in the place. 
While his company’s policy is to 
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in actual practice 
the salesman sets up a kind of 
exclusive or semi-exclusive selling 
arrangement with his customers. 


sell them all, 


The salesman probably knows 
from long experience that his in- 
terests and his- employer’s inter- 
ests are best served by having one 
or two large customers in a com- 
munity rather than have a large 
number of inactive small ones. 

Some manufacturers, even 
though they do not confine their 
line to exclusive dealers, insist 
that the dealer sell so much in 
order to be entitled to handle the 
line. Other companies send their 
catalogues and other direct adver- 
tising to every prospect in a terri- 
tory and then if at the end of a 
certain period a customer is not 
buying at all or is not buying 
enough, his name is taken off the 
mailing list and the salesman cov- 
ering that territory is instructed 
not to cail on him again. 

All things considered we do not 
anticipate that this particular ad- 
vertising agency’s client will have 
any difficulty in confining the num- 
ber of his dealers to the limits he 
desires.—[FEd. Printers’ INK. 


British Chain Shoe Stores 
Add American Link 


Manfield & Sons, of Great Britain 
and the Continent, have opened their 
first retail shoe store in America at 
Philadelphia. In its newspaper adver- 
tising the company asks that readers 
write for an illustrated booklet in colors, 
in this way tying up direct mail with 
retail store selling. 

This concern has eighty-five stores in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 
William T. V. Parfrement, Philadelphia 
manager, states that upon the success 
of the Philadelphia store depends whether 
or not the firm will open other Amer- 
ican stores. The arrangement of the 
store and show windows is after the 
English pattern. 


Radio Account for Bohnett 


Agency 
The Kodet Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of portable 


radio sets and radio and ‘electrical ap- 
paratus, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The Bohnett Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency. A cam- 
paign for this account will begin in 
June. Plans call for the use of news- 
Papers in about eight cities and radio 
magazines. 
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How Advertisers Can Help 
Themselves 


ALBERT Frank & Compan 
EW YorkK, May 10, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have just finished reading, fir the 
second time, “The Blue-Sky Promoter 
Is Stealing Your Sales,” in Privveps’ 
Ink of May 1, 1924, 

May I join with the many her 
advertising men and _ business ecu 
tives who I know are congratulating 
you for an excellent piece of work 

This article | should cause national 
advertisers to “sit up and take notice” 
—arouse them to a new sense of re 
sponsibility to their customers. [t is 
the kind of an article which many pub 


lications would do well to reprint as 
a guide to prevent the gullible and 
financially careless from falling into 
the pit. 

The message. which you have _ Dub- 
lished has been a hobby of all of the 
men in our organization for years, but 
in the writing of educational, construc 
tive and institutional security adver 
tising, it is hard to do a real selling 
job with a negative appeal. hile 
some of this advertising has been done, 
one’s client generally finds it more 


profitable to tell a constructive stor 
Again congratulating you on a splen- 
did piece of constructive work. 
AvBert Frank & ComPANy 
M. Rosert Herman 
Vice-President 


G. M. Williams Heads Nor- 
dyke & Marmon 


G. M. Williams has been elected 
president of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company, Indianapolis, succeeding Wal 
ter C. Marmon, who has been made 
chairman of the board of directors 
Other officers were re-elected. 

To accept the new post, Mr. Williams 
has resigned as president of the bie 
Wheel Corporation of America, Buffalo, 
but remains a director of that orgar 
zation. 


Paper Accounts for 
Frank H. Jones 


The Esleeck Manufacturing Company. 


Turner Falls, Mass., paper manufac 
turer, has placed its advertising ac 
count with Frank H. Jones, Boston ad 
vertising agent. National publications 


and business papers will be used. 

he advertising for the Hamy 
Glazed Paper & Card Company, Hol; 
Mass., Sunburst and Lodestone papers 
is also handled by Mr. Jones. 





New Account for Cincinnati 
Agency 
The John Van-Range Company, | 
cinnatj, equipment for preparing 
serving food, has appointed the J« 
Schmidt Advertising Company, Cinci n- 
nati, to direct its advertising account. 


Newspapers and business papers are be- 
ing used. 
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More Facts About 
Washington, D. C. 


When you consider that 89,966 income tax 
returns were made by Washingtonians, which, 
according to the latest official figures, is greater 
than the number made from thirty-one States 
—and that the average-income is $2,760.00— 
you can see what a populous and prosperous 
community the National Capital is. One that 
is worthy of intensive cultivation. 


The way is very simple here, too—because 
The Star—Evening and Sunday—covers the 
field not only completely but influentially. 





Specific information relative to 
the Washington Market will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 


The Evening Siar. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42d Street Tower Building 
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Complete 
Lists of Newspapers 
Wanted 


C. HOTALING, secretary 

of the National Editorial 
Association, reporting his year’s 
accomplishments at the thirty- 
ninth annual convention, business 
sessions of which were held at 
Oklahoma City, May 22-24, urged 
the compilation of complete ad- 
vertising information of all 
American newspapers, weekly and 
daily. 

“A work that should be done 
by this organization, or some 
other,” Mr. Hotaling said, “is to 
gather and compile the advertis- 
ing information of every paper 
in the country. The work, to be 
valuable, cannot be confined to 
any one organization. Thus, if 
the National Editorial Association 
should undertake this piece of 
constructive work, it would have 
to do so with its eyes open to the 
fact that it would be benefiting 
papers outside of its membership 
fully as much as those within the 
ranks. 

Secretary Hotaling referred 
briefly in his report to the Asso- 
ciation’s efforts to curb the “free 
publicity evil.” 

“Taking up the suggestion of- 
fered a year ago,” he said, “a free 
publicity label was designed for 
the Association and has been fur- 
nished free to all asking for the 
same. Those using it have found 
that it brought immediate re- 
sponse in curbing the evil. 

“If used by all of our members, 
it would speedily halt free public- 
ity and bring more paid space for 
the advertising columns. Every 
publisher knows that he cannot 
set type and donate space besides 
to every Tom, Dick and Harry 
and keep business on the right 
side of the ledger.” 

Secretary Hotaling repeated a 
warning contained in his reports 
for the last five consecutive years 
—that timber is being consumed 
much more rapidly than it is be- 
ing reproduced on the North 
American Continent. 

“Tt is up to the publishers,” he 
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said, “to support every move not 
only for reforestation but for th: 
protection of existing forests fro: 
fires. The day is coming whe 

some substitutes for wood pu! 

will be absolutely necessary, a 
only one-sixth of our virgin for 
ests remans.” 


Austria to Tax Radio Owne: 
for Broadcasting Services 


A tax of ten gold crowns on eve 
radio set sold will be collected by tl 
Austrian Government through the Fe:! 
eral post-office. In addition, every owne 
of a radio set will have to pay a year! 
fee of possibly fifty gold crowns 
the post-office authorities to cover tl 
cost of operating a broadcasting station 
Where radio is used for advertising 
purposes a higher tax will be assesse(| 
but the fee will be reduced considerably 
in the case of hospitals associations an 
schools. 

These facts on the progress of the 
radio industry in Austria were reported 
to the Department of Commerce by F. 
M. Zwickel, assistant trade commis 
sioner in Austria. A permanent broad 
casting service has been established by 
a private company in co-operation with 
the postal authorities. A broadcasting 
station will be erected on the building 
of the War Ministry and regular ser 
vice will begin about July 1. General 
programs will be broadcast. For a smal! 
clientele a special service will be operated 
which will give commodity and_ stock 
quotations, freight rates and_ other 
economic data. This special service wil! 
be given in code, which will be changed 
every week to prevent those not entitled 
to the service from listening in. 


Advertises Investment in 
Advertising 


The Evinrude Motor Company, Mil 
waukee, Wis., in current business-paper 


“Who Built the Out 
board Motor Business?” In support of 
its own claim to that honor, the com 
pany states that fourteen years ago it 
pioneered the outboard motor business 
and that its advertising investment t 
date amounts to $730,00. The company’s 
advertising schedule now calls for spac« 
in several general magazines and a 
dozen outing and boating publications 


W. C. Allen Joins Oakes 
Company 

W. C. Allen has been appointed assis 
tant to F. E. Glass, sales manager of 
the Oakes Company, Indianapolis, spa: 
tire and spare wheel locks. Mr. Allen 
was formerly with the Indianapol 
Star and was at one time with the ai 
vertising departments of the Cole Mot: 
Car Company, and the Apperson Brothers 
Automobile Company. He also has _ bec: 
sales manager of the Perfection Win: 
shield Company. 


advertising asks, 
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Moines 


See Following Pages 
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YOUR FRIEND IN DES MOINES 





We know the jobbers and their salesmen! We 
know the brokers! 


We know the retailers! Best of all, we have their 
confidence. Your salesmen, through The Register 
and Tribune Merchandising Service Department, 
establish immediate personal contact in Des Moines. 


Ours is a personal service. Letters of introduction 
have no place in our system. We believe that your 
salesman deserves every personal help we can give 
him. We don’t send him over to see the jobber. We 
take him over! And we HELP him present his 
proposition to OUR FRIEND, the jobber. 

We know the RETAIL TRADE of Des Moines. 
We will help your salesmen sell your advertising to 
key retailers. We do this with personal calls right 
along with your salesmen. 

We co-operate in other ways, too. Thousands pass 
our display windows every day. Products advertised 
in The Register and Tribune are displayed in these 
windows. 

We furnish accurate DEALER ROUTE LISTS 
free to salesmen. 

We print DEALER BROADSIDES on contracts of 
5,000 lines or more and furnish Des Moines and Iowa 
mailing lists, charging only for addressing and postage. 

We persuade OUR FRIEND, the retailer, to feature 


advertised products in his own advertising. 


We realize no two manufacturers can have iden- 
tically the same distribution problems. Hence the 


distinct value of our PERSONAL SERVICE. 


Do advertisers appreciate our service? Read some 
of their letters. Judge for yourself! 





DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
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“Excellent Support” 

Just want you to know how greatly 
we preciate the excellent support 
The liegister and Tribune has given 
our Iowa campaign. Also want to 
thar you for the many courtesies 
extended our sales organization. I am 
confident that our campaign is going 
to be a big success! 

WEST ELECTRIC HAIR 
CURLER CoO. 


“Made a Hit” 

Broadsides you sent out for us have 
made such a hit that I am going to 
ask you to send me a dozen or twenty 
of them. Using them as the model 
broadside. 

BARROWS & RICHARDSON 
(Advertising Agency) 


“Saw It in the Window” 

There was a gentleman in our office 
last evening who wanted to purchase 
A Stewart Searchlight like the one he 
had seen in the display window of 
The Register and Tribune. We are 
certainly receiving good results from~ 
this display. 

STEWART-WARNER 
DISTRIBUTOR 


“Fully Appreciated” 

Wish to acknowledge the broadside 
and sincerely compliment you on its 
get-up This co-operation is fully 
appreciated and no doubt will react 
to mutual benefit. 

KINNEY ROME COMPANY 


“Fine Ce-operation”’ 

We certainly appreciate the fine 
co-operation that The Register and 
Tribune has been giving our salesmen 
and likewise our company. 

RARTLES-SHEPHERD OIL CoO. 


“Helped Cover Trade Effectively” 
Note that you furnished our repre- 
sentative with route lists to cover the 
Des Moines trade thoroughly and 
effectively and wish to thank you. 
SHINOLA COMPANY 


“Helpful Co-operation” 

Allow us to assure you of the ap- 
preciation of the client and ourselves 
for your helpful co-operation in send- 
ing letters to the trade in the inter- 


‘ests of Kraeuter Pliers. 


CHARLES C. GREEN, Inc. 
(Advertising Agency) 


“Close Co-operation” 

T! lose co-operation of The Reg- 
ister and Tribune Resort and Travel 
Bureau with us is highly appreciated. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & , 
PACIFIC R. R. 


“Fine Dealer Connection” 

We want to take this opportunity 
of thanking you for the part The 
Register and Tribune played in get- 
ting Chase & West lined up on our 
merchandise. Their tie-up copy looks 
mighty good. It is certainly gratify- 
ing to see the way they are going 
after business. Have received two or 
three nice mail orders from them. 

COLE MANUFACTURING CoO. 


“Particularly Pleased” 

We have just received tear sheets 
from you in which we find quite a 
number of individual dealer ads on 
Creme Oil Soap and we are partic- 
ularly pleased. Dealers have come 
through in accordance with your 
original ideas. 

PEET BROTHERS COMPANY 


“Broadsides Got Us Orders” 

We have received a number of cou- 
pons from the broadsides which you 
mailed to Iowa retailers. Retailers 
certainly do pay attention to mate- 
rial they receive from The Register 
and Tribune. 

WESTERN GROCER COMPANY 


“Consider It Very Effective” 

We are in receipt of photographs 
of the Van Heusen display featured 
in The Register and Tribune window. 
We consider it very effective and 
want to thank you for the hearty co- 
operation you have extended us. 

PHILLIP-JONES CORP. 


“Real Merchandising” 

Broadside is a beauty and we very 
much appreciate your hearty co- 
operation. Would like to mail one 
each of these broadsides to other 
newspapers to show them what is 
real merchandising. Thank you very 

much for all you are doing for us. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


“Greatly Appreciate Your Work” 
Indeed well pleased with the splen- 
did co-operation. Thanks for the 
number of excellent merchandising 
items and plans that you worked out 
for our salesman, which assisted him 
in getting a greater volume of sales. 
We greatly appreciate your work. 
JAMES S. KIRK & CO. 


“All We Could Ask For” 

We certainly appreciate what you 
have done for us and feel that if our 
advertising in your papers is not a 
success we can only blame our own 
copy. Thank you for giving us all 
we could ask for in the way of service. 

THE GLAZO COMPANY 





DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
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We make 

advertising motion picture films 
on a basis that 

business men will accept 


, f Photosrapher to makea good 

motion picture for advertising or 

Ree Propaganda. Capital is necessary; 

al a well equipped studio; a staff of 

peers correct casting and a supply of real 

talent; scenario and continuity writers of experi- 

ence; editors and titlers; and last and perhaps 

most important, the connections, contacts and 

machinery for securing widespread distribution, 
theatrical and non-theatrical. 


Because we have just such a complete and experi- 
enced organization we can make to a business 
man a business proposition that he can accept. 
Briefly it is this: If we are authorized by you to 
prepare an advertising motion picture, you puy 
nothing until you have seen the completed film and 
declare yourself satisfied. 

Because of this policy we number amongst our 
clients some of the largest firms in America. 
Proof; their names; “what they say”; demon- 
strations or explanations gladly and freely given. 


May we hear from you? 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Establishtd 1910 


We have served several large advertisers continuously for over 14 years. “‘What they 
say”’—sent on request. 
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Naughty Advertisers Lure People 
Astray 






Gillette Picks Some Chestnuts for “The People’s Corporation” 


By W. B. 


blurb, 


” 


Ac CORDING to the 
d ‘The_ People’s Corporation 
by King C. Gillette, is the result 
of the life study of a man with 
a passion for social justice. We 
are left to guess that it is this 
same individual whose face is 
the main feature of that widely 
egistered trade-mark of the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company. 
There is not much doubt, though, 
that the author of this latest book 
of Boni & Liveright is the in- 
ventor of the safety razor which 
was sold last year to the tune 
of 7,798,781 sets and 29,061,634 
dozen extra blades. For business 
reasons, most likely, it was 
deemed advisable to refrain from 
connecting too closely the author 
of a plan, which even the pub- 
lishers foresee will be pointed to 
as a dreamer’s nostrum for social 
ills, with a very matter of fact, 
and profitable, manufacturing 
concern, 

Mr. Gillette’s plan for elimi- 
nating economic waste is to fed- 
erate all industries into one single 
corporation, operating as a unit. 
“This giant corporation, leaping 
industrial boundaries and national 
boundaries, must include the agri- 
cultural as well as the manufac- 
turing, mining and_ transporta- 
tion industries, for agriculture is 
an integral part of the producing 
machine, and the producing ma- 
chine must be a unit.” 

The corporation is'to be owned 
by the people and operated for 
the people’s benefit, not for profit. 
Obviously, it could not be chris- 
tencd with any name other than 
“The People’s Corporation.” 


However, we do not propose 
to iollow Mr. Gillette in this 
dizvy flight. The blurb informs 


us that he speaks with authority 
on economic problems and our 
poor grasp of the subject pre- 
vents us from journeying with 
him to chimerical lands, 





Edwards 


But when we read: “Now if 
people really need to buy goods 
it is quite unnecessary to lure 
them,” we begin to feel on 
familiar ground. This sense of 
security is heightened when Mr. 
Gillette informs us that “The 
sole purpose of advertising is to 
make you and me buy A’s goods 
and not B’s goods. . . . Do you 
know that five or six copy writers 
in advertising departments or 
agencies have been biting their 
pens literally for weeks to tell 
you the same thing about differ- 
ent soaps, and even then you 
don’t believe it, for you. know it 
is ‘just advertising.’ This is 
added to the cost of chewing- 
gum or tobacco or silk, you may 
be sure, although it adds nothing 
to their value. . . . Advertising 
is part of the game of beating 
your neighbor. . Every time 
you buy soap or tobacco or 
gloves or canned fruit you are 
paying for advertising, for sup- 
porting a host of copy writers, 
artists, printers, lithographers, ex- 
perts, paper makers.” 


IS THIS GRATITUDE? 


No doubt all students of Mr. 
Gillette’s business plan for the 
reorganization of society, who 
recognize him through his thin 
veil of concealment as the chief 
pictorial adornment of an inter- 
nationally advertised trade-mark, 
will sniff and remark that such 
words are, to say the least, un- 
becoming, when they are voiced 
by one who has profited magnifi- 
cently by this very force which 
he so severely condemns. But 
such criticism is unjust, Cannot 
a man live down his past? 

Still, we can hardly refrain 
from objecting when Mr. Gillette 
says, “Hundreds of little enter- 
prises were struggling against 
each other fifty years ago, under- 
cutting each other, out-advertis- 
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ing each other.” Certainly we 
regain some of our composure 
after reading this, for it is pleas- 
ing to know that advertising has 
impressed such an eminent eco- 
nomic authority as a long-estab- 
lished selling force. But, after 
the first blush of self-satisfac- 
tion the pleasure is destroyed by 
reason, whispering that fifty 
years ago there was no shameful 
advertising competition. Only a 
comparatively few manufacturers 
advertised in those days and even 
among this limited number there 
was small desire to out-advertise 
each other. 

There is a powerful temptation 
to favor The People’s Corpora- 
tion when Mr. Gillette says that 
in his opinion, an individual un- 
der the corporate system could 
produce enough in five years to 
maintain him for a lifetime of 
seventy years, no matter how ex- 
travagant he might be. On the 
other hand, we very frankly do 
not become enthusiastic over the 
fact that there will be no adver- 
tising or salesmanship, because 
the corporation, as the only pro- 
ducer and distributor, will not be 
interested in stimulating wants, 
but merely in supplying them. 

This would be highly com- 
mendable if we always knew 
what we wanted. Unfortunately, 
in common with a multitude of 
folks, we very frequently need 
something but can’t for the life 
of us determine just what it is. 
Moreover, there are times when 
we are not even aware of the 
necessity for adding some article 
or service to our market-basket. 
Almost shamefully we admit that, 
very often, we must be told what 
we need. 

For example, we didn’t know 
we needed a safety razor until, 
at a tender age, we experimented 
with an open model. Then, a 
bad cut under the chin convinced 
us that a safety razor was a dire 
necessity. Incidentally, it was ad- 
vertising that made us think of 
a safety razor immediately after 
the flow of blood had _ been 
stopped and it was Gillette adver- 
tising which made us think of 
that specific make. 

At home, we didn’t realize how 
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a vacuum cleaner could save time 
and labor and do a better job, 
until a demonstrator dropped 
around as a result of .a letter 
written in response to an adver- 
tisement. ° 

But why continue? Bad, bad 
advertisers may lure people from 
prescribed paths; in fact adver- 
tising is a powerful agent in ir 
ducing people to change their 
minds. Advertisine stimulates 
wants and desires and to the ex- 
tent that it accomplishes this, it 
raises standards of living and im- 
proves the lot of humanity. Mr. 
Gillette has succeeded only in 
picking some _ exceedingly old 
chestnuts for The People’s Cor- 
poration and if his other remarks 
are equally inept, we are fearful 
that the corporation is not going 
to gain a foothold as quickly as 
did the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company nor will it exist as long. 

Just one more comment. Mr 
Gillette’s nétion of an ideal life 
consists of 100,000 people living 
in a single building fifty stories 
high. That kills our interest in 
The People’s Corporation en- 
tirely. We look forward to a 
little house with a _  good-size 
plot in the suburbs where we can 
sprinkle the lawn and we don't 
want 100,000 neighbors trampling 
on our grass. 


s 


Marketing New Water Heater 


The Bell & Gossett Company, Chi- 
cago, is introducing to the trade a new 
type of water heater under the name of 
“Unitem.” Direct-mail literature now 
being prepared will advertise that the 
Unitem system replaces independent 
water heaters in apartment buildings, 
etc., since by means of a series of pipes 
in the steam boiler, the regular heating 
equipment is utilized for the hot water 
supply. A newspaper campaign in the 
fall is planned. The account is handled 
by Oliver M. Byerly, Cleveland adver 
tising agent. 








Building and Loan Account /o: 
Bloomingdale-Weiler Agenc) 


The Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertis- 
ing Agency, Philadelphia, has obtained 
the advertising account of Abe Kolsky 
& Company, Inc., of that city, which 
operates twelve building and loan asso- 
ciations. Newspapers in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delawart, Maryland and 
New York City are being used for ‘his 
account, 
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Lithographers’ 
Convention to Consider 
Advertising Industry 


HE importance of a proper 

understanding of lithography 
and of lithographic processes on 
the part of advertisers will be one 
of the principal subjects discussed 
at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Employ- 
ing Lithographers which is to be 
held at Del Monte, Calif., on June 
3, 4 and 5. 

Following the speech of Rollin 
C. Ayres, of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco, who 
will speak on “Advertising, an 
Economic Force in Business,” the 
convention will hear a _ general 
discussion from the floor. This 
discussion will consider whether 
the lithographic industry can be 
developed by a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign. This problem 
will be treated from_ several 
angles, such as: How many men 
who are buying lithographic mat- 
ter know what lithography is? 
How many know how it is. pro- 
duced? Is it advisable, through 
advertising, to try to familiarize 
each group of buyers with the 
process and various uses of 
lithography ? 

Problems confronting outdoor 
advertising, with which the lithog- 
raphy business is closely affli- 
ated, also will receive attention at 
the convention. 

The progress of the industry 
toward the establishment of a 
Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion will be given in a report 
which is to be submitted at the 
meeting. This foundation is be- 
ing established to assist in the 
co-operative training of skilled 
lithographic workers and of ca- 
pable executives, to create an in- 
dustrial research laboratory and 
to aid in the development of eco- 
nomic research in the relation of 
lithography to other industries. 
In this work the association is 
having the co-operation of Dean 
Herman Schneider, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. A repre- 
sentative will make this report for 
him. 
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The program of the convention 
also will include a number of gen- 
eral - discussions on _ technical 
problems in tle industry. 


Co-operatives Plan Campaign 
on Cereal Foods 


The Federated Cereal Mills of 
America, a national chain of cereal food 
manufacturers, will shortly commence 
an advertising campaign on the fiftcen 
products of its members. These prod- 
ucts will be marketed under a joint 
name: Plans call for the use of maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

This association is a_ subsidiary of 
the Anglo-American Mill Company, 
Inc., Owensboro, Ky., a community 
milling system which has a membership 
of 5,000 individual mills. It markets 
and advertises co-operatively a brand 
of flour which is sold under the trade 
name of Midget. 

The Simpson Advertising Service 
Company, St. Louis, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of these asso- 
ciations. 


The Paraflector Company 
Appoints W. B. Erwin 


Walter B. Erwin has joined The 
Paraflector Company, inneapolis, 
Minn., as sales and advertising man- 
ager. He recently was associated with 
Smith & Wilson, Inc., Indianapolis, 
marketing counselors, and at one time 
was vice-president of The H. L. Rac- 
kliffe Company, Cleveland. 


Campaign for New Motor 
Fuel 


The Mitchell Gas Company, Newark, 
N. J., will condtct a newspaper cam- 
paign on a new fuel ingredient for 
motors which it has recently placed upon 
the market, under the trade name of 
Mitchell’s Point. The Dorland Agency, 
Inc., New York, will direct this cam- 
paign. ° 


New Officers of San Antonio 
Advertising Club 


At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Club of San Antonio, 
Tex., Mrs. Marie Wathen was elected 
president. Claude Anniol was elected 
vice-president and Miss Marion Johnson, 
secretary. The new president was pre- 
sented with a rolling-pin for use as a 
gavel. 


Death of Warren Y. Soper 


Warren Y. Soper, who was associated 
with many large Canadian corporations, 
died at Ottawa on May 13 at the age 
of seventy. He had been president of 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 
the Gas Accumulator of Canada, Ltd., 
and the Ottawa Electric Company, and 
a director of several other concerns 
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Dealer Interest 
becomes 

Dealer Influence 
when 

the dealer 

is a part owner 
of the magazine 


he reads. 


Up to date, more than 
100,000 dealers have 
been found among 
the reader-owners of 


She &IRs 


Magazine 
850,000 Identified Circulation 
50 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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Experience has tmught the discriminating bu ver that only ina motor car body 
which bears the emblem Body by Fisher-can he secure so-commplete acomy 
bination of enduring quality, genuine beauty, and knxunous appointment. 


MacMANUS INCORPORATED 


A name that inspires respect 
wherever it is mentioned 
in business discussion 
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The Use of “Printed 
in the U. S. A.” on 
Books and Advertising 


Tue Stanparpv Diary Company 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
ditor of Printers’ InxK: 
I notice that on a large amount of 
inte] matter, such as books, catalogues, 
ow cards and numerous other publica- 
, there appears the phrase rinted 
the U. S. A.” Will you be kind 
nough to tell me the merits of this, and 
hether you would advise using this 
hrase on publications? 
_ the title page of The Standard 
ries, we simply note at the bottom 
Pa shed by The Standard Diary Com- 


al information you can give me on 
his subject will be appreciated. 
Tue Stanparp* Diary ComMPany 
E, Dresser, 
Treasurer. 


HE wide use of the phrase 

“Printed in the U. S. A.” on 
ooks, catalogues, show cards and 
any other publications is the re- 
ult of the regulations of a num- 
pr of countries requiring that 
ported merchandise of all kinds 
ear an indication of the country 
f origin. Hence when a book or 


yas intended for export. 

Attempts to export books or 
dvertising material of any kind 
ithout the imprint may result 
eriously. A recent report of the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs, of the 
Department of Commerce, states: 
Failure to comply with these reg- 


o fines of varying degrees of 
everity and the goods to detention 
in the customs houses until the 
proper marking is placed thereon. 
Since an importer is not favorably 
clined toward exporters who, 
hrough ignorance, negligence, or 
ere carelessness, cause him an- 
oyance, extra expense and loss 
of time—and consequently jeop- 
ardize the good-will of his cus- 
omers—noncompliance with the 

arking requirements reacts as a 
boomerang on the exporter’s busi- 
ness. 

Many publishers of books and 
Many advertisers in this country 
send both classes of merchandise 
into Canada, and that country re- 
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quires only two types of merchan- 

ise to bear an indication of 
origin when imported. They are 
printed and lithographed matter of 
all kinds (including books and 
pictures) and wooden and fibre 
lead pencils. And regarding these 
types the report continues: 

“These goods. must have the 
country of origin marked, stamped, 
branded or labeled, in legible Eng: 
lish or French words, in a con- 
spicuous place that shall not be 
covered or obscured by any sub- 
sequent attachments or arrange- 
ments. The marking should be as 
nearly indelible and -permanent as 
the nature of the goods will per- 
mit. The penalty for noncom- 
pliance with the marking regula- 
tions in Canada is a fine of 10 
per cent of the value of the 
goods, which will not be released 
from the customs until properly 
marked.” 

While it is generally understood 
that the countries of the Orient, 
that is, China, Japan, Dutch East 
Indies, Siam and the Philippines, 
have no special regulations for 
the marking of the country of 
origin on general merchandise, as 
well as on books and advertising 
material, most of the other coun- 
tries of the world have such reg- 
ulations. The requirements vary 
widely with some of the countries, 
and so it is advisable for the 
publisher or advertiser, who is 
contemplating a campaign of dis- 
tribution in some foreign territory, 
to take the matter up with the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs, giv- 
ing all necessary details before the 
final proofs are approved.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle 
Changes 


Frank M. Jacob has been appointed 
space buyer for Groesbeck, Hearn & 
Hindle, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 

John C. Hindle, secretary and ‘trea- 
surer, who formerly directed all space 
buying, will resi June 7, to become 
vice-president and sales manager of the 

Irose Co., Inc., electrical equipment 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Jacob, who was _ formerl 
Hindle’s assistant, served in the Wort 
War, and was badly wounded at Sois- 
sons. He came to Groesbeck, Hearn 
& Hindle, Inc., originally on vocational 
training. 
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The Spirit op 


F you should be driving from Nyack to N@w 
York in your motor car one of these f ga 





spring mornings, you might see Mr. Macfaddf | 
walking along the road with a brisk, quick st@jey 
l 


; 5 
It is a common practice for him to walk fr 


, : , ; , iden 
his home in Nyack to his office in New York. 
oro 


To do this, he is obliged to start at five o'ck ing 
reaching the Macfadden Building at Six 


fourth Street and Broadway between ele 
ex 


S 


o'clock and noon time. 
but 
There are not many men past the half centj fer 


mark who have the inclination to take s Ir 


strenuous exercise regularly. thir 


That Mr. Macfadden can do this with lig wl 
more effort than most men employ to walfbed- 
dozen blocks is surely a tribute to the princigpftic 
of physical culture as well as to Mr. Macfaddt 


sincerity in practicing what he preaches. AC 
Indeed, this spirit of “doing things” motir 4 

ory 

the whole Macfadden organization. “te 
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Joing Things 


\@Whether doing a thing consists in starting a 
igazine, or building up one; whether it means 


> inauguration of an individual magazine 


t@icy or the conception of an idea for a story— 


sdynamie quality is one that gives the Mac- 


( 
len Publications a reputation for being a 


orous force in present-day magazine pub- 


ing. 


‘fit is comparatively easy to express an ideal— 


‘ake § 


vith |i 


o wal 


s extremely difficult to explain one. 


But if the ideal of this organization were to be 
ified in one single instance, it would be in that 
Ir. Macfadden—at an age when many men 
thinking of retiring from business, and at an 
r when most men are thinking of getting out 
bed—walking more than twenty-five miles to 


igottice while there is a Cadillac in his garage. 


ACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Macfadden Building, New York City 
Story Metropolitan Movie Weekly 


al Culture True Detective Mysteries Dream World 
Romances Dance Lovers Muscle Builder 
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Maxwell and Parker Win Ad- 
vertising Golf Tournament 


Clair Maxwell, advertising manager 
of Life, won the low gross prize with a 
score of 85 in the final round of the 
opening one-day tournament of the 
Metropolitan Golf Association of Ad- 
vertising Interests. The tournament 
was played over the links of the Knick- 
erbocker Country Club, at Tenafly, N. J., 
on May 20. Although the day was a 
rainy one 120 members were entered in 
the playing. 

Low net honors in the final round 
went to Ralph Trier; New York The- 
atre Program Corporation, who came 
through with a 71. Stacey Bender, Mc- 
Call’s had second with 72, and C. M. 
Samael F, J. Ross Company, third with 


Lester R. Fountain, American Archi- 
tect, won the morning round with a low 
gross of 85 while the prize for low 
net went to George H. Leigh, The 
Butterick Publishing Company. 

Don M. Parker, secretary of the 
Century Company, was the winner of 
the first of thirty flights. The other 
flight winners in order were: Charles 
G. Wright, Robert Finney, Harris B. 
Fenn, Rodney B. Stuart, George H. 
Leigh, W. W. Ferrin, Charles P. Eddy, 
Stacey Bender and William A. Sturgis. 

This tournament was the first of a 
series of four which will be played this 
season. The next one is to be held on 
= 19 at the Garden City Country 

ub. 


Velie Appoints Power, 
Alexander & Jenkins 


The Velie Motors Corporation, 


Mo- 
line, Ill., manufacturer of Velie auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks, has appointed 
The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Com- 
pany, Detroit advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 

Hargreaves, Inc., Detroit, automo- 
bile and truck tires, and The Frost 
Chill Company, Cleveland, manufacturer 
of the Servator, soft drink dispenser, 
also have placed their accounts with 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins. 


Lewis G. Vogel Dead 


Lewis G. Vogel, secretary and trea- 
surer of Robert Frothingham, Inc., New 
York, since the formation of that outdoor 
advertising organization last year, died 
recently at Warsaw, N. Y. Mr. Vogel 
was in charge of the Detroit office of 
this company. He had lived in Detroit 
for many years and previously had been 
associated with the advertising staffs of 
various publications of the Class Journal 
Company and Motor Life. 


Vantines Account with World 
Wide Agency 


Vantines, Incorporated, New York, 
retail oriental goods, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the World Wide 
Severna Corporation, also of New 

ork. 
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Paul Block London Convention 
Prizes Awarded 


Three members of the Advertising 
Club of New York have been success. 
ful in winning the essay contest on the 
subject ‘‘What Benefit Do I Expect to 
Get out of the London Convention”: 
They are O. R. Hardwell, Maxwell 
Lakeman and George French. Pay! 
Block has awarded each winner $1,000 
to cover his expenses to the London 
advertising convention. 

The winners were representative of 
three classes of advertising work. Mr. 
Hardwell, who is with Albert Frank & 
Company, was the winner in the adver. 
tising agency group. Mr. Lakeman sub. 
mitted the prize essay from the group 
representing national advertisers. He is 
advertising manager of The Oakley 
Chemical Company. Mr. French was suc. 
cessful in the group of those generally 
interested in advertising. In all, a total 
of sixty-eight essays were submitted. 


Commander Tinker, Editor, 
“Aero Digest” 


Aero Digest, formerly Aeronautical 
Digest, has been changed from a trade 
to a class publication with the appoint- 
ment of Lieut. Commander Clifford A. 
Tinker as editor. 

Commander Tinker achieved his 
rank with the Bureau of Aeronautics 
of the Navy Department. During the war 
he served as acting chief engineer officer 
of U. S. Naval aviation in Europe; he 
was the special representative of the 
Secretary of the Navy on the naval 
transatlantic flight in 1919 and acted in 
the same capacity with the ZR-2 ex- 
pedition to England in 1921. 


McKelvie Buys “Nebraska 
Farm Journal” 


Samuel R. McKelvie, former Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska and publisher of The 
Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, has bought 
the Nebraska Farm Journal, Omaha, 
from Senator Arthur Capper. The pub- 
lications will be consolidated under the 
name of The Nebraska Farmer, which 
is published weekly, effective with the 
issue of July 1. 


“Orange Judd Farmer” Buys 
“Tllinois Farmer”’ 


The TIilinois Farmer, Quincy, IIL. 
has been purchased, in name only, by 
the Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago. The 
combined publications will be known in 
the future as the Orange Judd [llinois 
Farmer. The TJilinois Farmer was 
founded in 1880 by John M. Stahl. 


Carl Bowen Johnson Dead 


Carl Bowen Johnson, editor 2nd pub 
lisher of the Franklin, Mass., Sentinel, 
for the last twenty-eight years, <ied last 
fps Mr. Johnson was sixty-four years 
old. 
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$ Suc- 
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total 
or. Reader-interest in the Kansas City Journal. 
4 Post’s new Radio Page is keen. 
itical Every Sunday the Radio Page features news 
trade of the latest developments in radio, espe- 
oint cially those making summer reception better, 
dA 
promising to make it a year-around asset and 
his diversion; diagrams and detailed information 
uties of a character which has not hitherto been 
freer available for radio fans in the Middle West; 
; he a table giving the broadcasting hours of the 
wo world’s largest stations. 
java. 
The Journal-Post’s Sunday Radio Page is sup- 
: plemented on week-days by the publication 
¥ in the Journal each morning of the day’s 
programs of the larger broadcasting sta- 
a tions of the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Canada. 
Gov- 
The To those selling radios and radio accessories 
ught the Journal-Post’s Radio Page should prove 
~ 4 an exceptional medium, A Sunday circulation 
the of more than 200,000 and a daily circulation 
= of over 348,000 insures complete coverage. 
the 
Advertisements for the Radio Page must be 
/ received not later than Friday of each week, 
Vs ‘ 
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me The K City Journal - Post 
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As_a rule, national publications emphasize either 
“class” or “mass” circulation. They are equally im- 
portant, however—and both are found in the All- 
Fiction Field in a ratio that parallels buying power. 








Automobiles Owned : Homes Owned 
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How can you 
reach everybody? 


The fara of a series dealing with és | 


much-discussed “class” and “mass” 


“HE GROUP which for the want of a better name 
T is called “class” is a very valuable audience for 
advertising. Although it includes only 14 of every 
average 100 income receivers, it gets 40% of the 
nation’s income. There is also good reason to be- 
lieve that these 14 people influence, to a large 
extent, the buying done by the other 86. 


But these 86 receive 36 billion dollars a year — 
60°0 of the nation’s income. They own 76% of the 
homes in the United States, and 71% of the pas- 
senger automobiles. 


It is apparent that adequate advertising must 
reach both the 14% and the 86%, 


Perhaps this chart will suggest how it can best 
be done: 


Income Dollars Autos. Homes  A.F.F. 
receivers received owned owned Circulation 


$2,000 a 14% 40% 29% 24% 42% 
year income 86% 60% 71% 76% 58% 





Note the similarity between the actual amount of 
money received, above and below the line, and the 
circulation of the All-Fiction Field. 

That is what we mean by “reaching the entire 
market.” Everybody does the buying—and 
everybody reads the 


All-Fiction field 


Circulation 2,275,432 A.B.C. 
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The Visionary Promoter Does a 


Much Harm as the Crook 


Highly Speculative Propositions Advertised as Investments Take Million 


from Manufacturers’ 


Sales 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE slick or visionary gentle- 

men who want the money we 
should spend for the things manu- 
facturers make are now looking 
with envious eyes on the bonus 
money. 

Less than a week after the 
bonus bill was passed over the 
President’s veto a report was 
given me by an investigator which 
shows how fast the blue-sky pro- 
moters work. 

man who wanted others to 
join him in a wild gamble had 
advertised a way for the bonus 
money to be sunk in his scheme. 
He pointed out that no actual 
cash could be secured on the 
bonus in less than two years time, 
but he suggested that some cash 
and the certificate might be as- 
signed to him. For this considera- 
tion he would issue stock in his 
company “which in two years’ 
time should be worth at least 
triple what it is today.” Since 
triple zero is still zero, perhaps he 
is telling the truth. Like so many 
other promoters who get the 
money which should be put into 
washing machines, asbestos shin- 
gles and shoes for the children, 
this man is within the law. He is 
asking people to gamble with him 
and making the gamble sound like 
an investment. Yet a bettor on 
any horse race or prize fight 
would get a far better run for his 
money than the person who puts 
his savings into a new enterprise 
run by men with high hopes 
where they should have a proved 
record of past results accom- 
plished. 

A man who has spent many 
years in protecting investors tells 
me that more money is lost in 
within-the-law, highly speculative 
propositions than in the sale of 
actually fraudulent stock. 

The Burns Detective Agency 
lists new promotions under the 


following seven heads: 
1) Investment. 
Business 
ment. 
Speculative. 
Highly Speculative. 
Gamble. 
Wild Gamble. 
) Fraud. 

Under the last classificatio 
come the concerns whose 
m ters have a bad court 
have had an indictment or injunc 
tion filed against them or havé 
been in jail. 

The gilt-edge investments suc 
as Liberty Bonds, or the under 
lying obligations of 
companies are placed in the firs 

Then in the second clas 
are preferred or common stoc¢ 
with possible wide fluctuations 
The next four elasses from th 
speculations to the wild gambk 
are the ones which get perhaps 7 
per cent of the $1,000,000,000 los 
each year to productive industry 
The worst of the situation is tha 
almost all of these wild promo 
tion plans are technically withi 
the law. Some of them can onlj 
be classed as hopeless gambles 
Many of the men promoting suc 
concerns may be morally square 

Some are sincere zealots, with 4 
great dream but no ability. Other 
are crooks operating just withi 
the law, building a factory, fo 
examp'’e, which turns out tow 
demonstration automobiles 
then sellifg $4,000,000 in_ stoc 
which pays the promoters a for 
tune in commissions and salary 
Some almost as bad as the above 
example are selling stock rigit 
now. There are hundred s in th 
hopelessly wild gamble c! 
soliciting subscriptions fo: 

I know, because several « 

have done me the honor t 

me to participate ever sinc 
pearance of “The Blue-Sky Pr 


Man’s 


Invest 
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oter is Stealing Your Sales,” 
n the May 1 issue of Print- 
xs’ Ink. One man tells me that 
soney is but one element in suc- 
ess and happiness, that others are 
"clean life and honest toil, fore- 
kight and the knowledge of conse- 
quences, saving a part of what one 
saris and investing a part only of 
what ore has saved.” He has 
himost thirty stories which he 
beieves would make much money 
f put on the movie screen, He 
vants me to stuc ly every detail of 
is proposition, “and if in your 

ent you think that we have 
, fair chance to make good, then 
write your check for all you can 
invest and make it snappy.” 

This is signed by the president 
of the company who is going to 
produce all the stories of which 
he is the author and in some of 
which he is to be an actor also. I 
have followed his advice and read 
the whole prospectus carefully, 
including a letter from the rep- 
resentative of Carl Laemmle 
returning one of the stories with- 
out comment, and I do not care to 
fll out the stock subscription 
enclosed for 
my convenience. It strikes me as 
very much of a gamble, especially 
as I ponder over the fact that 
motion picture producing com- 
panies with a total capitalization 
of $58,000,000 have been started 
in the past ten months, and that 
the earnings of some of the well 
known, experienced companies are 
nothing to brag about right now. 

Here is a prospectus from an- 
other man who wants me to join 
him in a plan to dig some sort of 
a chemical out of a vast prehis- 
toric dry lake which was once 635 

He points out that 

, dollars invested now and 

y dollars each month—a 
total of -$100—may return to me 
as much as $34,140. This, he as- 
sures me, “is not one of the many 
get-rich-juick schemes which be- 
guile you. This is not one of the 
ordinary promotion propositions 
planned io rob you. This is not 
a fly-by-night plan for the enrich- 
Ment Of its promoters at your ex- 
He is starting the con- 

of a plant and invites 

on him. “The Dodge 


‘anak thoughtfully 
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Brothers drew from the Ford 
Motor Company in dividends 
$9,871,500 and from the sale of 
stock $25,000,000, a total of $34,- 
871,500.” The tremendous for- 
tunes made by other original Ford 
stockholders is emphasized. 

He speaks highly of his own 
proposition, too. He says, “Here, 
then, gentle reader, is buried 
wealth of the value of over 
$3,000,000,000 waiting for someone 
to gather it. Treasure from which 
to draw tidy incomes for a host 
of people who will assist in its re- 
covering. .Here is a feast for 
those who wish to help carve this 
rich bonanza. And what banquet 
of wealth is so honorable as that 
recovered from mother earth?” 

This appears in a question and 
answer column: 

“Question—You mean that I 
might reasonably expect to realize 
over twenty-four times on my in- 
vestment with only one chance in 
nine of failure? 

“Answer—Precisely.” 

He states that the element of 
speculation in his proposition “is 
only the ordinary hazards of the 
pioneer stage of legitimate busi- 
ness.” I can. secure shares of 
stock in his enterprise “for fifty 
cents each, whereas they should 
be selling for over twelve dollars 
each.” Upon careful considera- 
tion I do not think I shall use the 
Western Union telegram blank 
this: gentleman has all ready for 
me and which says, “Reserve for . 
me — shares. Mailing 
Remittance.” The ordinary haz- 
ards of the pioneer stage of any 
legitimate business are far more 
than nine to one in favor of its 
losing out. Eighty-seven  busi- 
nesses fail for thirteen that suc- 
ceed out of every 100 new ones 
started. This course of reason- 
ing might of course have kept me 
out of the original Ford com- 
pany. It will certainly keep me 
out of the prehistoric lake. I 
leave all the millions of tons of 
chemicals to this confident gradu- 
ate engineer and inventor. 

Another man is going to start 
publishing stories which he has 
written himself. He tells me how 
much Harold Bell Wright and 
Rupert Hughes made last year 
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[t wont cover him 


You can’t blanket the United States wi 


a magazine or a few magazines. 
particularly true of the South. 


Many ad 


vertisers do not realize that a great grou 
of all-American people, comprising som 
20,090,000, cannot be covered with a magazine having, say, leg 


than 200,000 circulation in ten great states. 


The way to reac 


the Southern people is through the Southern newspapers. 


There Is No Business Depressior 


In the South 


Plan your Fall campaign now. 
The South is the most prosper- 
ous part of the country. Statis- 
tics and business figures prove 
it. While it is agricultural— 
yet, with mineral resources, 
lumber and manufacturing in- 
terests so diversified — these 
states report. little unemploy- 
ment and brisk business. 


For over a year cotton has sold 
around 30c a pound or more. 
This means prosperity. and 


plenty of money in circulati 
south of the Mason and Dixo 
Line. 


The number of automobil 
has doubled in the South, f 
the past two or three years; at 
the miles of improved roads hay 
increased four or five times. 


Enterprising manufacturers 4 
reaping their reward by goitl 
after business in the Southem 
states. 


eae 
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The Southern Newspaper 
Is the Paramount Influence 


In the South 


nthe South the people take 
heir newspapers more seri- 
busly. They do not read 
hem in the street cars and 
row them away. They do 
ot go out on the streets at 
arious hours of the day and 
uy numerous editions, look- 


any ang at the comics one time 


















rash pile. 


nd the market news another 
ime; and throw them in a 
In the South the 
ewspaper is an institution; 
goes into the home and is 
art of the daily lives of the 
eople. A Southern man 
wears by his newspaper. In 


the Southern States the ad- 
vertiser can find the greatest 
group of all-American peo- 
ple, that is, people of Ameri- 
can extraction, people whose 
ancestors have been in this 
country for one hundred 
years or more. With the 
same ideas, the same social 
customs and the same insti- 
tutions, they live alike, vote 
alike and buy alike. An ad- 
vertiser ought to take ad- 
vantage of this fact and 
reach the great Southern 
market in the best and most 
efficient way. 





Plan an intensified selling and advertising 
drive in the South. Write Mr. Walter John- 
son, Secretary of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell It 





South 
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is used by 


The Wahl Company 


Foldwell Coated Paper was 

EVERSHARP — successfully used for a recent 

WAHL PEN Wahl broadside of very large 
dimensions in which extra- 
ordinary strength and folding 
quality, as well as a beauti- 
fully coated surface, were 
necessary. The Wahl Com- 
pany, like hundreds of other 
national advertisers of broad 
experience, knows it can de- 
pend upon Foldwell for un- 
usual strength and printing 
qualities. 
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CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
801 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Nationally Distributed 


the usual short fibre. Long fibres re- 


The method of making Foldwell pro- 

Facts: duces LONG, pliable fibres instead of 
a 

sist breaking by BENDING at a fold. 
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and admits that his writings are ber of successes as compared to 
better than the productions of failures on similar promotions in 
either of these authors. I can the past. It is interesting to 
get in on the ground floor of a glance back at one particular pro- 
yast new publishing business. He motion. You remember when the 
tells me the titles and plots of his Commonwealth Hotel stock was 
books. I know just about what first talked about as a fine invest- 
chance this man has 
of succeeding. 

And so they come, 
these hopeful people, 
optimists all, inviting 
you and me to join 
them and get rich 
easily and rather 
quickly, for is it not 
true that $100 in- 
vested now may return 
me as much as $34,- 
140? As one of them 
so attractively sug- 
gests, “By using ordi- ROB RY 
nary judgment the 
comforts of life are 
cianable long before} TO LOSE YOUR MONEY IS NO JOKE 
the fading years over- 
take us. Many op- The Country is swamped with hopeless and fraudulent “in- 
portunities are offered — 
in a year’s time that auatnaan are trying to get your hard-earned cash by 
would multiply a small hak ny wont to Cho big comastinien thay exp guteg to on 
investment a thousand in selling you their stock. 
fold.” Beyond that they do not care. 

They may all mabe | See core ce eens = 
millions; who can do not be in a hurry to buy. 
tell? There ¥ m ay Pec do on way at me ——s ape ae ch te matter 
come an earthquake aan pach, ary Ba wpe Rape bend amter of Com- 
to destroy New York. They ine tirenendiay ne without cost. 
What is objected to They do net want you to lese your monay. 
is the nerve = Don’t “take a chance” and believe you can get rich quick. 
promoters in calling 
their ‘schemes “in- INVESTIGATE BEFORE, NOT AFTER YOU INVEST. 
vestments” and in 
urging old ladies, Attleboro Chamber of Commerce 
stenographers, den- 
tists and street-car 
conductors to gamble tHe cHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF ATTLEBORO, MASS., 
with them on the USES A DRAMATIC METHOD TO WARN PROSPECTIVE STOCK 
supposition inat they PURCHASERS iat ae WELL AS FRAUDU 
are making an invest- 
ment which will give 
them an income in their de- ment. Many prominent men 
clining years. Being no prophet I recommended it highly. 
cannot tcll if the motion picture An interesting prospectus was 
man and the chemical digger and issued back in 1916 which pointed 
the confident publisher will fail or out that the biggest hotel in the 
succeed, though I can guess. world was to be erected at Broad- 

One can, however, get a report way and 56th Street in New York 
from the Better Business Bureau, City!“"It was to be financed by 
the local Chamber of Commerce public’. subscription _to y 
or the Burns Detective Agency shares of stock at $100 a share. 
on each of them and on the num- The proposed site was purchased ; 
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prominent men- endorsed the 
project. There was need of a 
big hotel as the successful erec- 
tion and profitable business of 
numerous big ones since then 
proves. Printers’ INK at the 
time objected, however, to cabling 
this speculative project an invest- 
ment. To quote what PRINTERS’ 
INK said when the glowing pro- 
spectus was put out: 

“Ought widows and orphans to 
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may be justified in taking \ hat the 
financial world calls ‘a business 
man’s risk,’ but how about the 
great uninformed public which 
does not know how to distinguish 
between an investment and a spec. 
ulation? Any good banker yill 
caution a person of sma!l means 
against investing in ent rprises 
which have not a long record of 
substantial earnings. <A thing 
may look beautiful on paper, but 


in practice it may not be able 
to earn its fixed charges. The 
Schoolmaster believes that in 
making new flotations, the risks 


be urged to put their money into 
undertakings which are a long 
way from having a demonstrated 
earning power? A business man 





QUESTIONNAIRE 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

In what State incorporated ?.......ccccccccccccccccsccevccccccccece 

Date of incorporation 

Name and address of incorporators, number of shares held by each and amount 


paid thereon: 
Name Address Shares Amount 
Name and address of Directors, number of shares held by each and amount paid 


thereon: 
Name Address Shares 


Exact location of principal office 
Name and official title of person or persons in charge 


Amount of capital stock authorized, $ 

Into how many shares divided? Preferred 

How many shares issued and outstanding? 

How many shares issued in exchange for services rendered?. 

What was the nature of such service? 

What, if any, is the present indebtedness of the company or eerenes (mortgugss 
Ow ee a 8) aan Tr tree 3 
Were any shares issued for property acquired, if so, how many and to *whom?. 


stock or onderwritiag agreements 
At what price was stock actually sold?.........scceeececec cen seeweeerseceeeeer 
Have any shares been assigned free? If so, how many, to whom and for what 


purpose? 


aes Property? < eae - 
_ a dividend been paid on ‘stock; if so, when, ahd in what amount ?. 


gen weg or subscribers?.....ccceccccccceccccccessesesccecs geeeee oa 
In what manner was the original property acquired? From whom?........- 


Purchase price paid? 
what does the property now SeE 6 6. 55 baw cos cea gob ilee wees sce 
What is the —— assessed valuation of the property? Real $ 
Personal eo 
Name of Stock “Salesman 





A QUESTIONNAIRE DISTRIBUTED BYTHE BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU OF THE. KANSAS city 


ADVERTISING CLUB. THE PROSPECTIVE INVESTOR IS TOLD TO FILL IT OUT aa 
RESULT OF HIS TALK WITH THE SALESMAN AND THEN BRING IT TO THE B 
WHICH WILL EXPLAIN THE FACTS OF THE COMPANY'S SITUATION 10 


WITHOUT COST 
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American 


Opportunities 
in 
Great Britain 


N England alone there are over 35 million people 

within a smaller space than New York State. In 
the entire British Isles, which are less in area than the 
State of New Mexico, there are 47 million people. 


The compactness of this wealthy market and its con- 
sequent density of population greatly simplifies the dis- 
tribution problem and greatly lessens the selling cost 
when compared to that of the United States of America. 


d amount 


Amount 
cunt peid That the British public is more receptive to American 
Amount goods than ever before is proved by the astounding suc- 
"Teas cess of many American manufacturers who have estab- 
lished themselves in Great Britain within the past 
few years. 


Each of the outstanding successes has unlocked the door 
to big business in Britain through the pages of the London 
DAILY MAIL, and many American firms have built up a 
highly profitable business by its aid alone, 


THE DAILY MAIL is read each morning by millions of 

‘ men and women in every town, village:and hamlet through- 

baw ixcas. out the length and breadth of the British Isles. It has been 

Bee aptly described as “an advertising campaign in itself,” and 

improve: is therefore the paramount newspaper, and the recognized 

a medium for national advertising in England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland. 


Concentrate your advertising in the (London) Daily ~ 


Y_. Mr. H. HH. Mail with its nation-wide appeal through the larg- 
a Field, 280 Broad- est daily net sale of any newspaper in the world. 
* | New York City : 
ove { Lonéon Daily 
on |) "s At neeenn Bease. 
esponens V will be glad 
aie Sou | d to anyone inter- ¢ ¢ 
ested, particulars of 
—_ \ Features of special in- 1 
VSAS CITY st to Americans 


AS THE ‘Conesag Oe ° 
pUREAU, Nee World’s Largest Net Daily Sale 


TO HIM 
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should be taken by persons who 
can afford to lose if the original 
hopes of success should not be 
realized. These risks are bound to 
be large in any new business un- 
dertakings. Widows, orphans and 
persons of small means should be 
encouraged to seek the safety of 
their principal first, rather than 
to grasp for the big profits which 
can only come from taking cor- 
responding risks.” 

Eight years later court action 
is brought by the attorney general, 
and one newspaper account says: 

“In his report to his superior, 
Deputy Attorney General Cham- 
bers criticized the financial meth- 
ods of the directors, charging 
particularly that fiscal agents had 
received $400,000, which he re- 
garded as excessive, and that the 
company had bound itself by 
contract to pay an individual, as 
hotel manager, a salary of $25,000 
a year. This salary, he said, was 
paid before work was much more 
than started and continued for a 
year. Agents circulated in the 


poorer sections of the city and 


sold 11,000 shares of stock, Mr. . 


Chambers said, filling the original 
quota of 25,000. At the present 
time, said the Deputy Attorney 
General’s report, although $5,- 
000,000 worth of stock has been 
sold, on which about $4,000,000 in 
cash has been received, there is 
only $12,000 in the corporation 
treasury and the site has been 
heavily mortgaged.” 

This Commonwealth proposition 
at the time it was started looked 
good to many prominent men and 
they gambled on it. It was not at 
the time an investment, as Print- 
ERS’ INK pointed out. It is just 
this sort of scheme, where the 
promoters may have high hopes, 
in some cases being honest folk 
who want big salaries while they 
do their planning, which take so 
much of the money now being 
lost to the productive channels of 
trade. 

Several men with a flair for 
economics have written to tell me 
that these billion dollars a year 
invested in frauds, or just hope- 
ful promotions which do not turn 
out, are not really lost. They point 
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out that expensive office furniture 
jewelry, hotel accommodations 
forbidden spirits and even good 
clothes are purchased by these 
promoters with the money secured 
from wage-earners, farmers and 
clerks to back their hopefu! claims 
for new industries, hotels, mines, 
oil wells and the like. 

I am still sure, however, that 
a few promoters don’t purchase 
nearly as many manufactured 
products, as the people from whom 
they secure their money would 
have purchased, had they not 
bought, instead, the dream of 
becoming wealthy quickly and 
without effort. And whether the 
money goes into a fraudulent 
scheme, such as one in Texas, 
where 200 girls were employed 
to do nothing but sign receipts for 
money sent in by “investors,” or 
into a plan to build a dream hotel, 
or start a new ice-making plant 
which doesn’t succeed, it is lost 
to manufacturers. When money 
has gone to a place where it doesn't 
earn dividends, it cuts down con- 
sumers’ purchasing power. 

How much it cuts it down is 
worth thinking about again in 
these terms. Consider every re- 
tail store in the United States 
from Gimbel’s and Marshall 
Fields, to Jackson’s General Store 
at Keswick, Va. Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, director of the Retail 
Research Association, estimates 
that total sales in 1923 were about 
$35,000,000,000. He arrives at this 
figure by an average from the 
State of Pennsylvania, where 
138,178 retail shops did a business 
of $258 per capita for every man, 
woman and child. From this 
figure he gets his total for the 
whole country. 

The money lost in fake and 
hopeless securities last year is ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000, or one 
thirty-fifth of the entire retail 
trade of the whole country! 

An increase in sales of $1,000; 
000,000 for next year would make 
business hum. It is distinctly a 
sales problem for manufacturers 
and retailers, as has been previ- 
ously pointed out. After reading 
at home the other evening some 

(Continued on page 125) 
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I : 
THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


&. 


If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 

BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 

NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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HE other day, James F. Drake, Inc., Fifth Avenvé 

dealers in rare books, sold a copy of Rudyard Kipling 

“Echoes,"’ a first edition (1884) presentation, copy {0 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

A few blocks further down the street, at Brentano’s, they 
will sell three hundred copies of a new Harold Bell Wright 
book within a few hours after it is placed on sale. 

As Charles Lamb once said, ‘‘I don't collect farst editions 
—I collect eleventh editions—they are much rarer.” 

In this shrewd bit of philosophy the great essayist un- 
wittingly epitomized the strength of True Story: 
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RUL STORY'S circulation of nearly two million is truly 

an eleventh edition market, and a rare market because you 
an count on the fingers of both your hands the magazines in 
he United States having two million or more circulation. 

You may raise your index finger indicating one magazine 

True Story—for it is the only magazine that sells almost 
wo million copies on the news-stands. 

The American public pays half a million dollars a month 
for the privilege of reading True Story, and this is more than 
it pays for the privilege of reading any other magazine. 

There are class magazines with small circulations at a 
purchase price of more than thirty-five cents a copy. 

There are other important magazines of from five hundred 
thousand circulation and upward at twenty-five cents or 
thirty-five cents a copy. 

There is one great big magazine selling more than two 
million copies at five cents. 

But, True Story with the largest voluntary news-stand 
sale in the world, at a twenty-five cent price, sets a record 
that has never before been approached in the history of 
magazine publishing. 

True Story goes straight to the heart of the American 
public—into two million homes where eight million people 
face the problems incident to American family life. 

These homes eat three meals a day. They bring up and 
educate the fathers and mothers of our race. 

To them, True Story carries a message such as no other 
magazine brings—a message based on truth, taking your ad- 
vertising copy into the home under the best of all possible 
conditions. 


F you are a collector—a lover of the unique—one to whom the 

incense and perfume that rises from old leather and musty 
paper has a peculiar fascination, then by all means, buy class 
circulation. 

But, if you have something to sell to the multitude—to the 
average American and his family—then put your copy in an 
eleventh edition magazine. 


True Story 


MAGAZINE 
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Forward March! 


@ For the past two years and a 
half our circulation has been steadily 
growing while our advertising rates 
have been marking time, so now 
were going to issue marching 
orders. 


@ Effective July 1, 1924, and based 
upon | 00,000 circulation, the adver- 
tising rates of THE ROTARIAN 


will be advanced to $1.00 per 
line, or $429.00 per page. New 
rate cards will be ready for distribu- 
tion by June | 5th. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 
Eastern Representatives: Constantine & Jackson, 7 West 16th St., New York 


Mid-West Representatives: Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Subscription price $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2 in all other countries. 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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of the literature of the poet- 
laureates Of speculative finance, it 
was « relief to find, enclosed in 
the bid news about the month’s 
gas bill, an invitation to become a 
part owner as well as a customer 
of the local gas company. It 
pointed out the advantages to the 
company of customer-ownership 
and offered 7 per cent annually if 
I accepted the invitation to become 
a profit-sharing investor in the 
business. I could see the com- 


pany inaking money every time the: 


cook turned on the gas. I was 
helping make the dividends secure 
every time a check went to the 
gas company. 

When and if I start making 
monthly payments on this gas 
stock, I will be out of the market 
so far as the most seductive blue- 
sky promoter is concerned. In- 
stead of having dropped real 
money into a hole in the ground 
there will come four times a year 
as regularly as the seasons a divi- 
dend check which will help buy 
manufactured products. Multiply 


my case by 2,000,000 or more, who 
are now owners of public utility 
securities, and the great public 
service rendered each locality by 
the customer ownership idea be- 


comes at once apparent. It is esti- 
mated that almost $400,000,000 of 
preferred stock was sold in 1923 
by electric light and power com- 
panies alone. 

They are doing a real work in 
helping turn the deluded and dis- 
appointed sucker who is unable to 
purchase what manufacturers 
make, because he has lost his sur- 
plus, into a thrifty, happy investor 
who makes his locality a better 
place to live and do business in. 

We can all help to keep our 
fellow citizens from believing 
they are investing when they are 
in reality being asked to gamble. 
Many methods were outlined in 
the article on the blue-sky pro- 
moter in Printers’ INK of May 1. 
Many local organizations have 
adopicd one or more of the plans 
suggested, and scores of others 
have written that the matter is 
to be discussed at a forthcoming 
meeting with a recommendation 
for action. 
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Four logical methods for keep- 
ing people out of hopeless stocks 
may be mentioned : 

(1) A card index of new pro- 
motions listed as to their stand- 
ing should be prepared by compe- 
tent investigators, such as a Better 
Business Bureau; a Chamber of 
Commerce in connection with a 
detective agency, or by trained fi- 
nancial men on the staffs of news- 
papers and magazines. The prod- 
uct to be sold—information—must 
be made available. 

(2) Consistent educational ad- 
vertising to tell the public where 
they can secure first-hand infor- 
mation on propositions put up to 
them by strangers. The public 
does not like to be fooled. The 
average uninformed investor is 
fooled only because he doesn’t 
know any better. He believes his 
money is going into an investment, 
not a speculation. He should be 
kept continually informed by a 
local co-operative advertising cam- 
paign just where he can get 
honest, disinterested information 
when he wants it. Such a local 
campaign should be underwritten 
by local manufacturers, retailers 
and civic associations as well as 
the banks. bank or several 
banks doing the job alone are 
often accused by the fake promoter 
of having an axe to grind. This 
argument should be overcome in 
advance by having several differ- 
ent classes sign the consistent ad- 
vertising campaign. 

(3) Encouragement of  cus- 
tomer-ownership campaigns which 
educate the public to the value of 
good investments near home and 
which build good citizens instead 
of bitter and “busted” people with 
no purchasing power and with no 
money with which to help finance 
legitimate enterprise. The work 
of the great public utility com- 
panies is a good example. 

(4) A real national advertising 
campaign by some such organiza- 
tion as the Investment Bankers’ 
Association or the American 
Bankers Association which will 
teach the public how to tell an 
investment from a wild gamble. 

It is entirely possible to save a 
large part of the savings now lost 
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to legitimate channels of trade 
and to the growth of legitimate 
industry, by intelligent sales and 
advertising efforts. First we need 
a local place where real informa- 
tion is available, and then a 
smashing campaign of education 
to get investors as much in the 
habit of asking for information 
before they invest as they are of 
asking for a cake of Ivory Soap 
or a package of Wrigley’s Chew- 
ing Gum. This big job can be 
done. It is being started now in 
many localities. The cities and 
towns which start it first will that 
much sooner become far better 
trading centres and buying mar- 
00 as well as happier places to 
ive. 

No better job can be under- 
taken by any local organization 
whether it be the Chamber of 
Commerce, the local Elks organ- 
ization, the Kiwanis, the Ameri- 
can Legion, or the Woman’s Club 
than this logical and important 
one of saving their members’ sav- 
ings and making the work of the 
promoter of gambling ventures 
less easy than it has been during 
the past year when almost $1,000,- 
000,000 was lost by our fellow 
citizens. 


R. P. Merritt to Speak at 


Retail Grocers’ Convention 

Ralph P. Merritt, ogg. od director 
of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, will be a speaker 
at the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers which is to be held at Los 
Angeles from June 16 toi.19) His sub- 
ject will be “Co-operative Marketing 
and the Retail Grocer’s egy em 
with the Grower and Producer throug! 
These Agencies.” : : 

Another speaker at the convention will 
be Mrs. Maud Copland Lineman, chair- 
man of the California State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, who will speak on 
“The Retail Grocer from the Consumers’ 
View.” 


Excess of Exports for April 


The value of imports into the United 
States during April is reported as $324,- 
000,000' by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as compared with 
$364,252,544 in April of last year. Ex- 
ports for April were valued at $348,- 
000,000, against $325,492,175 for the 
same month of 1923. An excess of im- 
ports in April of last year amounted 
to-$38;760,369. The excess of exports 
in April, 1924, was $24,000,000. 
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Another Slogan Traced 


Daniet H. Srorey 
Wausau, Wis., May 6, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wonder if the list of advertising 
slogans you have compiled includ+s the 
following: 

“Always the same—Always good.” 

If so, I would appreciate knowing the 
name of the firm using it. 

Danrev H. Storey, 


ROM the records of Prinvers’ 

Inx’s Clearing House of Ad- 
vertising Slogans it was possible 
to inform our inquirer that the 
phrase in question is being used 
by the Dayton Spice Mills Co., 
Dayton, to advertise “Old Re- 
liable Coffee.” 

At the present time more than 
1,700 slogans are recorded in the 
Clearing House. Advertisers are 
finding it unusually helpful in 
verifying the _ originality of 
slogans that they are planning to 
use.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advertising Monopoly Created 
by Soviet Government 


A Government monopoly of advertis- 
ing in Russia is now in effect accord- 
ing to a news dispatch to the New 
York Times, which states that the 
Soviet Government has forbidden the 
printing of advertiggments in privately 
owned publications, The right to print 
such advertising matter is reserved for 
publications controlled by the Govern- 
ment. It is to be presumed that this 
indirect withdrawal of revenue is a 
new means of maintaining censorship. 


Wrecking Account with 
Atlanta Agency 


The Ernest Holmes Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., manufacturer of Holmes 
automobile wreckers and _ wrecking 
equipment, has placed its advertising 
account with the Acme Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta. Motor publications 
are being used. 

The advertisin 
crief Furnace 
has been placed wit 


account of the Mon- 
ompany, Atlanta, also 
the Acme agency. 


Coca-Cola Receipts 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga., 


for the first quarter of 1924, reports 
gross receipts of $4,730,145, and a net 
income of $922,460. This compares with 
gross receipts of $5,068,561, and a net 
income of $1,494,157, in the first three 
months of 1923; gross. receipts of $3, 
265,088, and net income of $965,115, 
in the same period of 1922, and gross 
receipts of $6,034,441, and net income 
of $633,948 in the first quarter of 1921. 
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New York Tribune 


average 6 months ending 
September 30, 1923 
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New York Herald 
250,000 Daily. 
270,000 Sunday 
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Helping the 
Ex-Service Man Keep 
His Bonus 


Effort Made through Advertising 
by Buffalo, N. Y., Bank to Ad- 
vise Ex-Service Men against 
Swindlers Should Interest Entire 
Country Now That a Federal 
Bonus Has Been Granted 


6¢¥70OUR State Bonus—Will It 

Be Yours a Year from 
Now?” is the headline of an ad- 
vertisement by the Buffalo Sav- 
ings Bank appealing to World 
War veterans to start a savings 
account with their New York 
State bonus, now being distrib- 
uted. There is news interest in 
this advertising and it also ties in 
with the warnings which are be- 
ing issued through various agen- 
cies that sharks are planning on 
parting the war veterans from 
their hard-earned bonus. 

“In doing this advertising,” said 
E. C. Townsend, president of the 
Buffalo Savings Bank, “we real- 
ized that most of the accounts 
which might result would be 
small, but we also figured that 
here was an opportunity to reach 
certain classes of men who have 
never been systematic savers and 
that therefore the future results 
might be far greater than any im- 
mediate returns we might hope 
for. We are reaching these men 
with a message of thrift at a time 
when many of them have a large 
sum of money in their possession 
perhaps for the first time. 

“The proposition of reaching 
the classes of veterans that we 
particularly wanted to get to with 
our message was a subject so 
widespread and involved that we 
could not see how it could be ap- 
proached through ordinary meth- 
ods of bank advertising by mail, 
through booklets, broadsides, per- 
sonal solicitation or the like. 
Therefore, we decided on news- 
papers as presenting the greatest 
possibility of reaching a large 
number of men who perhaps had 
never been inside a savings bank 
and who had no idea of the value 
of thrift in their lives. 
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“Our advertising was timed to 
appear at the time the distriby- 
tion of the bonus was definitely 
announced and just prior to the 
time that the men had the money 
actually in their possession. To 
reach these men we framed a spe- 
cial type of message. We remind- 
ed them of the terrible su‘fering 
and privations they endured to 
earn this money, feeling that this 
thought would make them realize 
that it wasn’t just an ordinary 
windfall, to be dissipated care- 
lessly on pleas res of the moment, 
Then we enumerated some of the 
purposes to which this money 
could be wisely applied—a home, 
a business, a college education, 
We finished our message with the 
thought that in a savings bank 
this money would not only be 
safe, but that the fund would be 
continually growing, while wait- 
i for the time of ‘the big 
need.’” 

Coincident with the announce- 
ment of plans for the payment of 
a bonus by the State of New 
York the Buffalo Better Business 
Commission put out a bulletin on 
plans made by unscrupulous indi- 
viduals for mulcting veterans of 
their bonus, which should have 
furnished a tip-to many advertis- 
ers. The bulletin said in part: 

“Now that New York State has 
given its veterans a cash bonus 
the stock salesman, partner want- 
ed operators and land sharks are 
working feverishly to separate the 
World War veterans from their 
money. ... 

“Promoters have procured lists 
of practically all World War 
veterans residing in New York 
State who receive the bonus and 
have commenced their plans to 
mulct the soldier who is foolish 
enough to listen to their stories. 

“Some of these shysters prefer 
to do their stealing by mail, 
others have organizations of 
high-pressure salesmen who are 
trained to get the money no mat- 
tet what is said or how much is 
promised. 

“The commission has received 
some of the literature which is 
being dispatched to veterans and 
most of it appears to be of the 
usual type of high-pressure stuff. 
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Your Introduction in 


LONDON 


ts amportant! 


N indication of the 

purchasing power 
ot the British market 
for American manu- 
factured goods is the 
fact that the British 
imports of luxuries 
amounted to about 
£35,000,000 last year.” 
—from “Opportuni- 
ties for American Ad- 
vertisers in the British 
Markets in 1924,” by 
James True in Print- 
ERS’ INK, issue of Jan- 
uary 10, 1924. 


The figures quoted indicate the breadth of the market 
ready for the American manufacturer if his introduction 
is properly made. 


The Daily Telegraph 


“The' Business Man’s Paper—that goes home” can do 
much to open the door of British sales to your products. 
Its assured position in the daily life of business men and 
bankers—its circulation of 175,000 in greater Londen 
and its environs and the high regard of London’s great 
stores expressed in terms of advértising patronage are 
indicative of the power of The Baily Telegraph. 

If you will write us about your prodycts (or your.client’s 
Di oducts) we shall be glad to advise as-to their market- 
ability in Great Britain. 

Write to our American representative, John H. Living- 
ston, Jr., 425 Fifth Avenue, New York er Telephone, 

Vanderbilt 0274. 
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A Moser & Cotins Client iy 


Close, frequent, intimate contact with clients. is 
our deliberate program, made possible by our 
policy of serving New York State industries ~ 
and our location in the center of the state. 


“ MOSER & COTINS m 
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Contest Brought 9,800 Accounts and 
$800,000 in Deposits 


tional Bank in St. Louis Stages Lively Contest among Employees 






By Frank Fuchs 


T is doubtful if veteran adver- 

tisers have ever read a story 
into which a greater number of 
angles of advertising enter than 
will be found in this recital of 
the New Business Contest put on 
by the First National Bank in St. 
Louis in which more than 700 
employees and officers partici- 
pated. It serves as an example 
of how varied bank advertising 
efforts may be. While no stone 
was left unturned to see that the 
advertising fully covered the 
case, yet not a dollar in expense 
nor an hour in effort was wasted. 

The contest, translated into 
electrical terms and known as the 
“Employee’s Live Wire Savings 
Campaign,” during a period of 
eight weeks placed on the books 
of the bank 9,800 new savings ac- 
counts, aggregating over $800,000 
in initial deposits. This record 
indicates that the employees 
throughout the drive were not 
only solidly behind their bank, but 
reveals a splendid spirit of co- 
operation among everyone in the 
institution. 

The contest, in addition to 
giving each of the 700 employees 
a most unusual and profitable 
opportunity to demonstrate their 
own personal ability, was a chal- 
lenge to them also to learn how 
to secure new business for their 
bank and to fit themselves for a 
larger responsibility. It also had 
the influence to make the First 
National Bank in St. Louis the 
best-advertised bank in its com- 
munity, and had a tendency also 
— to increase the public good- 
wi 

Four units or generators were 
brought into action. Each unit 
was named for a_ nationally 
known electrical company, as fol- 
lows: General Electric Western 
Generator, Emerson Electric Gen- 
erator, Union Electric Generator 


and \Vagner Electric Generator. 


Each Generator was managed by 
a Chief Electrician (vice- 
president), a Consulting Engineer 
(assistant vice-president) and 
two Electricians (assistant 
cashier and department head.) 
The four Generators were under 
the supervision of President F. O. 
Watts, general manager. 

Since wires are a highly im- 
portant part in the construction 
of a generator, each unit was 
made up of approximately 175 
wires (employees) chosen from 
the various departments. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A “LIVE 
+s 
To become a “live wire” it was 


necessary for the employees to 
bring in at least one new savings 
account. Immediately upon quali- 
fying, the employee was given a 
“live wire” bronze button, which 
was not only a mark of ‘distinc- 
tion for active and successful par- 
ticipation in the contest, but a 
worth-while and permanent keep- 
sake signifying loyal service. An 
employee without a button was 
considered a “dead” grounded 
wire. 

The employees stayed at their 
posts during banking hours, al- 
though some got away for short 
periods to secure savings accounts. 
They were busy soliciting during 
noon hours and evenings, and many 
did a great deal of effective work 
while on duty. The advertising 
department furnished literature 
used in connection with soliciting 
accounts. Many employees sent 
letters to their friends whom they 
could not see personally, and en- 
closed introductory cards bearing 
their signature. In this way hun- 
dreds of accounts were brought 
in. 

At intervals during the contest, 
the employees of all Generators 
were assembled in the main lobby 
of the bank, where they were 
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given talks regarding the contest, 
and valuable information on how 
to solicit accounts, etc., by the mem- 
bers of the campaign committee. 

In order to keep the employees 
well informed regarding the de- 
tails of the contest, the advertis- 
ing department on Monday of 
each week published a paper 
called “Sparks” which was the 
official publication during the 
contest. It was written in breezy 
language, full of electrical terms, 
and carried interesting contest 
notes and messages of en- 
thusiasm. 

In the Savings lobby a large 
Test Board, eight by ten feet, was 
on display to the public, featuring 
various items of interest, such as: 
The amount of Horsepower (new 
business) produced by the four 
Generators; the leading Genera- 
tors; the ten high Live Wires; 
the high Live Wire boy and girl, 
and the total number of new sav- 
ings accounts. 

The records for each week 
were posted. The Test Board 
was attractively designed. Along 
the bottom was pictured the four 
electric Generators, labeled to rep- 
resent the four teams. A line of 
eight electric light bulbs, led 
from each Generator upward to 
a circle in which was featured the 
bank’s trade-mark. The eight 
bulbs corresponded to the eight 
weeks of the contest. Each line 
of bulbs was in a different color 
—red, blue, green and yellow. 
The amount of Horsepower pro- 
duced by each Generator each 
week, was pasted up alongside of 
the proper bulb. 

The patrons of the bank and 
visitors were attracted to the big 
board and many assisted their 
friends and relatives in the em- 
ploy of the bank in securing new 
accounts. Lobby cards were also 
placed about the bank announc- 
ing the contest to the public, and 
requesting them to assist their 
friends in the institution. Adver- 
tisements were frequently re- 
leased in the newspapers, inviting 
the public to come into the bank 
to see the big Test Board on dis- 
play and other important an- 
nouncements regarding the con- 
test. 
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The amount of current to the 
credit of a “live wire” was de. 
termined by the size of the Say. 
ings account brought in, accord. 
ing to the table below. Watts 
were credited to employces and 
prizes were awarded according to 
Horsepower. Speaking strictly 
electrically, it takes 748 watts to 
make one horsepower, but it was 
arbitrarily decided for the pur. 
pose of easy calculation, that 759 
watts make one horsepower. 


$5,000 and 
3,000 to eyo 
0 


500 watts 
250 watts 
50 watts 


The wires (employees) were 
divided into four units (genera- 
tors) and there were four special 
team prizes as follows: 


First Prize—$350 to unit developing 
greatest H.P. 

Second Prize—$225 to unit developing 
second greatest a. 

Third Prize—$100 to unit developing 
third greatest H.P. 

Fourth Prize—$50 to unit developing 
fourth greatest H. P. 


The first, second, third and 
fourth prizes were equally di- 
vided among all “live wires” in 
each unit who had at least five 
Horsepower to their credit. Those 
in each unit with less than five 
Horsepower to their credit did 
not share in the unit prizes. 

Based on Horsepower credit, 
prizes were awarded individual 
live wires for highest Horse- 
power at close of contest as fol- 
lows: 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize 
Sixth Prize 


A special prize of fifty dollars 
was awarded to the group of 
“live wire” girls in the unit which 
produced the greatest number of 
Horsepower. In this case, it was 
necessary that each girl produce 
more than 5 Horsepower to 
secure her proportionate share of 
fifty dollars. : 

A cash bonus was paid to every 
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Call us over e 


for a conference before you 
order that job. Let us suggest 
layout and mechanical make- 
up that will relieve you of 
detail—stock and colors that 
will save you money. It is 
this kind of service that has 
built for us in the course of 
four short years a superior 
plant, a superior organiza 
tion. Let this organization 
help you to greater profits. 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting » Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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employee bringing in one or more 
savings accounts, as some did 
not qualify for the special cash 
prizes. The bonuses were paid as 
follows: 


Accounts of $1 to $10 
Accounts of 10 to % 
Accounts of 25 and up 


N. A. McMillan, chairman of 
the board, awarded a substantial 
cash prize to the high “live wire” 
boy. President F. O. Watts 
awarded cash prizes to the high 
“live wire” girl and high “live 
wire” boy. 

Some of the directors also of- 
fered cash prizes to the winners 
as did some of the other officers 
of the. bank. 

The contest is over, but not the 
program for keeping the large 
volume of business gained. The 
advertising department has pre- 
pared folders on thrift and good- 
will which will be sent regularly 
to the new customers so that they 
will not only continue to remain 
with the bank, but encourage 
their friends and relatives to join 
the large family of savers of the 
bank. 


25 cents 


65 cents 


Studebaker Report for 
First Quarter 


The Studebaker Corporation of Amer- 
ica, South Bend, Ind., reports net sales 
of $35,603,490, and net profits of $3,- 
542,259, for the first quarter of 1924. 
This compares with net sales of $43,- 
278,454, and net profits of $6,170,971, 
for the corresponding period of 1923. 

The number of cars sold during the 
first three months of 1924 is given as 
29,435, against 38,411 in the first quar- 
ter last year. 


R. E. Sturhahn Joins 
Kastor Agency 


Roland E. Sturhahn, until recently 
with the Ralston-Purina Company, St. 
Louis, has joined the St. Louis staff of 
the H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. He will be 
a member of the copy department. Mr. 
Stnrhahn was at one time with the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Rapid City, S. Dak., “Journal” 
Appoints Representative 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, has 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tive for the Rapid City, S. Dak., 
Journal, 
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- New Sun-Maid 
Division to Create Buy. 
ing Demand 


HE Sun-Maid Raisin Groyw. 

ers’ Association, Fresno, 
Calif., has formed a division of 
sales promotion for the purpose 
of co-ordinating intensive, local- 
ized sales promotion methods, 
The association reports that this 
division is being created in the 
interest of centralizing the vari- 
ous functions having primarily to 
do with creating a buying demand 
as distinguished from those hay- 
ing to do with selling. 

This division of responsibilty js 
reflective of the association’s dis- 
tinction between the functions and 
purposes of the Sunland Sales 
Association and the Sun-Maid 
Association. The former is an 
unspecialized selling and distrib- 
uting organization while the latter 
is a specialized commodity pro- 
duction, manufacturing and pro- 
motion organization. The re- 
sponsibilities of the new sales 
promotion division will be re- 
flected through three departmental 
phases: Consumer advertising, 
trade advertising and retail trade 
service. ‘ 

C. G. Standeford is manager of 
the new division. He formerly 
was sales and advertising manager 
of the Philadelphia division and, 
more recently, he has been assis- 
tant manager of products ad- 
ministration. 


Pottery Account for 
Keelor & Hall 


The Wheatley Pottery Company, Cin 
cinnati, has placed its advertising ac 
count with The Keelor & Hall Com 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 
National magazines will be used in ad- 
vertising the Wheatley company’s pot 
tery and architectural publications in 
advertising its tile. 


Securities Account for 
McConnell & Fergusson 


W. A. Mackenzie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, financial 
underwriters and dealers in securities 
have placed their dadvertisiny account 
with the Toronto branch of McConnell 
& Fergusson, London, Ont.,, advertising 
agency. 
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ns of 
Service 


Pelted by the rain—baked by the sun—sub- 
jected to every service test during the last 
quarter century, “Ing-Rich” Signs have proven 
themselves economical advertising aids for 
many famous products. 


*Ing-Rich ” Signs of beautifully colored, fade- 
less porcelain (fused into steel) will help you to 
economize your sign appropriation. Write for 
colorful catalogue and full particulars. 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


THE STANDARD MOTOR OIL 
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Good Hardware 


is a leader in prosperity. 


In the last four years GOOD HARD.- 
WARE has shown a rate of growth un- 
equalled in the hardware field which is noted 
for its strong, substantial publications. The 
advertising volume for the first four months 
of this year shows a substantial increase over 
1923—last year beat 1922 by a good margin 
—and 1922 in turn showed a tremendous in- 
crease over the same period for the pre- 
vious year. 


I N a prosperous field GOOD HARDWARE 


Business is good in the hardware field— 
particularly so with GOOD HARDWARE 
because it makes the advertising dollar go 
farther than it has ever gone before. It gives 
the advertiser complete coverage of the hard- 
ware trade —reaches every hardware dealer 
and every hardware jobber—at the lowest 
rate per page per thousand in the hardware 
field. 


TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York 


Note: The figures used in the chart show advertising 
volume for the first four months of 1924 compared 
with the same period for each year since 1921. 
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Charles Daniel Frey 
Advertising 


INCORPORATED 


A GENERAL AGENCY 
30 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 
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Uncle Sam’s Budget Program Sets 


Example for Business 
tline of the Work of General Herbert M. Lord, Director of the 


An O 






Bureau of the Budget 


Special Washington Correspondence 

HERE are today forty-three 

departments and independent 
establishments of the Federal 
Government. It has been found 
by the Bureau of the Budget that 


lined and presented to the officials 
of the various departments an 
executive plan for the unified con- 
duct of the Federal business, and 
retrenchment in Governmental ex- 
penditures consistent with cor- 





the greatest source of loss and rect business principles. Since 
waste in the Federal service then, twice each year, meetings 
was an entire of the kind 
lack of co- have become a 
ordination and If Federal taxes are reduced regular fixture 
co-operation, this year, the reduction will be in the execu- 
not only be- largely due to the Bureau of the tive branch of 
tween many of Budget. It is reduction of taxes the Govern- 
the depart- that General Herbert M. Lord, ment. The 


ments, but also 
between bu- 
reaus within 
departments, 
and_ divisions 
and other or- 
ganizations in 
the bureaus. 
This condition 
demanded the 


creation of co- be effective. 


Director of the Budget, believes 
to be the one reason for econo- 
my in Governmental operation. 

Lopping off a matter of $50,- 
000,000 from the people’s tax 
bill may seem a simple matter, 
until the factors are analyzed. 
It is the work of the Bureau to 
make such analysis—to show the 
where and how economies may 


sixth of the 
meetings was 
held on Janu- 
ary 21 of this 
year to review 
what had been 
accomplished by 
the Bureau of 
Budget, 
which has 
charge of the 


ordinating ma- General Lord and his associ- work, and to 
chinery, which ates are directly responsible to consider the fi- 
was brought the President, and according to nancial neces- 
about by an presidential rule they cannot be sities of the 
order from the quoted in the public press. This year. 

President. is why the work of the Bureau This proce- 


Before giv- 
ing specific ex- 
amples of 
economies’ ef- 


ness men. 





is so little understood by busi- 
This article, giving 
significant information relating 
to the accomplishments of the 


dure was made 
possible -by the 
passage by 
Congress of 
the Budget and 
Accounting 
Act, approved 


therefore be 








fected under Bureau, will 
this plan, it enlightening. 
may be well to 

go back for a 

moment to a time three years 
ago, when President Harding 
called all the heads of the Gov- 
ernment departments at Washing- 
ton together to attend what he 
called the first regular meeting 
of the Business Organization 
of the Government. The theme 
of the meeting was economy 
and efficiency in the conduct 


of Governmental affairs, and it 


was the first occasion in the his- 
tory of this nation on which the 
Chief Executive personally out- 
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June 10, 1921. 
The Act gave the Chief Execu- 
tive, as the head of the Govern- 
ment’s business organization, the 
responsibility of presenting to 
Congress estimates in detail of 
the amounts of money required to 
carry on the necessary Federal 
operations. It required that the 
President should support this 
budget with a statement of the 
prospective receipts of the Trea- 
sury, and, if the proposed expen- 
ditures exceeded the expected re- 
ceipts, that he should recommend 
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to Congress the measures to be 
taken to provide the additional 
necessary revenue. The Act also 
required the President to recom- 
mend to Congress the disposition 
to be made of any expected sur- 
plus, if it happened that the pro- 
spective receipts showed an excess 
over the proposed expenditures. 

Obviously, the President is un- 
able to give the required time to 
the preparation of the budgets, 
hence the Act gave him an agency 
—the Bureau of the Budget—to 
perform the work, and its chief 
official is the managing director 
of the business organization of 
the Government. Furthermore, 
this agency, in addition to its 
work in the preparation of esti- 
mates, is utilized by the President 
for the purpose of bringing about 
economy in the operations of the 
various activities of the Govern- 
ment. 

To gain an idea of just what 
the Bureau of the Budget has ac- 
complished it should be remem- 
bered that the United States came 
out of the World War with an 
indebtedness of $25,500,000,000 
which, by August 31, 1919, had in- 
creased a full $1,000,000,000. It 
was evident that something must 
be done at once to curb the rapid- 
ly increasing cost of the Govern- 
ment in times of peace. And, 
although honest and __ serious 
attempts to reduce operating ex- 
penses were made they accom- 
plished little because of decentral- 
ized organization and the lack of 
an effective agency to develop and 
carry out a program of retrench- 
ment. 

For the past three years the en- 
tire program of economy has been 
based on the principle that ex- 
penditures must be kept within 
revenues. Under the direction of 
the Chief Executive, the Bureau 
of the Budget has succeeded in 
materially reducing the cost of 
Federal operation. The extent of 
this reduction is indicated by the 
fact that, three years ago, of the 


entire cost of Government in this . 


country 60 per cent was properly 
chargeable to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and 40 per cent to State 
and municipal governments, while 
today, the proportion is reversed 
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and approximately 40 per cent 
represents the share of expenses 
chargeable to the Federal Goy- 
ernment and 60 per cent io the 
subsidiary governments. 

The budget meetings have at- 
tracted the attention of foreign 
governments because of their ex- 
ceptional results. They are called 
twice each year by the Director of 
the Budget, at the direction of the 
President, are held during Janu- 
ary and soon after the close of 
each fiscal year, and include the 
personnel of all Governmental or- 
ganizations in Washington that 
are directly concerned with esti- 
mating, obligating for and the 
expending of, Government funds, 
These meetings are always at- 
tended by members of the Cabinet 
who, with the heads of the inde- 
pendent establishments and the 
others mentioned, make up a con- 
ference of approximately 1,500 
people. 


HOW POLICIES ARE PRESENTED TO 
THE BUREAU 


The President, at these meet- 
ings, presents to his board of di- 
rectors his financial policies, and 
is followed by the Director of the 
Budget who outlines in more de- 
tail what has been accomplished 
and the plans for future opera- 
tions. At the last meeting pre- 
sided over by President Harding, 
held June 18, last year, two im- 
portant policies were outlined. 
One of these policies was con- 
cerned with expenditures for the 


‘ fiscal year 1924, for which appro- 


priations had been made by Con- 
gress, and the other had to do 
with estimates for the fiscal year 
1925, which the law required to 
be submitted to Congress the first 
week Of last December. 

The various departments and 
establishments had estimated that 
they expected to withdraw from 
the Treasury and expend $3,668,- 
000,000 during the twelve months 
from July 1, 1923, to June 30, 
1924. " The estimated ~ receipts 
from all sources totaled only 
$3,638,000,000, leaving an expect- 
ed deficit of $30,000,000. Money 
for the total of expenditures esti- 
mated by the departments had 
been appropriated and was avail- 
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able. The only restriction was 
such control as the President 
could impose through the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

President Harding asserted that 
there would be no deficit for 1924, 
and that, after setting aside $512,- 
000,000 to be applied during the 
year to the reduction of the pub- 
lic debt, all other expenditures, 
including interest on the public 
debt, must be kept within $3,000,- 
000,000. This required a reduc- 
tion in the spending program of 















$156,000,000. 
Under this policy, on Novem- 
ber 30, a new estimate of ex- 





penditures for the ‘year totaled 
$3,565,000,000, a reduction of $103,- 
000,000. And a further reduction 
of $53,000,000 was necessary if 
the policy of President Harding, 
now the policy of President Cool- 
idge, was to be carried out. But 
the reduction made, coupled with 
unexpectedly large revenue re- 
ceipts, has already converted a 
possible deficit of $30,000,000 for 
the year into a promised surplus 
of $329,000,000. 

The estimated receipts for the 
fiscal year of 1925 amount to 
only $3,693,000,000, and although 
receipts under the present rates of 
taxation would be reduced below 
the receipts of 1923 by. $314,000,- 
000, the surplus estimated for 
next year has increased from 
$309,000,000 to $395,000,000. This 
can only mean that despite the 
fact that there has been a steady 
falling off in revenues there has 
been a progressive increase in the 
estimated surplus, a result that 
could be effected only by a reduc- 
tion in expenditures sufficient to 
more than offset the reduction in 
receipts. 

To the average business man it 
may scem a simple matter to save 
$53,000,000 out of a total revenue 
of more than $3,500,000,000; but 
a simple analysis of the factors 
that make up the total shows that 
the Bureau of the Budget has ac- 
complished a very difficult and 
complicated task. In the total 
amount of expenditures, $1,452,- 
000,000 is for interest .on and 
reduction of the public debt, a pro- 
vision required by law which can- 
not well be modified; the sum of 
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$688,000,000 is for the veterans of 
three wars and the dependents of 
four, which the Government 
would not touch for the purposes 
of economy; and throughout the 
more than 1,000 pages of the 
Annual Budget there are _list- 
ed many other millions that are 
not subject to administrative con- 
trol. And the deduction of these 
large amounts from the total 
shows that there is less than 
$1,500,000,000 subject to reduction 
and available for the practice of 
economy. This $1,500,000,000 the 
Bureau has attacked with what it 
considers its most trenchant 
weapons—co-ordination and co- 
operation. 


SAVINGS READILY FOUND IN GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING 


It was soon found that one 
source of waste was in the field 
of printing, so a permanent con- 
ference board on printing was 
established, including those in the 
Federal service who have charge 
of the ordering and distributing 
of printed material of all kinds. 
This board soon developed uni- 
form methods that resulted in the 
discontinuance of expensive and 
unnecessary work, in reducing the 
cost of rush work and authors’ 
corrections, and in cutting down 
the expense of annual reports. 
The total reduction effected for 
1923, as against the printing 
expense of 1922, was $260,000. 

In the same manner, the Fed- 
eral Liquidation Board was 
created by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. This board introduced busi- 
ness policies into the selling of 
the accumulated surplus war 
munitions, and co-ordinated the 
selling activities of the Shipping 
Board, the Navy and War De- 
partments. It has also trans- 
ferred between Federal agencies 
and organizations war supplies 
valued at $357,614,823, at a sav-. 
ing of about $100,000,000 to the 
Government. 

There are six more of these co- 
ordinating boards under the man- 
agement of the Director of the 
Budget. The Federal Traffic 
Board, by co-ordinating and sys- 
temizing the Government’s meth- 
ods of handling traffic has effected 
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substantial savings. The Inter- 
departmental Board of Contracts 
and Adjustments has issued a 
standard Government lease and 
will soon issue standard con- 
struction and supply contracts. 
The Federal Specifications Board 
has published 133 standard speci- 
fications and has committees at 
work upon others which will 
cover practically the entire field 
of commodities purchased by the 
Government. On a single item, a 
certain kind of varnish for the 
Navy, the work of the Specifica- 
tions Board has resulted in a sav- 
ing of $90,000 a year. 

The Federal Real Estate Board 
clears all requests to lease prop- 
erty, and no agency of the Gov- 
ernment can rent space of any 
kind without first ascertaining 
through the board that there is 
no Government owned or con- 
trolled space available for the 


purpose. 

The Federal Purchasing Board 
is bringing the Government’s pur- 
chasing methods up to date and in 
accord with the best business 


practices, and its work has al- 
ready resulted in marked econo- 
mies and advantages. 


ADOPTING BETTER METHODS 


The ideas behind these co- 
ordinating boards, as developed 
by the Bureau of the Budget at 
Washington, are applied to the 
field by seven Area Co-ordinators, 
detailed from the Federal service, 
and who have charge of the seven 
so-called areas of the country and 
the eighty-four Federal Business 
Associations composed of the 
Government personnel in_ the 
larger cities of the country. From 
September 1, 1921, to November 
30, last, the Area Co-ordinators 
were responsible for savings 
amounting to $1,518,000. 

At the meeting of June 18, 1923, 
-when President Harding discussed 
the policy to be followed in the 
preparation of estimates for the 
fiscal year of 1925, he called at- 
tention to the fact that, exclusive 
of money required for the public 
debt and for the Post Office De- 
partment, appropriations for the 
fiscal year of 1924 amounted to 
$1,826,000,000. And he announced 
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that for the same purposes the 
estimates for 1925 should carry 
an amount not to exceed $1,700. 
000,000. This proposed reduction 
meant that for 1925 there should 
be appropriated more than $500- 
000,000 less than in 1922. 

President Coolidge promptly 
endorsed this policy and made it 
his own, and the Director of the 
Budget called on the agencies of 
the Government to submit their 
estimates for 1925 to be in his 
hands not later than August 1, 
last. When these estimates were 
received it was found that they 
totaled for the purposes indicated 
$264,000,000 more than the maxi- 
mum fixed by the President, 
Then the Bureau of the Budget, 
after a careful revision of the 
more than 5,000 items of the esti- 
mate, recommended to the Presi- 
dent a revised estimate of $1,645, 
000,000 for 1925. This revised 
estimate was $318,000,000 less than 
the amounts called for by the de- 
partments, and $55,000,000 less 
than the President’s maximum. 
And this was the estimate recom- 
mended by President Coolidge 
last December when, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, he submitted 
his annual budget and strongly 
advised the program of tax re- 
duction which, at this writing, is 
contained in a bill awaiting his 
official approval. 

Obviously, if the original esti- 
mate had been submitted to Con- 
gress, without the carefully re- 
vised estimate of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the President would 
not have been able to recommend 
his program of tax reduction. 
This is only one of innumerable 
proofs that the Bureau is of great 
value and has come to stay. For 
the first time in the history of the 
Government, because of the 
Bureau, the President really has 
control of the Government’s fi- 
nancial affairs. While Congress 
has the final determination as to 
whether any amount should or 
should not be allowed, it. has be- 
fore it each year a definite guide 
in a well-digested, scientifically 
prepared statement of the Govern- 
ment’s resources, and an accurate- 
ly defined policy of financial 
operation. 
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“The Value of a Good Name’ 


Excerpts from address by William H. Rankin, President, 
William H. Rankin Company, Advertising Agents, before 


TAKE as my _ subject 
“The Value of a Good 
Name.” No other thing 
means so much to the suc- 
cess of an advertising cam- 
paign. It is the prime 
requisite of success in ad- 
vertising, no matter what 
product is being offered to 
the public. I am going to 
apply the same principle to 
the newspaper business—to 
The New York Times. 

* * * * 
FIND it hard to believe 
that you men fully real- 

ize the value of the good 
name The New York Times 
has won. The name a 
newspaper has with its 
readers is what makes that 
newspaper a good or bad 
advertising medium. I rank 
The New York Times as 
one of the ten leading news- 
papers of the world—and it 
isn’t the tenth. 

* ¥ * & 

To New York Times 

has pioneered good 
newspapers throughout the 
entire world. It not only 
prints “All the News That’s 
Fit to Print;” it does not 
print advertising that is not 
fit to print. Do you realize 
that what you sell is a blank 
white page at a cost of less 
than one-half cent per copy 
per home reached, and that 
you give the advertiser 
more value for the dollar he 
spends in The New York 
Times for white space than 
he can get any other place 
I know about? 

* * * *” 

; EW advertising men 
_ analyze what they are 
g-ving to the advertiser 


the Advertising Staff of The New York Times, May 9, 1924. 


when they sell him a full 
page at so little cost. The 
advertiser could not deliver 
his advertisement for less 
than one cent if he hired a 
boy to do it. Yet you de- 
liver it, you print the page, 
you put it into a newspaper 
that the reader buys and 
pays for and invites into his 
home as his personal guest 
and friend. A_ one-cent 
postcard cannot compare in 
value with a full page in 
any newspaper. 
* * * * 

F the advertiser printed a 

page and sent it into 
those same homes, it would 
go in, without invitation, as 
an intruder, and it would 
find its way into the waste 
basket. But in The New 
York Times it is an integral 
part of a good newspaper, 
and the readers have the 
assurance that the news- 
paper stands back of the 
advertisement. I have known 
pages to bring back in act- 
ual returns as high as 
$10,000; just one page in 
one home. I have had ad- 
vertisements in The Times 
that have brought answers 
from thousands of miles 
away; sometimes just a 300- 
line or single-column adver- 
tisement, too. 

* * * * 


HE TIMES has a good 
name in advertising—a 
good name editorially and 
in a news way—and the pub- 
lishers fully realize its great 
and lasting value, so that’ 
the paper is conducted on 
a basis that makes its good 
name a measure of its great 
deserts. 
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cA thousand acres of factories- 


Factories employing over a hundred and 
fifty thousand workers— 


Factories eating up over a million horse 
power of steam and electrical energy every 
day,and using many millionsofdollarsworth 
of machinery and equipment every year— 


Factories whose payrolls mount into the mil- 
lions of dollars every month— 


Factories which consume 300,000 long tons 
of crude rubber, 600,000 bales of cotton 
and millions of pounds of chemicals and 
other supplies every year— 


Factories which produce 50,000,000 tires, 
thousands of miles of rubber belting and 
hose, boots, shoes and rubber soles and 
heels for two hundred million people, and 
millions of pounds of rubber bands, rub- 
ber flooring, rubber sundries, rubber toys, 
radio parts, etc., annually — 


Factories whose products—and they num- 
ber over 30,000 different articles ——are 
distributed through the channels of several 
hundred thousand dealers and merchants 
throughout the entire world— 


Factories which are multiplying in number 
and growing in size and productivity every 
week — 

Factories now giants—yet infants today in 
comparison to what they will be five, ten 
and twenty years hence— 
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Ohio— 











Visualize these facts and you have before you 
a picture of the Rubber Industry—one ot 
the World’s Greatest Industrial Giants. 


But don’t think of this great Industry as 
merely a Maker and Seller of things rubber. 
It is also a Buyer with infinite purchasing 
power—one of the greatest Prospective 
Customers in the World. 

And the one direct, sure way to reach it— 
is through the 


INDIA RUBBER 


The Dominant Tire and Rubber Authority 


The only rubber Journal published at Akron, 
Rubber Headquarters. 
v r 
The Magazine which has served the rubber in- 
dustry for nearly a quarter of a century. 
7 7 
The Magazine which every month reaches the KEY 
MEN ofallrubbercompaniesthroughoutthe world. 
4 7 
The Magazine which goes to many thousands of 
tire dealers monthly. 
v 7 
The Magazine which, as an advertising medium, 
has been one of the stepping stones to success and 
prosperity for the many companies which feed 
the great rubber industry the immense volume of 
supplies it consumes. 


Write for advertising rates and data on our sales service to 
THE INDIA RUBBER REVIEW COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
Edward S. Babcox, President & Publisher 
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People of Los Angeles 
Have —They have decided by the 


most exacting test ap. 


e plicable to newspapers—by 
Decided inserting millions of sep. 
: arate want ads in the vari- 

ous Los Angeles news. 

th papers, carrying on the ex. 
e periment in winter, spring, 
summer and fall, trying it 

out in every conceivable 


® 
Question : line of goods from shotguns 


to automobiles, checking up 


e the returns from the stand. 
Which point of TANGIBLE RE. 
SULTS. As a consequence 


they have overwhelmingly 

N endorsed the Los Angeles 
ewspaper Times as the greatest result- 
producer in Southern Cali- 

fornia and the largest want 


Bring 4 ad medium in the world. 


Notwithstanding the huge 

volume of want ads printed 

t e by the Los Angeles Times 
during the first four months 

a of last year, amounting to 
Results g 3,238,074 agate lines, The 
Times in the corresponding 

: period of 1924 _ printed 

3,782,982 agate lines, a gain 


over last year of 544,908 
agate lines. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














), 1924 
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Inland Publishers Hold 
Tri-Yearly Meeting 


N EMBERS of the Inland 
Daily Press Association 
voted in favor of establishing a 
standard system of newspaper 
accounting at their tri- yearly 
meeting at Chicago, May 20 and 
21. For a number of years the 
question of publishing costs has 
been before the Association and a 
committee has studied the reports 
of costs furnished annually by 
members. C. R. Butler, of Man- 
kato, Minn., reporting for this 
cost-finding committee, said that 
any summary of these reports 
could not reveal any particular 
trend or other useful data because 
of the wide variety of accounting 
methods used by publishers in 
compiling the reports submitted. 

He recommended that the As- 
sociation authorize the working 
out of a system of uniform ac- 
counting such as other industries 
have adopted, emphasizing that in 
the publishing field it is essential 
to know unit costs as well as de- 
partmental costs. The Associa- 
tion’s cost-finding committee was 
instructed to undertake this work. 
Various publishers present were 
of the opinion that the compila- 
tion and exchange of costs did 
not violate any Federal Trade 
Commission rulings, so long as 
there was no resulting effort to 
determine prices for advertising 
space and newspapers. 

The Association voted to keep 
up its fight on free publicity. 
George D. Lindsay, president of 
the Association, appointed A. L. 
Miller, Battle Creek, Mich., F. G. 
Smith, Waukesha, Wis., and 
D. W. Grandin, Sterling, Ill, a 
committee on .A.B.C. Relations. 
The secretary’s report showed a 
membership in the Association of 
244 newspapers. 


“Asiatic Motor” Opens 
New York Office 


The Asiatic Motor, published by the 
Far Eastern Review Company at Shang- 
hai, China, has opened a branch office 
at New York under the management of 
J. D. Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton was 
formerly associated with the publication 
at Shanghai, 
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OF 


AND BUYERS OF PRINTING 


Read this 


Nowhere will you find 
better facilities for the 
making of large editions, 
books or printed matter. 


Nowhere will you find large 
editions made better than by 
HADDON PRESS Craftsmen. 


Nowhere will you find an 
executive personnel better 
qualified to give you com- 
plete service. 

Exquisite typography, per- 
fect plate making, the bese 
Black and Color Printing. 


Artistic bindings in cloth 
and leather. 

Manufacturing facilities and 
equipment the equal of any, 
anywhere. 

It will pay you to consider 
HADDON PRESS with its 
excellent shipping advantages, 
prompt deliveries and low 
operating costs. 

A competent representative 
will call on request. 


sucosvosarse 


Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN. NEW JERSEY 
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Canadian Art Academy Has 


Poster Contest 

The Royal Canadian Academy of 
Arts, Canada, received more than fifty 
designs in .a poster competition which 
closed recently. The only restriction 
placed upon contestants was that their 
posters should have some advertising 
value as a means of attracting tourists, 
sportsmen or settlers to the Dominion. 

R. Mulholland, of Toronto, was 
awarded first prize of $500. Second 
prize was awarded to Miss Leger, of 
Montreal, The academy will exhibit 
fifteen of the designs submitted in the 
contest at the Canadian Nationai Ex- 
hibition, which is to be held at To- 
ronto during the summer. 


New Campaign Planned for 


: Glover Products 

H. Clay Glover, New York, manu- 
facturer of Glover’s mange medicines, 
is planning a new campaign in maga- 
zines and newspapers throughout the 
country. This campaign will be directed 
by the Dorland Agency, Inc., also of 
New York. 


Vern Priddy with 
Mason Warner Agency 


Vern Priddy, for the last several 
years Western manager of the Outdoor 
Advertising Company, has joined the 
Mason Warner Company, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. 
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Immediate Campaign to Move 
Georgia Peach Crop 


The Georgia peach crop is expected 
to be large and early. In anticipation 
of this the Peach Growers’ Association 
has voted an advertising appropriation 
for a campaign to stimulate Consumer 
demand. Quick shipments are imp rtant 
with the peach crop and the association 
has obtained the co-operation of “the 
railroads which will have 13,700 refrig- 
erator cars ready to move the crop. 

The campaign, which will run for six 
weeks, is to start immediately. News- 
papers in the important sales centres 
of the East, North and Middle-West 
will be used. The Johnson-Dallis Com- 
pany, Atlanta, advertising agency, will 
direct this advertising. 


D. L. Weston Heads Montreal 
Advertising Club 


D. L. Weston, advertising director of 
Goodwin’s, Ltd., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Montreal Publicity Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds H. S. Van Scoyoe, 
director of publicity of the Canada 
Cement Company. 


Detroit Agency Appoints 
Chicago Manager 
Albert L. Gale, vice-president of The 
Fred M. Randall Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago office. 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Incorperated 


Advertising 


130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


31 Milk Street 
BOSTON 
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June Tenth 
is the Deadline! 


The first issue of MoToR, the Automo- 
tive Business Paper, will be published 
on July Ist. The entire automotive 
industry is anxiously awaiting this new 
publication; new in editorial policy and 
size, over twenty years old in name and 
prestige with the trade. 


cate tom 


Automotive advertisers, quick to see 
the advantage of covering the entire 
industry through the columns of a sin- 
gle publication, have ordered an unu- 
sual volume of space in the July issue. 
And space reservations are coming in 
with each mail. 


But June 10th is the deadline! No 
copy for the July issue can be accepted 
after that date. If youarenot fully in- 
formed regarding the editorial changes 
in MoToR our nearest office will give 
you the facts. 


119 West Fortieth Street - New York 
E. H. McHUGH, Business Manager 


Kresge Building 
DETROIT 


Hearst Building 
CHICAGO 
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New York League of 


Advertising Women Elections 

Minna Hall Simmons, advertising 
consultant, was elected president of the 
League of Advertising Women, New 
York, at its recent annual meeting. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-pres- 
ident, Clara Woolworth, editor of the 
“Edison Sales Builder,” Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Company, 
Harrison, N. J.; treasurer, Elsie Wilson, 
advertising manager, York Safe & 
Lock Company; recording secretary, 
Mabel Graswinckel, industrial motion pic- 
ture producer and distributor, and corre- 
sponding secretary, Katherine A. Clark. 

The board of directors for the ensu- 
ing year includes the above officers and 
Helen M. Hill, Jane J. Martin, Louise 
Wharff Rogers, Anna M. McLean, 
Edith V. Righter, Estelle C. Wester- 
velt, and Lois B. Guck. 


Chain Restaurant Sales 
Increase 


The Waldorf System, Inc., chain res- 
taurants, reports 12,027,285 customers 
during the first three months of 1924; 
sales of $3,426,948, and net profits of 
$314,735, after Federal taxes, deprecia- 
tion and reserves. These figures com- 
.pare with 11,835,168 customers; sales 
of $3,334,600, and net profits of $332,- 
697, in the first quarter of 1923, and 
10,308,987, customers; sales of $2,800,- 
376, and net profits of $285,715, in the 
same period of 1922. 

April sales are reported as $1,131,967, 
as compared with $1,132,949, in April 
of 1923. An increase is shown for the 
first four months with a total of $4,- 
558,915, against $4,467,549 for the same 
period of last year. 


Advanced by Ingersoll-Rand 


L. D. Albin, general sales manager of 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York 
City, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of European sales of that com- 
pany. 

D. C. Keefe, formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Albin as general sales 
manager. 


Sidley Garter Campaign for 
California 


The Sidley Company, San Francisco, 
is making a direct-mail campaign to 
dealers of Southern California urging 
them to tie-up with a newspaper cam- 
paign on Sidley garters now running 
in nineteen Southern cities of the State. 


Has Milk Association Account 


The Keelor & Hall Company, Cincin- 
nati, advertising agency, is directing 
the advertising of The Co-operative 
Pure Milk Association. This association 
is using newspaper advertising to tell 
the public of the service that it is 
rendering users of milk. 
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Urges Advertising Appropria- 
tion in Church Budgets 


_ A definite appropriation for advertising 
in its budget every year to adminis. 
tered by someone familiar with the work 
was strongly recommended for every 
church, no matter how small, by Wii. 
liam N. Bayless, of Cleveland, sp: aking 
before a recent luncheon of the Rich. 
mond, Va., Advertising Club. 

Mr. Bayless characterized much of 
the present work as waste because its 
leaders are unfamiliar with advertising, 
Upon four things, he said, depend the 
success of church advertising: The crea. 
tion of an advertising account in the 
budget; the appointment of an adver. 
tising director with full charge: ex. 
tension to him of freedom of action 
and the co-operation of the pastor, and 
the building of a definite advertising 
program. 

Co-operative advertising in news. 
papers by church federations was com- 
mendable, Mr. Bayless said, because it 
allowed the use of a portion of the 
space purchased for an undenominational 
message and so attracted general atten- 
tion. The field is only touched, he de- 
clared, in recommending the use also 
of direct mail, motion picture, theatre 
program and electric sign advertising. 


Plans Campaign on 
“Kiddiemox” 


The Berkshire Moccasin Company, 
Holliston, Mass., has advertised a spe- 
cial type of children’s play moccasins 
under the trade name of ‘“Kiddiemox” 
during the last year, R. B. Peckham, 
advertising manager of the company in- 
forms Printers’ Inx. A campaign in 
children’s magazines in the near future 
is planned. The company recently made 
application for registration of _ its 
“Kiddiemox” trade-mark, 


J. C. Burton Joins 
“The Nation’s Business” 


J. C. Burton, who has been with the 
New York office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, advertising agency, in charge 
of creative work, has become assistant 
editor of The Nafion’s Business, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He formerly was editor of 
Motor Age, Chicago. 


W. H. Newbaker with Liberty 
Mirror Works 


W. H. Newbaker has resigned as 
sales manager of the Rees Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, to become 
sales manager of the Liberty Mirror 
Works, also of that city. 


New Carburetor Advertised 
The Solex Carburetors, Ltd., which 
recently has been formed at Toronto, 
is using large space in a Canadian 
newspaper oe. The Baker Ad- 
vertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto, is di 
recting this account. 
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INCORPORATED 


“The following members of our organi- 
zation read Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
InK MonTHLy continually: 

C. P. Wadley, President. 

C. W. Farrar, Vice-President. 

H. Hexamer, Mgr., Operating Depart- 
ment. 

F. E. Schroeder, Sales Department. 

“Not only is Printers’ INK read, but 
many interesting items come to us that we 
could not gain from any other publication 
and that are helpful in our sales work.” 


EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS, INC. 


Cu Foran) 


Vice President. 


Win bien Re Waser: S Coney 


INCORPORATED... 


“The Printers’ INK Publications come 
to us regularly, and are literally digested 
by the writer. 

“Frankly, there are many good points 
of interest to live-wire sales managers to 
be found in Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
InK MontHiy. They often act as in- 
spiration for sales letters which bring about 


results.” 


Sales M Te 
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be Coleman Lamp Company 
Gleman Quick-Lite 


“The responsibility of reading and classi- 
fying the material in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontTHLy falls to the 
writer in this organization. 

“We usually keep Printers’ INK 
MOoNTHLYy intact as it comes, as long as 
possible. 

“But Printers’ INK is divided up each 
week, torn all apart and filed by subjects 
in special files the writer has here. 

“Of course there are certain depart- 
ments of Printers’ INK, such as credits, 
and industrial subjects, and manufacturing 
lines, and all that sort of thing, that are 
passed to the executive interested in our 
organization.” 


bial ECr€ cle 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 


“The executives of our organization 
read the Printers’ INK Publications with 
interest and we try to adapt the ideas 
printed in them to the uses of our own 
peculiar problems. They give us inspira- 
tion to see what others have done and 
while the plans we evolve may not be the 
same, it is, nevertheless, inspiring to read 
about what others have done.” 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY. 
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PHILADELPHIA / ST. LOUIS 


Hammers Hatchels: 
files Sledges Axes 


“The use we make of Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MonrtuHLy is probably 
not unlike that of many other organiza- 
tions. We do not route each issue through 
our executive organization, because the 
large amount of reading matter and in- 
formation in each issue would delay these 
books reaching the various executive 
desks. 

“The writer and his assistant, read prac- 
tically every issue carefully and then the 
articles which appear to be of interest to 
other members of our organization are so 
marked and the magazine sent intact to 
each of them. A liberal education along 
advertising and selling lines can be gained 
by the continuous reading of your publica- 






SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


“THE Printers’ INK Publications are 
looked forward to every week and month 
by several members of our organization. 

“Our Sales Manager reads them quite 
religiously. 

“Offhand, would say we have six or 
seven people in our organization who read 
the Printers’ INK Publications at this 


time, and feel sure that everyone is bene- 
fited greatly thereby.” 


SoutH BENp Bair Company. 
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et Competitors Battle in the Sun- 
light of Known Facts 


Mt Is for This Reason That the Proper Trade Association of Today Is 
Here to Stay 


By Col. George T. Buckingham 


Of the Law Firm of Defrees, Buckingham & Eaton, Chicago 


UST where the border limits 
of the activities of trade asso- 
ciations are, and just how those 
orders are to be delimited, is 
one of the acute problems of this 
generation. 
the year 1890 there was 
enacted by Congress a_ statute 
called the Sherman Law, famil- 
iarly called the “Anti-Trust Act.” 
In terms, it forbids contracts, 
conspiracies and monopolies in 
restraint of trade. For thirty- 
three years the courts have been 
active in determining what those 
terms mean. Hundreds of cases 
involving those questions have 
been before the courts. But after 
thirty-three years of litigation 
and decision no lawyer and no 
layman knows or can say ex- 
actly what they mean. 

The best statement which can 
now be made is, that no activities 
may be conducted by concert or 
agreement, which unreasonably re- 
strain trade; and what is reason- 
able, and what is unreasonable, is 
a matter for the courts to de- 
termine in each specific case, 
upon the specific facts presented 
in that situation. 

Now, on the other hand, it is 
obvious that any concerted ac- 
tion of the trade association 
which puts its members in pos- 
session of information concern- 
ing the status of the market does, 
in a literal sense, interfere with 
the free play of competition. If 
a manufacturer knows that the 
market is over-produced (and he 
does learn that fact from the sta- 
tistics of the trade association) 
he is quite likely, nay almost cer- 
lain, to conform his own produc- 
tion to the limits of what he be- 


Portion of an address made before 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at 
Cleveland, 


lieves he can sell. Thereby, in 
the literal sense, the free play of 
competition is restrained. 

Just how far this literal and 
actual restraint can go, without 
becoming an unreasonable re- 
straint, in the legal sense, is the 
problem which lawyers’ and 
courts, are now being called on 
to consider. 

In any broad and natural com- 
petitive market, prices of any 
given cofnmodities are always af- 
fected, or even determined, by the 
law of supply and demand. 

Except as to railroads and other 
public utilities, which are a 
natural monopoly and the prices 
for whose products are therefore 
regulated by the public author- 
ity, supply and demand is the 
most inexorable of all economic 
laws. No aartificial obstructions 
can permanently block its relent- 
less operation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRICE 


And because the “price” at 
which products sell in the mar- 
ket, is the most important single 
fact in the calculations of - any 
producer, some trade associations, 
in their assembly and dissemina- 
tion of statistics, have gone one 
step farther, and have included 
the subject of “sales prices.” It is 
at this point that most of the con- 
troversy has arisen, and around 
this fact most of the contentions 
and division of opinion centre. 

You will observe that I have 
been discussing “statistics.” Sta- 
tistics are a statement of past and 
accomplished transactions. They 
are a record of industrial history. 

The information collected, dis- 
seminated and published by a 
proper trade association, is of 
that historical character. Whether 
it relates solely to quantities 
shipped, produced and on hand, 
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or whether it also relates to sales 
prices, it describes the past, and 
not the future. 

In a proper trade association no 
agreement on the future action 
of any member as to production 
in the future, or as to sales price 
in the future, is or can be predi- 
cated on such statistics. Each 
member is and must be entirely 
free to use his own individual 
judgment as to his own future 
acts, and his own future course, 
unhampered by any agreement. 

The association collects and 
furnishes the member the history 
of the past month, and the mem- 
ber charts his course for the next 
month, as he individually sees fit. 
If that course is influenced by 
his statistical information, it is 
history and economic facts, and 
his interpretation of thegn which 
is influencing his acts, and not 
an agreement with other pro- 
ducers. 

And right here I differentiate 
between the “trade association” 
with what I conceive to be its 
proper statistical functions, and 
those mushroom growths which 
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spring up over the land calle 
“open price associations” anf 
“Eddy plan” associations, 

Many of these collected and 
furnished nothing except price 
information. In a_ typical jp. 
stance each member filed with the 
secretary, a current price list, and 
agreed not to change his price 
without notifying the other mem- 
bers of the association. 

Such a plan, of course, is tanta- 
mount to a general agreement on 


future prices, and is as far fe. 
moved as the poles from the 
normal and _ proper collection, 


publication and use of price sta- 
tistics. 

Many of these ‘ ‘open price” as- 
sociations came _ into - existence, 
through professional promoters, 
whose advice was neither safe 


nor sound. Some of these pro- 
fessionals maintained an_ office 
organization, and acted as an 
“association” for as many 


groups of small business men as 
they could induce to become their 
clients. 

Unfortunately for the real 
and genuine “trade associations,” 
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has taught us their ways. 
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» GShe 
THRIDGE 
Black Sheep 


NOTHER amus- 

ing issue is now 
on the press and the 
many thousands of readers of 
this popular little publication 
which humorously burlesques 
the passing Show of Advertis- 
ing, will find it is as entertain- 
ing as heretofore. 

















The mailing list of The Black 
Sheep has grown to such an 
astonishing extent that it would 
be prohibitive to send it out 
promiscuously, as in the past. 
If you will write us, enclosing 
twelve cents in stamps, we 
will forward this latest issue. 


NW out of thé 





Pasture akin / 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 
25 East 26th Street New York City 


The Best in Advertising Illustration 
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Here’s a Splendid Opportunity 
to Sell Printed Advertising 
If You Have— 


(1) a superior education, college preferred; 

(2) passed 25 years of age but not yet 
reached 40; 

(3) sales ability, character, personality, 
and responsibility; 

(4) at least two years of successful mer- 
chandising and advertising experi- 
ence; 

(5) a creative mind and can sell quality 
printing for what it ‘‘does’”—not 
what it “‘costs;”’ 

(6) a fundamental knowledge of quality 
engraving and printing; 

(7) some experience in estimating print- 
ing costs; 

(8) good references from all past em- 
ployers and a successful sales record 
with them. 

(9) the spirit to fight for success; and 

(10) a willingness to START at a reason- 
able salary, with liberal increases to 
come based on performance. 


Through our persistent direct mail advertising 
on Colortype work and SCULPTURAL PRINTING 
(Macyart), a new and exclusive process of stereo- 
scopic printing, we are daily breaking down sales 
resistance and securing inquiries from concerns 
interested in booklets and circulars, catalog and 
periodical covers, street car cards and hangers, 
package enclosures, cutouts and window displays. 


ee ee ee ee ee a 


If you are interested in a real chance to cash in on 
the ability you can demonstrate, and can check each 
qualification listed, APPLY BY LETTER ONLY, giving 
detailed information on the ten points above. 


All applications will be kept confidential. 


ee 


AMERICAN CoLortyPE COMPANY 


ART AND COMMERCIAL COLOR PRINTING 


ae a ae 


1151 ROSCUE ST- CHICAGO-ILL 
“Largest Organization of Color Printers in the W orld” 
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many of the earlier cases, which 
have been passed on by the courts, 
were of this “open price” kind, 
and others were cases in which 
the association, although on its 
face a normal and ordinary sta- 
tistical bureau, became a mere 
instrument behind and through 
which the membership were con- 
ducting concerted activities which 
everyone will agree were illegal. 

Ail will agree that competing 
manufacturers, who have gath- 
ered and disseminated statistical 
information, have no legal right 
to enter into agreements to limit 
production, or to fix prices for 
future sales. 


PRICE AGREEMENT ALWAYS OBJEC- 
TIONABLE 


But it is the agreement to 
charge a uniform price in the 
future which is, or should be, the 
objectionable act; and not the 
gathering and dissemination of 
statistical information relating to 
sales already past and completed. 

It is not the fact that an asso- 
ciation exists, but the fact as to 
what that association does, which 
should properly determine its 
character. 

And because some of the “asso- 
ciations” whose affairs have been 
aired in the courts were con- 
ducting clearly illegal activities, by 
making agreements on prices for 
future sales, making agreements 
on future ptoduction, and the 
like, their activities have had the 
the unfortunate effect, at least 
temporarily, to cloud and confuse 
the real principles involved in the 
larger question of “trade associa- 
tions.” 

But, as in every great question, 
during the time its underlying 
principles are being gradually 
aired and elucidated, cases will 
come to the courts (and I have 
some in mind now) which do 
not involve these elements of price 
fixing, but which will bring 
shar] ply before the court the pro- 
priety of a trade organization, 
which in good faith and without 
ulterior or hidden agreements 
gathers and disseminates statis- 
tics, 

It has always been my belief 
that the law should be, that an 
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J’EVER? 


J’ever lean back in your 
old comfy chair on a Sun- 
day afternoon and watch 
the other fellows’ cars 
slide by the house? And 
then you read your Sun- 
day paper? 


Tie-up? 
S’evident! 


Yes, we have a Sunday 
edition with an automo- 
bile section and one of 
the three great highways 
that lead westward from 
the Atlantic coast runs 
right through Utica — 
the Heart of the Empire 
State. 


Send for Utica Booklet 
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Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 
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association which gathers, taby- 
lates and disseminates to. its 
members, and to the public. 
accurate statistics recording husi- 
ness transactions which have oc- 


curred, should be held to be a 
reasonable and proper activity. Ir 
the end, I believe that it will be 
so held. 

It seems to me that all the 
people who produce, for illustra- 
tion, iron, have a right to know. 
and by mutual and concerted ac- 
tion, through a trade association, 
to ascertain and publish, how 
much iron was produced yester- 
day in the United States, or in 
any region, how much iron stock 
was on hand, how much iron was 
sold and shipped and what prices 
iron was sold for, and wher 


PRICE AGREEMENT WRONG 


It is true that the producers of 
iron, having such published in- 
formation, are not by law entitled 
to agree that next week they will 
reduce output, or that next week 
they will all charge $28 per ton. 
And they should not by law be 
permitted to make or execute any 
such agreements. 

But there is no reason in ethics 
or morals, and should be none in 
law, why any iron _ producer 
should not join in an_ effort, 
through a trade association, to 
make public the exact statistical 
facts, about the operations of his 
industry, and to’ predicate on 
those facts, such individual ac- 
tion, as his judgment dictates. 

It seems to me, that such an 
association of iron _ producers, 
differs in no wise in principle 
from the Board of Trade, which 
records yesterday’s sales of whicat 
and corn, the estimated acreage 
the state of the crops, and all 
other information which _ will 
naturally affect the price of, and 
the market for, grain. 

It seems to me that it differs 
in no respect from the Stock 
Exchange, which records yester- 
day’s sales prices of listed securi- 
ties. 

It is true that if there were no 
Stock Exchange a man could still 
sell and buy securities, but the 
same bond would sell on the 
same day, for one price in New 
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—PREPARING MASKS 
OR FRISKETS . 

—LAY-OUT WORK 

—GENERAL PASTING 
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STAINLESS—QUICK DRYING 


WILL NOT WRINKLE, CURL 
OR SHRINK. MOUNT OR BACK- 
ING SUITABLE FOR EITHER 
TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
JOINING. 


Send for free sample 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
1133 Broadway N.Y. City: 





and More Toasts 


Jokes under Subjects 
arranged alphabetically, e.g. 
POLITICS 
“I’m studying political economy.”’ 
‘“‘Why economize in politics? It’s 
not done.’”’ 


Springfield Republican says: ‘‘All 
who enjoy good jokes will be glad 
to get hold of this collection.”’ 
The H. W. Wilson Company 

953 University Ave., New York 
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York, another in Baltimore, and 
a third in Chicago. 

There would be an inevitable 
variation of prices, and a blind 
and unintelligent competition be- 
tween the sellers and buyers, un- 
aided by the information of yes- 
terday’s transactions. 

It seems to me that the 
manufacturers of iron, of cement, 
of wool, of coal, of anything, and 
the public which consumes these 
commodities, are entitled to be in 
the same position as those who 
buy and sell securities, or those 
who buy and sell grain. In prin- 
ciple I can see no difference. 

I believe that this view is held 
by the Department of Commerce 
of the United States Government, 
and by most economists who have 
studied this question. I hope that 
it will ultimately be held by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

But I am forced to record the 
fact that no less an authority 
than those who are assistants to 
the Attorney General of the 
United States and in charge of 
so-called “anti-trust” prosecu- 
tions for the United States Gov- 
ernment, at this time, do not hold 
this view. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
BELIEVE 


These gentlemen believe, and 
advocate in the courts, that the 
gathering and dissemination of 
statistics by competing producers, 
does necessarily have some effect 
upon the individual conduct and 
judgment of the competitors, not- 
withstanding there be an absolute 
absence of agreement to fix prices, 
to limit production, or to do any- 
thing, in the future. 

That therefore, the gathering 
and disseminating of statistical 
information, even though it re- 
lates entirely to past events, and 
completed transactions, is per se 
illegal. There have been injunc- 
tions entered by some _ lower 
courts, adopting this view, and 
absolutely prohibiting the gath- 
ering and dissemination of sta- 
tistical information. 

Meanwhile the business com- 
munity is in a state of unrest and 
uncertainty, while the wheat is 
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being separated from the chaff. 

The views I have here ex- 
pressed are those held by the De- 
partment of Commerce. That 
department has done everything 
possible to make the trade associ- 
ation the useful and valuable in- 
strument, which by right, it should 


e. 

But the Department of Justice, 
now—or very recently—has held 
the exactly opposite view, that 
competitors cannot legally and 
properly compete in the sunlight 
of known facts; that competi- 
tors should compete unintelli- 
gently, and in the dark, none 
knowing what his competitor is 
doing; that business. should be 
a battle royal between blind- 
folded gladiators within a dark- 
ened room. 

It is my belief, however, that 
this view held by ‘these particular 
gentlemen is an ephemeral and 
passing incident in the develop- 
ment of a great subject. 

It is inevitable, in the develop- 
ment of any economic principle, 
that there will be periods of mis- 
conception on the part of some of 
those in authority, but such mis- 
taken views always finally give 
way to permit the establishment 
of proper principles. 

he laws of economics are as 
immutable as the iaws of gravita- 
tion. No man-made and rti- 
ficial barriers can ever stand per- 
manently against them. 

In the end the economic laws 
will prevail, because they are in- 
evitable and for the best interests 
of the whole community. 

I therefore confidently believe 
that the proper trade association 
of the present era is here to stay; 
that those illegal and improper 
activities which in some instances 
have been connected with it, or 
have grown up beside it, will be 
weeded out, and will gradually 
disappear; that the proper out- 
lines and limits of these trade as- 
sociation activities will ultimately 
become firmly fixed and standard- 
ized in business and in law, and 
that in the end the thing we call 
the “trade association” will be- 
come a powerful instrument for 
good, in the business life of the 
nation. 
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First International Manage. 
ment Congress at Prague 


The first International Manayement 
Congress is to be held at Prague, Czecho. 
slovakia, _—_ July 21 to 24, unde 
auspices of the Government "of 1 e Re. 
public of Czechoslovakia; The Masaryk 

Academy, Prague; The America: Man- 
agement Association; The Manavement 
Division of the American Socicty of 
Mechanical Engineers; The National 
Association of Cost Accountants; The 
Taylor Society; The Society of In. 
dustrial Engineers; The Anerican 
Engineering Council, and other engi- 
neering associations. 

Sessions of the congress will be de. 
voted to various phases of such sub- 
jects as: Scienti: c management, the 
human element in scientific manage- 
ment, the industrial relations in scien- 
tific management; general budget con- 
trol of operations, sales management, 
and production management. Evenings 
are reserved for social, musical and 
similar functions arranged by the 
Prague Committee. The remainder of 
July will be devoted to excursions to 
various industrial plants, resorts, and 
institutions of Czechoslovakia. 


Has Northern Packing 
Company Account 


The Northern Packing Company, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., has placed its 
advertising account with the Jordan 
Advertising Service, Inc., Fargo, 
N. Dak. Hams, bacon, lard, sausage 
and other products marketed under the 
brand name, “Sweet Clover,” are now 
being advertised in newspapers of the 
Northwest. This company, which has 
been in operation for five years, was 
organized and sponsored by the Grand 
Forks Commercial Club and has 1,500 
stockholders. 


William A. Shaughnessy Dead 

William A. Shaughnessy, for the last 
twenty years active head of Wiiliam A. 
Shaughnessy & Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, died at his home at 
Crestw Y., on May 25. He was 
fifty-eight years old and for more than 
thirty years had been connected with the 
advertising firm which was founded by 
his father. 


New Accounts for 
Calvin Stanford Agency 


The Davis peiaceriog, Company, 
Miami, Fla., Art-cement, and The Mar- 
tin & Hoyt Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
book publishers, have placed their adver- 
tising accounts with The Calvin Stan- 
ford Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 


Ajax Agency Advances Robert 
Bennett 


Robert Bennett, who has been 4 
member of the staff of the Ajax Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, has 
been made vice-president and treasurer. 
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sary The Purchase of 

al The Nebraska Farm Journal by 
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«« | | The Nebraska Farmer 

24 The Nebraska Farmer has purchased the Nebraska Farm 

— Journal and will consolidate that paper with The Nebraska 

‘scien- Farmer on June 28, 1924. 

Bn Effective with the June 28th issue, the circulation guaran- 

a tee of The Nebraska Farmer will be 100,000 gross, 90 per 

+ the cent. net paid. A new rate of 75 cents per line flat, based on 

wsdl the above circulation guarantee, is effective July 1, 1924. 

. and This purchase and consolidation reduces the number of 
Nebraska farm papers to one—The Nebraska Farmer. This 

a publication was established in 1859. Through good times 
and bad, it has served the farming interests and the farm 

npany, folks of Nebraska with fidelity of purpose. In this relatively 

a short span of years, the State has grown from a condition of 

roe isolated, undeveloped prairies to one of the richest and most 

er the productive agricultural regions in the world. 

ot te The Nebraska Farm Journal has been published for thirty 

» years, having been established in 1894, and is well known 

Grand both to advertisers and to the farm people of Nebraska. In 

_ consolidating that publication with The Nebraska Farmer 
we will take over only their Nebraska circulation on 

Dead R. F. D. routes and in towns of under 2,500. 

_ Their last publisher’s statement to the A.B.C. gave a 

poy net paid circulation of 104,642, of which 74,136 was in 

le was Nebraska. It is to be anticipated that the total circulation 

th the obtained through this consolidation will be considerably 

led by greater than the above guarantee. The exact figure can be 
determined only when the consolidation is completed and 
the above guarantee is based on a very conservative minimum 

y which we are confident will be substantially exceeded. 

— New rate cards effective July Ist have been mailed. 

* Further information wili be gladly supplied on request. 

Stan 
a. 
| [HE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s only Farm Paper 
Adver Sam. R. McKeivir, Publisher LINCOLN 
asurer. 
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we created is selling 
pianos for Knabe deal- 
ers. Any fine product 
can readily be sold by 
selective advertising. 
Consultation invited. 


Currier & Harrorp ‘4 
27£31 New York Cal6076 

















Do you want 
to sell to 
Department 
Stores? 


E can put your pro- 

duct, if it is right, 
into every department 
store in the country, 
through a seasoned field 
sales organization that 
knows the trade, that has 
introduced new lines sea- 
son after season and that 
is prepared to do a 
thorough job quickly at 
low cost. 

Address 
HENRY F. SAMSTAG, Pres. 


SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS. 
1200 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Can Business 
Be Trusted to Govern 
Itself? 


(Continued from. page 8) 
ment know about the power in- 
dustry that the power industry 
does not know? What does the 
Government know about needed 
restrictions and -regulations that 
other industries do not know? 
What knowledge and understand- 
ing has the Government that does 
not reside in infinitely greater de- 
gree in some group of the people 
themselves ? 

We can’t discard at once the 
restraining hand of Government, 
but we can begin to build con- 
sciously and purposefully toward 
organizing industrial intelligence 
so that Government of industry 
by industry may replace man- 
handling of industry by poli- 
ticians. 

Government is a_ wonderful 
thing. It stands, in a democracy, 
for a magnificent concept of 
human freedom. It. thrills all 
who are capable of being thrilled. 
It is a noble institution. 

But Government is run by hu- 
man beings and generally they are 
politicians. That does not mean 
that they are not good men. It 
means that they are _ politically 
minded. Between politics and in- 
dustry a great gulf is fixed by 
natural forces. It is there. We 
will not let industry wholly run 
the Government. We ought not 
let Government wholly run indus- 
try. But we will have to unless 
industry can develop a govern- 
ment of its own. Within its 
sphere industry possesses all the 
competence for government over 
its own affairs. 

The practical road in this di- 
rection lies through organization 
and representation. It will take 
a long time; perhaps, but there is, 
in the opinion of many serious 
students, no other way out of the 
prospect of a super-state—a state 
socialism and bureaucracy. 

Surely that must be what is 
in Herbert Hoover’s mind when 
he puts all of his power behind 
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eves Where The News 


Forgot to Put The Star 


No other news- 
paper covers the 
city in which it 
is published so 
thoroughly. 


The population of Greater Kansas 
City is 446,447. In the January issue 
of the Standard Rate & Data Service, 
The Star’s city circulation appears as 
143,706. These figures show that 
one Star is circulated in Kansas City 
for every 3.1 persons in its population. 


Total Combined Circulation—Morning and Evening 


493,429 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
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THE GOOD EXECUTIVE 


may be born, but he can 
also be made 


That is the raison d’étre of 
Daniel Bloomfield’s new book, 
“The Modern Executive.” 

It brings together from various 
sources, many of them inacces- 
sible to the average reader, the 
leading articles that have been 
written relating to the executive 
and his place in management. 

It tells what qualities are de- 
manded of executives in the way 
of leadership, judgment, insight, 
foresight, information, and ability 
to win the interest, enthusiasm 
and loyalties of men. 

It tells where and how execu- 
tive ability may be found and de- 
veloped. One section is devoted 
to the Foreman as an executive. 

Copies sent on approval. $2.25 
postpaid. 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
962 University Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











Advertising Agencies 
and Advertisers 


A young woman—art executive 
on a few distinctive and well- 
known accounts for one of the 
largest and most progressive 
New York Agencies, has found 
it necessary to return to Chi- 
cago and live here because of 
family matters. 


She seeks connection with a 
good Chicago agency or ad- 
vertiser. 


Good layouts are her specialty 
though she does finished art 
and has some copy-writing 
experience. She has initiative 
and good judgment and has 
been most successful in her 
contacts. 


Highly recommended. Avail- 


able now. 


Address ‘“‘H,’’ Box 214, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 230 So. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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the development of trade associa- 
tions, when he ‘puts all of the 
vigor of his personality into stand- 
ardization, when he _ promotes 
with all his power such devclop- 
ments as the super-power <evel- 
opment just referred to. Surely 
that is what is in Samuel Gomper's 
mind when he proclaims “Indus- 
try’s Manifest Duty” to organize 
within itself, with all of its ele- 
ments and factors joining to rule 
wisely from within, rather than 
submit to the imposition of ignor- 
ance from without. 

Separate industries have gone 
far down the road. They have 
developed through organization. 
They have begun the regulation 
of trade practices. They have 
splendid codes of ethics. They 
apply penalties for misdeeds. 
They develop methods of pro- 
duction. They encourage research. 
They do almost everything that is 
required. The next step is federa- 
tion, with inter-group representa- 
tion. Looking down this road, is 
it too much to contemplate a 
great American industrial con- 
gress, conscious of its responsi- 
bilities, conscious of its power and 
awake to its own temptations? 
And then, is it too much to look 
to an intelligent government of 
industry by industry, with Wash- 
ington giving to its decisions the 
status of law? 

I set forth these things, not 
with the idea that they are new, 
but out of a conviction that here 
we stand at a dividing point. We 
must go on, but we may select 
the route. We may smother our 
great industrial machine, with all 
of its prodigal promise, under a 
weight of dead state suzerainty. 
Or we may set industry upon its 
own feet, where the life blood of 
its veins may flow freely, under a 
self-imposed order and discipline 
in which the will to move on will 
not be checkmated by the impulse 
to forbid. Why cannot industry 
develop its own mastery? : 

Government can never be di- 
vorced entirely from _ industry. 
Nor can anyone arbitrarily fix 
the line at which Government will 
stop. But industry can build up 
its own sovereignty and stop the 
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rs IN MINNEAPOLIS 
and the Northwest 


“| | The Tribune Leads 


nor MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
gone 2 
have 
tion, The only morning news- 
cae paper published in Minne- 
7 apolis. 2 
= The only _ unduplicated 
at is evening circulation in Minne- 
ed apolis. 2 
~ n The only Sunday news- 
con- paper in Minneapolis privi- 
onsi- . . 
and leged to receive and print the 
eek news dispatches of The As- 
‘ sociated Press. 
ash- 
; the w 
ont All advertising appears in 
new, both The Morning Tribune 
= and The Evening Tribune 
elect for the one charge. 
our 
ae The largest circulation of any Minneapolis 
inty. newspaper. 
its 
=| | 144,587 174,902 
era 
pe 9 ? 
alse DAILY SUNDAY 
need (Average, net-paid circulation for the six months 
di- ending March 31st, 1924) 
stry. 


wl Che Minneabolis Tribune 
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Che Montreal Dailn Star 


Established 1869 


CANADA'S 
GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER 


CANADA’S 
GREATEST 
CITY 








editorial independence and influence, its ag- 

gressive and progressive policies, its unequalled 
news and cable services, its large volume of strictly 
censored advertising and its great circulation, is gen- 
erally conceded to be Canada’s Greatest Newspaper 
and stands admittedly among the first few of the best 
mediums on the Continent of America. 


Tei MONTREAL STAR by reason of its 


MONTREAL CANADA 
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engulfing process. It can reclaim 
its reputation and justify its own 
wisdom. It can win and it can 
rule. And it will rule to the satis- 
faction of the American people, 
or it will be lost. 


How Department 
Stores Can Level Peak 
Loads 


HE merchants of Chatta- 

nooga, Tenn., wanted the busi- 
ness of suburban and out-of-town 
shoppers. In the ordinary shuffle 
it was impossible to discriminate 
and give any special service which 
would insure repeat business. 
These merchants knew that a 
great many residents of nearby 
towns avoided them on Saturday 
because of a feeling that the 
stores were too crowded for 
shopping with either comfort or 
profit. 

The merchants also knew that a 
great many of these people fav- 
ored Wednesday and came regu- 
larly to Chattanooga on that day. 
Acting on this knowledge about 
twenty representative merchants 
decided to make Wednesday a 
permanent surburban shopping 
day. 

Space in local newspapers for 
three days prior to the first “Bar- 
gain Wednesday” was used by 
more than a score of retailers to 
advertise special. values for sub- 
urban and out-of-town shoppers. 
Despite the short notice a great 
many residents of nearby towns 
made it a point to come to Chat- 
tanooga on that day. 

The response was so generous 
that further co-operative effort is 
planned on a more elaborate 
scale. Merchants who had not the 
time to prepare for the sale re- 
gy a share of the patronage 
also. 

The merchants had _ always 
found Monday and Saturday to 
be good business days. A “Bar- 
gain Wednesday” is expected to 
more evenly distribute this busi- 
ness and work to the advantage 
of both merchant and _ shopper. 
The increased Wednesday trade 
is largely figured as new business 
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WANTED 
SALESMEN 


To Start August Ist 


CEs paid Addressograph 
salesmen this year will average 
well over $6,000 per man, 


Selling Addressographs is as fascinat- 
ing work as it is profitable. If you 
are a salesman—or have a friend who 
is a salesman—it costs nothing to in- 
vestigate and may result in BIGGER 
earnings and BIGGER opportunities. 


1—We are not “hard up’’ for good 
salesmen; because % of our 
salesmen remain with the Company 
year in and year out. Less than 
10% of our sales force leaves each 
year—a remarkably low ‘‘turn- 
over” in salesmen. 


2—But Addressograph sales are in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, 
More and more business men are 
asking HOW an Addressograph 
will help them SELL and SAVE 
more. our present highly suc- 
cessful salesmen are unable to 
take care of ALL their inquiries 
and sales opportunities. here- 
fore, we will have a LIMITED 
number of openings AUGUST 1 
for unusually high-grade men. 


3—Reply by letter ONLY. 
4—Age limits 23 to 35 years. 


5—High School education—preferably 
College. 


6—Preference will be given to men 
WHO HAVE ALREADY made a 
success of CREATIVE selling— 
such as office devices or systems, 
securities, life insurance, ctc., 
rather than those who have been 
selling COMMODITIES on a sala 
basis or those men who have NO 
had selling experience. 

7—Let your letter demonstrate your 
selling ability—because Addresso- 
graph salesmen must be able to 
write CONVINCING selling letters. 


8—Enclose latest photograph and 
specify fully age, education, sell- 
ing experience, former employers 
and preference as to city or terri- 
tory you would care to work in 


Address MR. FELLOWS 


Fdsggpstch co 


901 W. Van Buren &t. 
Chicago Il. 


(Branches in Principal Ctiies) 
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Lins Angela, Co. 
Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. we 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan e Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














PREMIUM SERVICE 
and 
PREMIUMS 


—We save you all the overhead expense, 
all your investment in premiums and all 
the worry a bother buying, 
handling and distributing. 
—Our business isn’t identified with 
either co-operative coupons or trading 
stamps. Our patrons retain their identi- 
ty; the premiums are theirs, the cata- 
logs or leafiets are theirs and the 

coupons are theirs; we are simply their 
i od departmen' 

—Let us send you our booklets explain- 
ing everything in detail. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE } mang Ino. 
199 Franklin Street York 











Ideas for adver s. 
tisers expressed in 
graphic layouts 


DAVID -B- 


HILLS 


ee: DNV Van. faecale 
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which had been going to other 
cities and towns, but which rizht- 
fully belongs to the Chattanooga 
trading territory. 


Eastern Campaign Planned for 


Mel-O, a New Dessert 


Mel-O, an. egg and milk dessert, which 
is being advertised in a campaign con. 
ducted by the National Food Distrib- 
utors, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., is 
meeting with wonderful success, ac- 
cording to R. S. Smith, sales manager. 
The product was first put on the mar. 
ket in California about six months ago, 
It is now being advertised on the Pa. 
cific Coast together with Fill, another 
dessert manufactured by~-the National 
Food Distributors. Mr. Smith said that 
gecoent plans call for an extension of 

el-O advertising to include a cam- 
paign in the East which will start in 
the near future. 


J. E. Ten Eyck Heads Klearflax 
Rug Company 

James E, Ten Eyck has been elected 

resident of The Klearflax Linen Looms, 
nc., Klearflax linen rugs and carpeting, 
Duluth, Minn. He was at one time 
general sales manager and later general 
manager of the company. 

The company reports 1923 sales over 
34 per cent greater than sales for 1922, 
-~ over 55 per cent greater than 1921 
sales, 


W. C. Henning with 
Weaver, Stewart Company 


William C. Henning has been ap- 
pointed manager of the recently opened 
Chicago office of the Weaver, Stewart 
Company, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, New York. e was formerly with 
the Chicago office of the Class Journal 
Company, and was at one time with the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


L. J. Herzberg Joins St. Louis 
Agency 
L. J. Herzberg, who has been with 
the Warwick Typogra we St. Louis, 
has joined the ger Roeder & 
Schanuel, St. Louis —e . agency. 
He will have charge of production. He 
formerly was with the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis. 


Has Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap 


Account 
The Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap (om 
pany, Philadelphia, has placed its aver 
tising account with Robert H. Dippy, 
advertising agent of that city. National 
ea and business papers will be 
use 


H. P. Bray, formerly with Cab News 
Chicago, has been appointed Western ad- 
vertising representative of Industrial 
Power, also of Chicago. 
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Heads Sample Managers 
Association 


W. Ui. Hunt, of the Wheeler & Mot- 
ter Mercantile Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., was elected president of the Na- 
tional Sample Managers Association at 
its recent annual convention at Chicago. 

Other officers elected were: First vice- 
president, Henry Moehring, Goll & Frank 
Company, Milwaukee; second vice-pres- 
ident, E. J. Weidmann, Schramm & 
Schmieg Comeen, Burlington, Ia.; 
secretary, J. W. Hamilton, Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, Minn., 
and treasurer, Briant Sando, Sando Ad- 
vertising Company, Indianapolis. Henry 
Carr, A. B. Frank Company, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; James M. Fraser, Green- 
shields, Ltd., Montreal, and R. E. Fil- 
son, Carter Dry Goods Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., were elected directors for 
one, two, and three years, respectively. 


Hoover Sees World Advance- 
ment of ““Truth-in-Advertising”’ 


The London convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
will be a distinct step,forward in the 
advancement of “Truth-in-Advertising,”’ 
according to Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce. ‘‘Ad- 
vertising,’ Mr. Hoover said, “has been 
the means of bringing to the people as 
a whole the benefits of the great progress 
that the world has made in recent years. 
The abuse of such an agency for uni- 
versal knowledge and expansion should 
not be tolerated.” 

The ultimate result of the London 
convention, he continued, should 
things which we have long needed, a 
world-wide system of auditing circula- 
tions and the elimination of dishonest 
and unethical advertising and business 
practices, 


Victor Buys Control of 
Canadian Distributor 


The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, of Camden, N. J., has acquired 
a controlling interest in the business 
operated for years in Montreal by the 
Berliner Gram-o-phone Company, Ltd., 
which handles part of the manufactur- 
ing and all of the selling of Victor and 
Victrola products in Canada. This 
company, with its selling subsidiary, 
His Master’s Voice, Ltd., is to be_re- 
organized as the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company of Canada, Ltd., with a 
capital of $1,000,000. Edgar M. Ber- 
liner is to be president of the new 
company, and Walter J. Staats, chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


Gulden’s Mustard Account 
with Presbrey 


Charles Gulden, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of Gulden’s mustard and 
Gulden’s mustard salad dressing, has 
appointed the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct its adver- 
tisiny account. 
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WANTED 


Sales Representatives 


We are importing a line of trans- 
parencies that we believe are the 
equal of any made in this country or 
abroad and are desirous of establish- 
ing exclusive representatives on a 
commission basis in the following 
cities: 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee 
Kansas City 


New York City 

Toledo 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Indianapolis 
Chicago 


We are seeking the best connections 
we can make, for our proposition is a 
good one for high-grade salesmen. 
Quality—Prices—Delivery—and Com- 
mission being most attractive. 


In applying, please state lines car- 
ried, giving business and bank refer- 
ences. 


Address: Transparencies, Box 69, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Unusual Personal 
Representative Service 


for Publishers 


Two thoroughly experienced advertis- 
ing men are forming organization to 
represent a limited number of first- 
class publications tern and 
Western fields. One partner will 
maintain offices in New York; the 
other in Chicago. If your publica- 
tion measures up to the standard we 
have set, furnish satisfactory 
references and reasons why we can 
produce. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. 


Address 
“G,’’ Box 215, Care of Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 





Hundreds Stand in Line in Phila- 
delphia to Buy 


The Sunday Transcript 
This Is Not True as to Any 
Other Publication on Earth 

Never Solicited an Advertisement 

in Seventy-five Years 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by by George P. Rowell 


PRInTERs’ Ink PusiisHinc CoMPANyY 
Publishers. 

Orricer : 188 Mavison Avenur, New York 

City. SeLAEROUE ASHLAND 6500, President 

and ey peey. * Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treaserer, Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, Dwicut H. Earty, Manager, 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 

Gso. M. Koun, Manager. 

&. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 

cK unney, Manager. 

a ‘Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 

I. C. MoGensEn, Manager. 

Conedion Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates; Page, $100; half page, $50; 
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Every ogee 
tion worthy o 
of the the name has 
House certain definite 
policies. They are usually courses 
of action which have proved most 
practicable to meet certain situa- 
tions over a long period of years. 
The salesman who is not strong 
enough to carry out the house 
policy on the spot in regard to 
price, deliveries, free goods, or 
other suggested concessions, 
causes both himself and his house 
a great deal of trouble. If he 
says that he will put it up to the 
home office instead of saying a 
definite and positive “no” when 
he knows that the request is 
against the known policy of the 
house, he is not playing fair with 
his employer. 
Yet any sensible salesman must 
realize that any progressive con- 
cern is continually breaking new 
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ground and meeting new condi- 
tions which have to be solved as 
they come up. While each must 
be decided in accordance with 
certain fixed principles, the house 
policy is an elastic and changing 
set of rules. 

It would be an unprogressive 
management which would try to 
handle every known situation 
with an absolute and fixed rule. 
Yet some salesmen who have been 
told to carry out the policy of the 
house, sometimes go to an ex- 
treme and insist that each and 
every new situation should have 
a policy to fix.it up; as though 
the word were a cure-all instead 
of a record of past problems met 
and overcome. No one could ever 
accuse Abraham Lincoln of vacil- 
lating—of being without a rud- 
der. It is equally true that few 
men had harder or more unusual 
problems to solve. Yet Lincoln 
said, “I have never had a policy. 
I have simply tried to do what 
seemed best every day as each 
day came.” 

And Lincoln’s remark stands 
today as one of the best defini- 
tions of a workable policy for an 
organization or an_ individual 
which has ever been written. 


Advertisers It ns safe bet 
and that the vendors 
of blue-sky se- 
the Bonus  curities, fraudu- 
lent “investments” and_ wildcat 
pieces of fancy lithography are 
already at work to garner in as 
much of the bonus which Con- 
gress has voted to World War 
soldiers, as they can lay their 
hands on. Regardless of who 
else benefits from the bonus, pro- 
moters of this type are sure to. 
However, their harvest will not 
be quite so fat, if advertisers 
will do their part in offsetting 
the activities of these hot-air 
vendors. 

To be sure, the bonus insurance 
certificates which the soldiers are 
to get do not mature for twenty 
years, but they are to have a loan 
value after two years. And in 
the meantime those service men 
whose bonus amounts to less than 
fifty dollars will be paid in cash. 
There are close to 400,000 men 
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entitled to these cash payments. 
The mere mechanical job of dis- 
bursing the bonus is going to take 
a long time; segregating the 
50,000 Smiths, the 40,000 Johnsons 
and the 30,000 Browns who served 
in the army will require the ser- 
vices of another Solomon. For 
twenty years hence this bonus 
measure is certain to figure 
as a factor in our national 
finance. 

So there is a long heyday ahead 
for those who have unworthy 
designs on this bonus money. 
Printers’ INK has all along con- 
tended that the activities of the 
questionable financial promoters is 
made easy because of the compar- 
ative inactivity of those who are 
dealing in meritorious proposi- 
tions. 

The economic consequences of 
the bonus will not be so dis- 
turbing if the payments can be 
diverted into productive financial 
channels. There should be more 
advertising such as that which the 
Buffalo Savings Bank is now ad- 
dressing to the beneficiaries of the 
New York State bonus, and 
which is described elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Customers One of the com- 
Out of monest mistakes 
that sales execu- 
Competitors tives make is in 
assuming that Newcastle is closed 
as a market for coal. Every line 
has its Newcastle—places where 
it is supposed people will not buy 
the product in question, because 
it is assumed that they already 
have all they want, either because 
they make it themselves or because 
they can get it easily or cheaply 
in the community. 
_A_ person would naturally 
imagine that Iceland is closed as 
an outlet for ice. Yet we read a 
couple of years ago that at that 
time Iceland was importing ice for 
use in its large fishing industry. 
The article stated that a long hot 
summer that year had made the 
need for ice most urgent. 
We were reminded of this in- 
cident recently by an article by 
Ralph Crothers in Printers’ INK 
of May 15 on “Impossible Mar- 
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kets—Find the Argument to Win 
Them.” It told how the Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company 
found a new outlet for refrig- 
erating machinery among cream- 
eries located in a district where 
natural ice was abundant. The 
Newcastle objection, in this case, 
was overcome through the econ- 
omy argument. 

This sort of thing is happening 
all the time. It has been the theme 
of any number of articles in 
Printers’ INK. We once recorded 
the experience of Slate, the seed 
man of South Boston, Va., who 
built up a good tobacco seed busi- 
ness by his success in selling his 
former competitors—the farmers 
who used to raise their own seed. 
Almost any electric power com- 
pany executive will tell you of 
some large industrial user, he is 
now serving, who used to think 
it was cheaper to generate his own 
juice. 

In fact, there are large indus- 
tries in this country that have 
been built up almost entirely on 
selling former competitors. The 
women’s ready-to-wear field is one 
example. The bakery business is 
another. 

The other day we heard of a 
sales manager who was lecturing 
one of his men for not recogniz-~ 
ing new opportunities in his ter- 
ritory. 

“You expect too much,” hotly 
rejoined the salesman. “I sup- 
pose you would expect. me to 
sell telegraph poles to a wireless 
corporation?” “Yes, I would, if 
we handled them,” replied the 
manager. “That one remark of 
yours proves what I’ve been say- 
ing. Don’t you know that the 
Bell Telephone system is in the 
radio business? Don’t you know 
that telephone poles are no longer 
used in the business districts of 
our large cities? But even so, the 
Bell system hasn’t stopped buying 
wire poles.” 

That sales executive summarized 
the whole philosophy of modern 
selling. No one whose blisiness it 
is to sell should regard the num- 
ber of his prospects as fixed and 
irrevocable. Even his worst com- 
petitors may some day become his 
customers, 
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“Where does the 
manufac- 
turer’s advertis- 
ing obligation 
cease and the wholesaler’s and the 
retailer’s obligation begin?” asks 
a manufacturer of Printers’ INK. 

Our correspondent admits that 
there is a threefold obligation. 
He says that the distribution of 
goods today is similar to a relay 
race, in which manufacturer, job- 
ber and retailer take part. Though 
each is necessary to the other, it 
remains a question as to how far 
one should encroach on the mar- 
keting province of the other. 
This doubt applies to advertising 
particularly. “If a manufacturer 
has built up a demand for his 
product through advertising, just 
how far should he be expected to 
go in contributing to the adver- 
tising efforts of his distributors 
and dealers?” inquires the manu- 
facturer to whom we are indebted 
for opening up this always inter- 
esting subject. 

The answer to his question is 
that it all depends. It is generally 
acknowledged today that the man- 
ufacturer owes his distributors 
some advertising help. What 
form the help shall take or the 
extent of it depends on individual 
circumstances. On the other hand, 
the manufacturer has a right to 
expect some advertising co-opera- 
tion from his distributors. Just 
how extensive it should be will 
be dependent upon a number of 
factors. 

In the main, though, a dis- 
tributor’s advertising activity in 
behalf of any particular product 
will be regulated and restricted by 
the amount of net profit he makes 
annually on the article. As a rule 
distributors have thousands of 
things to sell. The net profit they 
make on any one item is not 
likely to be very large. There- 
fore the advertising they can give 
any one article cannot be very 
extensive. 

However, there is a rule which 
we wish» to set down, which will 
always help our correspondent and 
others who may be interested, and 
which will give at least some defi- 
niteness to the consideration of 
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the query he makes. It is: Ii it js 
the manufacturer’s job to create 
a demand for his product, it js 
the distributors’ duty to le: the 
public know that they have this 
product for sale. Practicing this 
rule would be an ideal working 
arrangement for a manufaciurer 
and his distributors. Certainly a 
manufacturer cannot expeci his 
distributors, unless they have the 
exclusive representation, to spend 
their money in establishing a de- 
mand for his brands. On the 
other hand, distributors should 
not expect a manufacturer to 
spend his money in directing cus- 
tomers to their stores. Once the 
manufacturer has built up a de- 
mand for his product, it isn’t ask- 
ing distributors too much that 
they tell people who want this 
product that it can be bought 
from them. 


International Conference on 
Power Industry to Be Held 


Representatives from twenty-six coun- 
tries will be made familiar with the 
progress of American industry in the 
use of power at the World Power Con- 
ference which is to be held at London, 
England, from June 30 to July 12. 
Herbert Hoover, Samuel Gompers, 
Arthur T. Hadley, Guy E. Tripp, and 
Julius H. Barnes are among those who 
will discuss the various social, economic 
and political phases of super-power de- 
velopment at the conference. “The 
Electrification of the Farm,” for in- 
stance, is one of a number of impor- 
tant aspects of power development 
which will be discussed. 

The American delegation will num- 
ber about 250 mechanical, electrical, 
civil and marine engineers. ’O. C. Mer- 
rill, executive secretary of the United 
States Federal Power | Commission, 
Washington, D. C., is chairman of the 
American committee and F. R. Low, 
editor of Power, New York, is chair- 
man of the publicity committee. 


Retailers’ Joint Advertising to 
Tell Story of Lumber 


A co-0 operative ofvythtes, campaign 


on the omance of Lumber’’ is being 
ie by the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, of San Antonio, Tex. A 
series of fifty-two page newspaper ad 
vertisements will tell the. story © lum 
ber from the tree in the forest through 
each step in its preparation until 
it is used in building homes («dwal- 
lader, Coulter & Payne, San Antonio 
advertising agency, is directiny this 
campaign. 
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World's 
Champion \ 
Ammunition 


that 


ha AMMUNITION 


aught 
World’s records, international ‘‘wins,” 
and a smashing string of victories in 
national, state and zone champion- 
ships have earned for WESTERN the 
title of World’s Champion Ammuni- 
tion. 


Exclusive developments and remark- 
able accuracy have made it the choice 
of the world’s best shots with rifle, 
shotgun and revolver. The choice of 
nent sportsmen everywhere. 


eal It is our privilege to prepare the adver- 


ical, 


re tising of the Western Cartridge Com- 


ited 


ion, pany, East Alton, Illinois. 
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D'ARcCY ADVERTISING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 
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The illustrated magazine of modern 
marketing methods, used as a tool by 
business executives 
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RRR ES: > aT 
Why PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


now has greatest number 
of subscribers in its history 





év ERY publication, like every individual, 

grows by service. Because PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY is successfully accom- 
plishing its mission of serving manufac- 
turers who are expanding their markets, 
it now has the greatest number of sub- 
scribers in its history. 


Made to serve only the sort of manufac- 
turers who use advertising as part of their 
policy of expansion, circulation and 
growth have been among desirable sub- 
sctibers. The net paid circulation of the 
June PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, out 
June Ist, is the largest in its history. 


A publication which by service to a defi- 
nite class of desirable leaders shows steady 
gains in its carefully hand-picked circula- 
tion, without the use of premiums, can- 
vassers, books, prizes or subscription 
agents, is selected by careful space buyers 
to carry their selling message. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 
$2.00 a Year in U. S.— 25 Cents a Copy 





Little | 


The 


Schoolmaster’s. 


Classroom 


te Schoolmaster has always 
felt that people do not like to 
see unnecessary abbreviations in 
words. He has all along contend- 
ed that cutting syllables out of 
words and making them brief 
through phonetic spelling, is not 
the proper way to attain brevity 
in copy writing. A few months 
ago he instanced the “Xmas” 
spelling of “Christmas” as a de- 
plorable example of the tendency 
in some quarters to abbreviate 
some of our good, old-fashioned 
words. 

It can, therefore, be imagined 
that the Schoolmaster was more 
than ordinarily interested in an 
investigation which Wallach 
Brothers, of New York City, re- 
cently conducted to see if their 
customers liked the “Wallach 
Bros.” spelling of the firm name, 
which had been followed for 
many years. Because of the spe- 
cial lettering which the firm used 
and the fact that “Brothers” was 
always abbreviated, the name in 
that form became thoroughly fa- 
miliar to residents of the New 
York district and it had all the 
value of a well-established trade- 
mark. This was all the more true 
because the firm has always been 
an extensive advertiser and has 
specialized in the retailing of well- 
advertised products. 

Nevertheless the firm thought 
that it would be better to spell 
“Brothers” in full, but it resolved 
to let its ‘customers decide the 
question. So a couple of months 
ago a letter was sent to all cus- 
tomers, enclosing a ballot postal 
card, on which the receiver was 
asked to express his preference 
between “Wallach Bros.” and 
“Wallach Brothers.” 

A return of 48 per cent was re- 
ceived. Of those voting, 75 per 
cent expressed the desire that the 
firm adopt the full spelling of 
“Brothers”; 22 per cent wanted 
the old spelling retained, and 3 
per .cent were non-committal. In 
addition to, having the question 


decided for them the firm also re- 
ceived many valuable suggestions 
from its customers as to service, 
merchandise, policies, etc. 
So in compliance with the 
wishes of their customers, Wal- 
lach Brothers are now spelling 
“Brothers” in full in all-their ad- 
vertising. The change has been 
made without any apparent inter- 
ruption in the accumulation of 
good-will which the firm’s adver- 
tising has been piling up for 
years. : 
* * * 
The Schoolmaster would enjoy 
reading an article on “The Unit 
of Space, or Whither Are We 
Trending?” It will have to be 
written by someone with a pretty 
long perspective on the advertis- 
ing business, whose memory goes 
back to the days when a column 
of space in a daily paper repre- 
sented a_ stiff expenditure and 
when the back covers of the 
magazines were invariably divided 
among four advertisers. Those 
were the days when a man was 
considered a plynger if he used so 
much as a full page and an appro- 
priation of $500,000 annually was 
enough to make a concern the 
largest advertiser in the world. 
The unit of space has been 
steadily progressing to double- 
page spreads and four-page in- 
serts until the other day the 
Schoolmaster spotted a. twenty- 
five page advertisement in a high- 
priced medium to advertise— 
cows! True, the cows were pedi- 
greed Jerseys of the bluest blood 
and there was to be an auction 
sale of them which Jersey fan- 
ciers all over the country were 
invited to attend. But in the same 
medium were double pages for 
Guernseys and Holsteins, and. 
even breeders of chickens and’ 
dogs take more space nowadays 
to tell their story than the patent 
medicine people did in the old 
days. It is not an infrequent 
thing for some enterprising. job- 
ber,‘or retailer :to take jan entire 
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Surrounding a vacuum cleaner with beauty— 
to make its presentation attractive, readable, 
SELLING—was our task here. Judge it for your- 
self. Ever noticed how many big national 
accounts seem to demand our work? 


HAVE YOU A TASK CALLING FOR ART WITH «., 
‘THAT EXTRA TOUCH OF CHARACTERe? 


CAVANAGH. & BENSINGER 


120 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


drt, for cAdvertuing? 
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WANTED 


SALES 
PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


LONG established man- 
ufacturer of an office 
supply, the leader in his 
field, wants an experienced 
man 
To coordinate his sales force 
To widen distribution 
To open new accounts 
He must not be over 40; ex- 
perienced and aggressive. 
The position offers a good 
salary and a real opportu- 
nity to become one of the 
firm’s executives. 
Write; giving full business 
and personal details. State 
salary now received. 
Address “D,” Box 211, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








SALES AND TECHNICAL 
ABILITY AVAILABLE 


Real creative and analytical 
ability, backed up by a splen- 
did technical and general edu- 
cation and training. 

Familiar with development, 
production and marketing, par- 
ticularly of automotive and 
electrical lines. 

Advertiser is a Christian, 37 
years old, with favorable per- 
sonality and executive ability. 
Has done considerable market 
research and sales promotion 
work, Agency experience as 
account executive. Interviews 
solicited with Manufacturer, 
Capitalist or Agency. Address 
“E,”? Box 212, Printers’ Ink. 


and PSulding oy ta) 
Dealers use the 
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A. B. C. Est. 1873 CHICAGO 
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section of a daily paper. What 
is to be the end of all this? Is it 
a good omen for advertising or 
isn’t it? Perhaps there isn’t any 
answer, but it is an interesting 
topic for speculation at the lunch- 
eon tables of advertising clubs. 
y ee 


Edward M. Skinner, general 
manager of Wilson Bros., Chi- 
cago manufacturers of men’s fur- 
nishing . goods, has been long 
known to the Schoolmaster as a 
credit expert who regards con- 
structive salesmanship rather than 
the analysis of financial state- 
ments as the chief function of the 
credit man. Mr. Skinner attained 
some notoriety in credit circles as 
far back as twenty years ago 
when he laid down the principle 
that the personal equation is more 
important than financial resources 
in deciding upon a man’s worth as 
a credit risk. Credit men of the 
old school told him he was crazy. 
That principle is in fairly general 
use today, but few carry it to the 
extent that Mr. Skinner does. 
Printers’ INK and _ PRINTERS’ 
InK MontTHLy have contained 
several articles during the last 
three or four years giving 
instances where Mr. Skinner’s 
character readings have proved 
accurate and where his unconven- 
tional granting of lines of credit 
have brought about many pros- 
perous stores that otherwise would 
not have been. 

Last week there was an inter- 
esting denouement to a clash Mr. 
Skinner had with an aspirant for 
credit. privileges which would 
seem to add considerable strength 
to the theory that character counts 
for more than money. 

Six months ago a young Chi- 
cagoan of good family reccived 
$10,000 from an inheritance. He 
had been a salesman in a down- 
town clothing store and decided 
he would use this money in start- 
ing a men’s furnishing store in a 
suburban section. 

He went to Wilson Bros. to buy 
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LONDON. Canapa 


The Farmer’s Advocate Makes Another 
Step Forward 


We are pleased to announce to our advertisers, subscribers, con- 
tributors and friends, that an amalgamation has been effected be- 
tween The Farmer’s Advocate and Home Magazine, of London, 
Ontario, and the Farmer’s Advocate and Home Journal, of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. ‘These two farm journals, leaders in their 
respective fields, will henceforth appear as one big national farm 
weekly, serving agriculture from coast to coast. 


An Editor will be Maintained at Winnipeg 


who will look after the interests of the three Prairie Provinces, 
and both East and West will now be served by this publication 
without detracting from the special attention given so long and 


so acceptably to the East. 

It is hoped through this amalgamation to unify the conflicting 
views and sectional differences that frequently arise through lack 
of acquaintance with the conditions and viewpoints that exist in 
the several parts of Canada, and thus help to solidify the industry 
and engender Canadian unity. 


65,000 Farm Homes 


will be reached through this amalgamation. 

THE RATE FOR COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING, 
BEGINNING THE FIRST ISSUE IN JUNE, WILL BE 
FIFTY CENTS PER LINE. All advertising contracts that 
have been accepted will be completed. 

The subscription price will remain at the exceedingly low rate 
of one dollar per year strictly in advance. 

This publication will pursue the same independent, non-partisan 
policy as adhered to for the past fifty-eight years, and will continue 
to foster and promote every branch of Canadian agriculture. 

Our next Circulation Audit will be made some time in July, 
and our publishers’ statement issued as soon after June 30th as 
possible. We guarantee that after June Ist, not fewer than 
65,000 copies will be printed for every issue during 1924. 


THE WILLIAM WELD COMPANY, LIMITED 
LONDON, CANADA 
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WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a_ reasonable 
charge, For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 


626 Huron Road 
Cleveland 














c~An ART Siudio 


located in the City of New York, 
doing business with some of the 
leading publications in the city, 
can take on two or more clients. 
A special proposition will be of- 
fered to the right parties. Our 
day, night and Sunday staff in- 
sure rapid service. If you want 
to save or make money commu- 
nicate with us at once. Address 


“M," Box 210, Printers’ Ink. 





TO MANUFACTURERS 


Granting general business drops half as much 
as the steel business has dropped, your indus- 
try will d 15% in volume. But ay hg 
your comp po will die 50% or 

which is valent to BOOM BUSINESS 
FOR YOUR HOUSE iF YOU GO AFTER 
5,000 master-salesmanship letters each m 

will line up business, $250 complete— 
letterheads, envelopes, facsimile typewritten 
—~ —- of gy Ay for 


olivered te to ready for 
malling. be pe for detalis. TEwis. ‘gales 
Promotion, W. 45th Street, New York. 
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merchandise to make up the bulk 
of his stock. He offered the cys- 
tomary cash payment and wanted 
a line of credit for the rest. Mr. 
Skinner turned him down cold. 

“What’s the matter?” he de. 
manded. ‘You can’t say I haven't 
enough capital to start a store. 
You can’t say anything against 
my character. Aren’t- you the 
person who has done so mutch 
talking about helping young men 
get started? It seems to me you 
are very inconsistent.” 

“Yes, I guess I am,” Mr. Skin- 
ner admitted. “I’ll admit further 
that, according to the conventional 
rule, I ought to sell you. But | 
won't. The reason is that I hap- 
pen to know you have extrava- 
gant personal habits and have not 
been known as a saver. Possibly 
you will make good. I hope so. 
Nevertheless, I am going to take 
a chance on losing what might be 
a good account.” 

* * * 
some further argument 
the would-be customer angrily 
left the place, vowing he would 
be successful no matter what hap- 
pened, just so he cou!d show Wil- 
son Bros. what they had missed. 

“Well,” Mr. Skinner told him 
as he was leaving, “I am going to 
dictate a letter to you this after- 
noon so you can have my posi- 
tion in writing. After you have 
made a success, come back here 
and show me the letter. Then | 
will be ready to admit to you in 
any fashion you like that I was 
wrong and you were right.” 

The letter will not be returned. 
Last week the dealer went broke. 
His merchandise on hand was in- 
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Wil- The advertising of Sunbeam 

sed Electric Mfg. Co. is handled by 
‘ Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co. 
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Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co. individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
W.A.Carson Vice-President and 
General Manager Yes Yes 


J. Hy. Schroeder Sales Manager, 
Headlight Division 


F. Garnier Sales Manager, 
Washer Division 


C.W. Chapman Assistant Sales Manager 
Washer Division 


Information furnished by Sunbeam Electric Mfg. .Co. 
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The HAVANA POST 


covers the entire Cuban market. 
Over 150,000 English reading in- 
habitants in Cuba control all the 
important industries and _ the 
HAVANA POST, the only English 
daily, greatly influences their se- 
lection of the products presented 
to the Cubans. 

HAVANA is the gateway to this 
responsive market and bids you 
welcome. Investigate 


GEO. B. DAVID CO. 


United States Representatives 
New York CHICAGO 


66 LETTERS $3 


Get the money your customers 
owe you without offending them. 
Use my booklet of “66 Letters.” 
Marvelous results. $3.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Circular free. 


E. M. DUNBAR 
219 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 


AFTER THE LONDON CONVENTION 
A yet ny will travel on the Continent after 
the Lon convention, visiting Holland, Rhine 
wall Switzerland, Italy and France. 











coom modations will be first-class. A 
mpetent courier will accompany the party. 
a few additional members are desired 
For full information, ress 
TEAR TRAVEL TOURS 
Exch Ralldl 


245 Railway Chicago 








$1,000 
Outside of costly slips and eeretatt, md 
many of your sales letters, answers to 
quiries, ‘“‘between-calis’’ letters, follow-up let. 
ters, folders, booklets, house organs have the 
divine fire that achieves results? If an outside 


L the 
‘ou put out. May double your returns. Write 
or particulars. 

LEWIS, Sales Promotion 
45 West 45th Street New York 


FOR $15.00 CASH 

An inch > ow Advertisement can be in- 
serted one time in 70 New York State, 39 
New lereey, 35 Pennsylvania, | 9 Con. 
necticut Country Weekly newsp: 

You ow reach millions through so-called 
Sateoet tn mediums, for close 
intensive circulation try the a 
your results will be greater. Other also. 
THE MESSENGER of SMITHTOWN 

Smithtown Branch, Long Island 

New York 
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voiced at $8,600. His fixtures cost 
him $4,300 and he had $500 in ac- 
counts receivable—making a pos- 
sible $13,400 in all against liabili- 
ties of $17,000. His extravagant 
personal habits apparently had 
been passed along to his business, 
He had three times as much mer- 
chandise as he should have had. 
Sufficient fixtures for his pur- 
pose could have been secured 
for $1,500. 

Extravagance and the habit of 
loose spending are bad enough in 
a man’s personal affairs. In busi- 
ness they can be, and many times 
are, disastrous. 

* * * 

That genial author and fisher. 
man, Henry Van Dyke, has writ- 
ten some beautiful prose which is 
an inspiration to every man who 
writes. Recently the Schoolmas- 
ter came across a bit of writing 
by this author which sounds al- 
most written to order as a guide 
to the advertising copy writer of 
today. These are the eight rules 
herewith recommended most heart- 
ily by the Schoolmaster to the 
attention of each and every man 
who writes copy: 


Let me never tag a moral to a story, 

nor tell a story without a meaning. 
ake me respect my material so much 
that I dare not slight my work. 

Help me to deal very honestly with 
words and with people, because they are 
both alive. 

Show me that as in a river, so in writ- 
ing, clearness is the best quality, and a 
little that is pure is worth more than 
much that is mixed. 

Teach me to see the local color without 
being blind to the inner ‘light. 

Give me an ideal that will stand_the 
strain of weaving into human ‘stuff on 
the loom of the real. 

Keep me from caring more for books 
than for folks, for art than for life. 

Steady me to do my full stint of work 
as well as I can; and when that is done, 
stop me, pay what wages thou wilt, and 
help me to say, from a quiet heart, a 
grateful Amen. ‘ 


How to connect an established 
sentiment with a commodity in 
advertising copy, was well de- 
scribed by A. Holmes, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of psychology, eeiverey 
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’ Pennsylvania, in his address 

n “The Psychology of Advertis- 
ing” before the Second District 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs at Philadelphia 
last week, in the opinion of the 
Schoolmaster. 

Speaking of this connecting of 
a sentiment with an advertised 
commodity, Professor Holmes 
said that it was sometimes done 
in a striking and daring manner. 
“A recent example,” he continued, 
“has the temerity to connect to- 
bacco and athletics. 

“The sentiment for athletics in 
America is widespread and firmly 
established. Anything connected 
with that realm of activity is sure 
to arrest attention. But tobacco 
is supposed to be antagonistic to 
athletics. The two, in the minds 
of the great mass of people, are 
seldom associated. But a daring 
advertiser performed the miracle 
of welding tobacco on to a seem- 
ingly antagonistic sentiment by 
the simple device of declaring 
that his tobacco and athletics are 
both alike in that they both must 
deserve their popularity. This is 
one of the ‘subtlest extensions of 
the mantle of a sentiment to a 
commodity that has recently at- 
tracted my attention. The proc- 
ess, here so strikingly illustrated, 
is, of course, the very commonest 
method of appealing to sales 
sentiment.” 
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Must Bring You 
Business 


20,000 CIRCULARS 


at a complete cost of 


7% OF ONE CENT EACH 
which covers even POSTAGE. 
We illustrate, print, address and mail 
your circular, size 6%x10 inches. 
1% REPLIES MEANS 200 ORDERS 


Sales-Producing Circular Co. 
30 EAST 23rd ST. NEW YORK 
Ashland 1742-1743-7762. 


OL Lh Mc ob bg datnibeueldds 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR AN ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


A Nationally recognized New York agency 
offers an exceptional opportunity to an ac- 
count executive with a record of achieve- 
ment to devote his time to the development 
of new business. 


If he can come clean with some immediate 
business, so much the better. However, this 
is not as essential as the right man with 
constructive and result-producing ideas. 


The right man “may take active part in 
management of this successful, medium-sized 
agency, which is handling some well-known 
accounts, and which can back him and give 
him intelligent, intensive co-operation. Part- 
nership as soon as results justify. Liberal 
earnings and profit sharing. Write fully in 
confidence, “‘F,’’ Box 213, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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The Only “DENNE” 
DENNE of A. iz 


DENNE & CO., 


in Canadian Advertising is the 


LTD. TORONTO 
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Classified Advertisements 





each insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘‘PriNnTERs’ 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
r Pre-Used 
Printers® “Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


FOR SALE 
One completely equipped addressograph 
and list of doctors. 50,000 plates, and 
cabinets. Perfect condition. Box 774, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Country Printery—N. Y. City help— 
cylinder—linotype—open to good cash 
work. No rush work as we do a news. 
paper. Small monthly publication con 
sidered if cash contract. xperienced 
Editor. Box D, Smithtown Branch, L. |. 


Monotype Equipment: 2 Composing 
Machines, 2 Keyboards, large assortment 
of Matrices, Molds and Accessories. Ex. 
ceptional opportunity to obtain Monotypes. 
They are going to be sold. Madison 
Square Station P. O. Box No. 367. 








WANTED 
Capital with executive ability to continue 
a highly profitable and original fashion 
publication that every woman wants. 
Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATION 
All-round, reliable advertising man with 
own offices and banking references wants 
to represent reliable PUBLISHER or 
AGENCY. Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 





If you have $35,000 in cash and would 
like to engage in the trade journal busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast—an exclusive 
field with unlimited future possibilities— 
I will sell you a live publication now 
doing a good business and with capable 
management possible to produce 50% 
annually on investment. My reason for 
selling other interests prevent my giving 
personal supervision required. Address 
Box 772, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE camantay <aaenere 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 


COPYRIGHT FOR SALE 


$250 will purchase full rights, art work 
and cuts of successful syndicated pub- 
licity booklet. 60,000 already sold. OX 
776, Printers’ Ink. 





OPPORTUNITY 


for 

Capable Inside Man or Woman 
Principal of growing N. Y. Christian 
advertising agency wishes to engage 
competent inside man or woman. Ability 
to write good common sense copy, some 
knowledge of art work, layouts, art and 
the mechanical end are essential. An 
investment of $4,000 (amply secured) 
will be required of person selected to 
ensure faithfulness and_ honest effort. 
Fair salary to begin. Box 748, P. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL SERVICE 


orn Rt 2 Sale DISTRIBUTION 
STATISTICS 
Tas pan men, driving across coun- 
try this summer, desire to serve you in 
any way you wish, at rates fixed by 
you. Will consider any proposition. Best 
references. Address H. M., 11 Patton, 
rinceton, P23 


HELP WANTED 


High Grade Salesmen can now sccure 
the well-known Pioneer Line of popular 
priced footballs as a sideline. Liberal 
commission. Compact samples. Address 
PIONEER, Willard, Ohio. 


GOOD RETOUCHER 
Small, active New York agency, good 
ts and big clients. Busy, modern 














An Unusual Publication 
For Sale 


An established publication with a 
steadily increasing advertising rev- 
enue, is for sale. It covers a distinct 
and appreciative field and is one of 
the few publications having a really 
unique idea behind it. 

It can be purchased as it stands 
for $5,000. reasons for its sale 
can be satisfactorily explained. 

Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 











. 





office, plenty of work, office studio space. 
Box 760, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY WAN TED 
Young woman whose education, adve rtis 
ing, reiienns or agency training has 
fitted her for an opening requiring tact 





and initiative coupled with ability to 
handle detail and capable of shouldering 
responsibility. 


Must take unusually rapid dictation 
and turn out accurate transcription. Not 
an easy job to fill unless the applicant 


qualifies with the above necessary re- 
quirements. Salary in proportion to re 
sponsibility. Box 769, inters’ Ink. 
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WANTED—YOUNG MAN, Stenog- 
rapher. High-school graduate. Must 
have initiative and ambition to work into 
a promising future. Address, with full 
particulars, Publishers’ Representative, 
Box 777. care of Printers’ Ink. 





SALESMAN, clean cut, forceful, about 
30, for splendid direct-mail selling plan; 
we deal with manufacturers and whole- 
salers who sell to department stores; $30 
on minimum order; $3,000 and upward 
for right man. Sales Producing Circular 
Co., 30 East 23rd St. 





SALESMAN—Advertising, to sell our 
direct advertising service to business 
and professional men; something differ- 
ent and original; splendid opportunity to 
right man; exclusive territory, perma/ 
nent future; if you are used to earn- 
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Large cereal manufacturing company 
desires to employ experienced and 
capable advertising manager. Reply to 
“Interested” Box 747, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company, stating experience, 
whether employed at present or not, and 
salary expected. All information will 
be treated in confidence. 


Old-established, leading trade paper 
in New York has openings for local 
advertising representation in the follow- 
ing cities: 





Boston 

* Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

St. Louis 
Liberal commission and full co-operation 
as to prospects and leads. Address Box 
742, Printers’ Ink. 








ing $500 or more monthly on I 
basis, and desire to improve your posi- 
tion, we have the ammunition. The 
Service System, 16-22 Lawrence St., 
Newark, N. J. 











Financial Copy Writer 
Wanted 


We will not go into details be- 
cause everyone interested knows 
what qualifications are called for 
when an old established, success- 
ful Advertising Agency advertises 
for a financial copy writer. 

We do want to say though, 
that the opportunities in con- 
nection with this position are most 
favorable. 

All replies will, of course, be 
treated with the strictest con- 
fidence. Address Box 751, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Advertising, Merchandising, 
Direct - Mail Manager 
Manufacturer, New York City, with 
national distribution, has opening for 

an exceptional person. 

To direct Advertising Department, 
supervise small Printing Plant, pur- 
chase Art Work, Paper Stock, and 
all advertising requirements. 

To prepare circulars, jobber’s cata- 
logue inserts, make layouts and know 
typography. 

Must be an able and versatile cor- 
respondent and copy writer. 

To plan merchandising ideas, super- 
vise and enlarge elaborate system, 
which must be handled with absolute 
accuracy. 

To the person of unusual initiative, 
who likes to do things “that can’t be 
done,” who is naturally conscientious 
and tactful, we offer a real opportu- 
nity with our rapidly growing organi- 
zation. 

State your age, write fully what 
you have done, and salary to start, 
which must be fairly moderate. 

Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 





Mail Order 
Opportunity 


A large corporation, about to 
undertake an unique and exten- 
sive mail order campaign, seeks 
the services of one whose ex- 
perience in this field has been 
wide in scope and successful in 
achievement. A liberal com- 
pensation, together with a share 
in the returns, is offered to the 
right man. 


Box 752, Printers’ Ink 























POSITIONS WANTED 





ARTIST 
Good at wash, opaque, pen and ink, 
water color and lettering. Open for 
new connection. Samples submitted. 
Address Box 749, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Journal Man 
Long experience, copy writing, layout, 
production, make-up; moderate salary. 
P. O. Box 25, Hamilton Beach, L. I. 


Young man, age 20, with a four-year gen- 
eral agency experience in the checking, 
forwarding and production department, 
desires connection with an advertising 
agency, salary no object. Box 771, P. I. 


























N. Y. Adv. Writer 
Copy chief big agencies 8 years. 
Now free lance. Box 754, P. I. 


MORE ADVERTISING 
CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade magazines carry five 
or ten pages of advertising and deserve 
ss to 100 pages per issue. ie 
ill contract to increase advertising 
for sueh a pyblication—and will possibly 
purchase an fterest. Box 741, I. 
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YOUNG LADY with college edu- 
cation and writing ability seeks 
permanent position. Box 765, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Idea Man and Copy Writer 


Seven years’ experience in plan, layout 
and copy. Also contact work. Age 34. 
Salary, $3,600. Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Woman with eight years’ ex- 
perience as assistant to advertising 
manager and in charge of makeup de- 
partment, also good knowledge of* pur- 
chasing. dependable, highest references. 
Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—Young woman, 3% 
years with advertising promotion depart- 
ment of New York publication handling 
much detail, seeking change. Good 
stenographer, capable general assistant. 
Salary, forty dollars, Box 746, P. I. 


Production Man—Practical printing ex- 
erience, supervising large organization. 
nowledge of accounting, cost finding, 

estimating, buying, selling, advertising 

and management. Available for high- 

class agency position. Box 758, P. I. 


Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
Young man, thoroughly familiar and 
competent, expert operator, 8 years’ ex- 
perience as manager of mailing, address- 
ing, multigraphing, desires connection. 
Box 757, Printers’ Ink. 




















COPY—N. Y. FREE LANCE 


Ten_ years’ experience, big time. Space 
or Direct-Mail campaigns for advertisers, 
publishers or printers. Box 766, P. I. 


. e 
Business Executive 
—18 years’ experience in general 
business organization, sales _ pro- 
motion and advertising at libert 
June ist—desires connection wit 
old, established house or will under- 
take development of new project 
providing idea is sound and prop- 
erly financed. Address “E, M.,” 
P. O. Box 44, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


MR. JORDAN OF JORDAN MOTORS 
contributed an article sometime back in 
Printers’ Ink calling for the old-fash- 
ioned, hard-working salesman. Here he 
is—42 years old—healthy—possessing per- 
sonality, tact and ability to do straight 
thinking, gained from fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Twelve years with one large 
corporation, starting as missionary sales: 
man, up to manager of a “Far st 
branch with earnings of $6,500 per year. 
A combination of circumstances brought 
him to confinement for 15 months with 
a number, which can be satisfactorily 
explained. He now seeks help to help 
himself and is prepared to give his best 
to some broad-minded manufacturer or 
executive who will give him a chance at 
a much smaller compensation than would 
otherwise be expected. Would fit in as 
an assistant sales Sonne or branch 
manager. A small manufacturer would 
find him qualified to fill adequately the 
berth of sales manager. ? tRE»IS A 
FIND! Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 








sponsibility. 





Box 769, Printers’ ix. 
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Expert accountant, formerly in the ser. 
vice of United States Government, seeks 
position with advertising agency, or in 
an advertising department where he can 
in time serve also as a copy writer upon 
proof of ability. Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man, 28 and married, desires a 
more responsible position as Advertising 
Manager or as Assistant to Big Fxecy. 
tive, General, Retail and Technica! Ad. 
vertising experience. Best of references: 
presently employed. Box 773, P.[. ' 








ART DIRECTOR 
Good executive, with business expe: ience, 
art training, and thorough knowledge of 
eereving, wants Pen with a New 
ork agency or publishing house. B 
767, Printers’ Ink. ri 


2 PROMOTION 
and selling copy Prepared under super- 
vision experienced writer. Formerly head 
of own advertising agency. Individualized 
and logical advertisements. Campaigns, 
Booklets. Henriette Weber, Room 1512, 
110 E. 42nd St. Vanderbilt 3879. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


Real producer, now employed, is de- 
sirous of making change. Experienced 
metropolitan , newspapers and trade 
paper. Married, age 35, best references, 
Box 750, Printers’ Ink Chicago office. 


FOR REPRESENTATION IN NEW 
YORK AND VICINITY 
A competent man with a record as 
advertising solicitor—now Advertising 
Manager for a_ well-known _ business 
paper—desires to return to the metro- 
politan field. Executive, publishing and 
advertising experience. Can manage all 
details branch office. A Business Builder, 
Address Box 744, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER and PRODUCER 


of successful booklets, house-organs cir- 
culars, catalogues, letters and newspaper 
ads. Four years’ experience as advertis- 
ing manager in Chicago. Has ideas and 
ability. Seeks connection in Chicago as 
copy and contact man with agency or in 
advertising department of aerate firm. 
Box 778, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


I Want To Place This Man 


Due to a changed program of department 
activities, I am reluctantly obliged to lose 
the services of one of my most faithful 
lieutenants. For five years past he has 
handled satisfactorily our publicity, edited 
our bi-weekly house-organ and written 
general copy. He is in his early thirties, 
a college graduate and married. He is 
a clear thinker, his merchandising ideas 
are sound, and he has plenty of imagina- 
tion and initiative. e 

He prefers to locate in New York City, 
where he now resides. He would, | be- 
lieve, prove a valuable addition to the 
copy staff of some large New York 
agency; or placed in charge of publicity 
or sales promotion work of some proxres- 
sive bank or manufacturing organi/ation, 
he would render unusually high-class ser- 
vice. For further particulars, airess 
Hugh . Goodhart, Advertising Man- 
ager, Franklin Automobile Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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he sen NEW YORE ART DIRECTOR Advertising Solicitor—thoroughly expe- 
, seeks wins important clients by practical ideas. | rienced able and successful worker, well 
Prag Can raise your art department to high- | acquainted with advertisers and agencies 
he can est metropolitan standards and reduce | New, York and Eastern territory: 
r upon costs. His artistic reputation an asset | opening. Self-initiative, capable assum- 
s’ Ink, to any firm. Go anywhere. $5,200. ing responsibility; best references. Box 
— Box 768, Printers’ Ink. 775, Printers’ Ink. 
sires a 
rtising ADVERTISING 
Execu- A young woman with five years’ agency 7 Ready for Work 
il Ad- experience, a college education and un- Five years’ experience as assistant to 
ences; exceptionable references; lucid and con- | General Sales Manager and Director of 
Ls vincing writer; practical experience in | Publicity fits me to assume responsibility 

market analysis and investigation; g along advertising and sales Promotional 
, executive. In replying please state salary. lines. Can relieve a busy executive; 
“ience, Box 755, Printers’ Ink. have initiative to carry through; know 
lge of how to buy printing, and can show excel- 
ad = WE CONNECT THE WIRES = lent record of results. Box 756, P. I. 

of E 
° 

— a pees Minus Bla-Bla 
super- a u a Do you want an advertising and sales 
- head vacant position and Promotion manager who produces results 4 
alized | let us tell you about the wanes fancy trimmings and costly H 
aigns, } ‘ extras? 
1512, man who is ready and fit Now publicity director of large cor- f 
a to fill it poration but want better chance to do : 
—— ‘ Kind of work I can do. Prefer : 

I é iladelphia. ’ 
N jj) | We operate as an employ: —_ Age 32, married, engineering graduate, s 
5 bureau exclusively in the ad- university. Know technical advertising 
enced ! vertising and publishing field. through practical experience covering 
trade i] No charge to employers. copy writing, space selling, sales pro- 
ences, motion and executive charge of adver- 
ice. tising department in widely varied 
EW FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. from chemicals to ventilating equipment. 

|) THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. If you consider a real advertising 
d as | — —— executive worth $10,000 a year to you, H 
tising write Box 743, Printers’ Ink : 
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paper 


. $1.00 Each, Postpaid 
ran PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 


ee average of ten copies each. Figure five 

fan binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, as 

ose received, can be securely fastened in the 
tas binder, by a very simple arrangement, and 
ttn will open like a book, with all inside margins 

eis fully visible. 

a Made of heavy book board, insuring dura- 
be bility. Covered with Interlaken Book Cloth; ; 
ark lettered in gold. 


on, PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


fan- 185 Madison Avenue 
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PLOUGH TH 


FARMER does not plough 
one half of a field twice 
instead of ploughing the 


whole field once. 


In the same way the adver- 
tiser in the Boston market 
must not duplicate his efforts 
in advertising to one group, 
and ignore the most fertile 
part of the field. The people 
of Boston fall into two dis- 
tinct groups. To sell his goods 
in Boston to the best advan- 
tage the advertiser must cover 
both of them. 


The four major newspapers 
of Boston are edited to appeal 
to one or the other of these 
two groups of people. The one 
group, which, judged by the 
way national advertisers spend 
their money, is the more pro- 
ductive section of the Boston 
market, is covered in 
its entirety by the 
Herald-Traveler. Only 
a minor fraction of it 
can be reached by any 
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WHOLE FIELD 


other paper or combination of 
papers. Three papers serve 
the other group in a practi- 
cally identical way. 


To plough the whole field 
of Boston it is evident that 
the advertiser must, as most 
advertisers do, use the Herdld- 
Traveler in combination with 
one of the other three papers. 
Those who are experienced 
know that advertising in the 
Herald-Traveler creates a 
prompt and _ well-sustained 
demand that no other paper 
produces. None know this 
better than national’ advertis- 
ers, who year after year use 
more space in the Herald- 
Traveler than in any other 
Boston daily newspaper. 


The reasons for this are 

made clear in “The Road to 

Boston,” a booklet which 

the Herald-Traveler 

will gladly send when 

requested on business 
stationery. 





THE BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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he above cartoon by Care a 


which appeared in The Chicago 
Tribune, has created much favorable 
comment. 


Therefore it has been reprinted, 
greatly enlarged, on heavy stock. 


It will be mailed free to any selling 

Lee organization if requested on business 

Soient stationery. If you haven’t received 

WEmekeIT! @ ore aaa OF FACTS write for 
ta 


The Chirag ry yo_ Tribune 


WLTHE WORLD’ Peri (p 


512 Fifth Avenue 7 S. Dearborn Street Haas Building 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 








